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Farmer’s View of Portable Farm Buildings 


[By F. Lee Stewart, Mitchellville, Iowa] 

In the beginning let me say that I am a young 
renter farmer and not by any means a scribe. 
But it has been suggested that I give you some 
notion of how the idea of ready-made farm ac- 
cessories appeals to the average farmer. The 
scheme of course is not new, for we can buy al- 
most anything we want from some place or 
other; but the idea of having such things made 
by our local lumberman in accordance with local 
demands is new and I think good. 

The field of the local lumberman has been, 
more or less, restricted to keeping building mate- 
rial always on hand, helping load it out and 
collecting bills. These functions are good and 
necessary and probably always will be the main 
features of his work. But the time has come 
when he should undertake other sidelines. This 
magazine has at times discussed these various 
activities, such as plan service, rural deliveries 
and aids in financing. Following along this 
same line is the suggestion that the local retailer 
prepare to furnish certain odds and ends of 
equipment necessary on every farm. Farmers 
have not been slow in appreciating labor-saving 
equipment and economical merchandising meth- 
ods, and we will appreciate and welcome this 
service, too, if it is handled in a ‘‘live and. let 
live’? manner. 

There is a general field in which the local lum- 
berman can and ought to work, even while en- 
gaged in the more or less personal matter of in- 
creasing his own busiriess. The prosperity of 
one class of men depends more or less upon the 
prosperity of all other classes. The papers are 
full of the statement that farming is basic to 
general prosperity; so it should be a concern 
of the local lumberman to foster the interests 
of his patrons. This can be done by codperat- 
ing with the county agent, helping with such 
things as corn and pig clubs.and, if necessary, 
devising systems of financial aid. This may 


seem more or less outside the subject of this 





F. Lee Stewart is a practical farmer 
and this article, based upon personal ex- 
perience, was written especially for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The ar- 
ticle is well worth reading and contains 
many valuable hints for lumbermen. A 
number of lumber companies are finding 
an excellent market for ready-built 
farm buildings.—EDITOR. 











article, but these things help in making a neces- 
sary background to lumber sales. I believe the 
more our local business men back up the farm 
organizations the closer will be the local ties and 
the greater the prosperity of everybody. In- 
cidentally there would be less temptation to send 
our money to the big mail order houses for their 
line of ‘‘seconds’’ or worse. 


Building the Accessories 


Now as to the actual building of these ac- 
eessories. When I finished at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and came out to this 
farm to inspect it I thought there was suffi- 
cient equipment on it to carry on all the lines 
of work that I had in mind. Since that time 
I have been continuously and everlastingly 
building up something to aid in cutting the 
corners, and I believe that I will be fixing until 
my lease expires; unless some one or some 
agency comes to my help. As I talk with my 
neighbors and look around over their places it 
becomes evident that the same conditions pre- 
vail on all the newer places. There is a real 
need for these labor savers, whether or not the 
local lumberman is the agent to supply them. 

A neighbor of mine became convinced that 
he needed a self-feeder for his hogs if they 
were to make a profitable return. So he went to 
the local yard, bought the necessary materials 
and started building it. But ‘‘started’’ is as 


far as he ever got it. The rush of work took 
him from the building, the cattle broke a yard 
gate and repairing it took some of the boards, 
repairing some machinery took some of the 
dimension stuff; and so the feeder had to wait. 
The last I knew of the venture the good wife 
was slowly working the half-built feeder into 
kindling wood, and the farmer after consider- 
able search bought a patented feeder at a long 
price. This is not an isolated case. The local 
dealer could have helped this farmer in several 
ways. In the first place he might have given 
or sold his customer a set of plans by which the 
farmer could have worked to better advantage, 
saving both time and material. In the second 
place, even if he did not supply plans he could 
have gone over the bill and have supplied mate- 
rials that would eut without waste; and this 
would have done much to encourage the farmer 
to finish up the feeder. Or, third, he might 
have had a feeder ready built to sell at a cost- 
plus price; in which case the farmer would 
have bought it and hauled it home, and the 
work would have been done and the money spent 
in our own little town instead of in a neighbor- 
ing city where the feeder was finally bought. 

We need these things and need them badly 
if they are real labor savers.. But the shortage 
of labor, which up to this time has been acute, 
and which might be relieved in part by these 
devices, has made a good many of us feel that 
we could not spare the time from our fields even 
to build labor-saving equipment. 


Where the Lumber Retailer Fits In 


Besides the lack of time to invent and build 
these things on the farm there is the lack of 
skilled labor. Most of us farmers can paint a 
little, shoe a horse after a fashion, eut a pair 
of plain rafters or make simple automobile re- 
pairs, and we know how to do the things neces- 
sary for growing hogs, corn, hay, wool and the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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To Overcome Housing Shortage 


Will Require Years 


The promoters of a corporation recently or- 
ganized in South Dakota for the purpose of 
building apartment houses in the larger cities 
of that State say that they are basing their 
plans on the premise that the housing shortage 
which now holds practically the entire country in 
its grip is no temporary affair, but will continue, 
with more or less severity, for at least ten years. 

It must be apparent to everyone who is at all 
familiar with the housing situation, and with 
conditions pertaining to building, that the short- 
age of dwellings is an evil that can not, even 
under the most favorable conditions, be remedied 
in one, two, or even five years. The early and 
full resumption of building operations in the 
line of residence construction would, of course, 
greatly relieve the situation and make for grad- 
ual improvement, but as far as can now be 
judged it will require a long term of years, per- 
haps more than ten, to provide the housing 
accommodations that the country needs and must 
have for the health and comfort of its popula- 
tion. 


To wipe out the accumulated shortage of at 
least 1,000,000 houses is in itself a hereulean 
task, and in addition the current needs of the 
increasing population, as well as replacements 
rendered necessary by fire and decay, must be 
provided for. Every day that passes with home 
building at less than normal simply adds to the 
volume of accumulated demand for houses, and 
consequently to the ultimate demand for lum- 
ber and all other building materials, a demand 
which the lumber industry must be prepared to 
meet. 


Corporation Taxes Hit by 
New York Court Ruling 


The personal tax levied by New York against 
‘‘foreign’’ corporations will not be collected, 
unless a recent ruling by the State supreme 
court shall be reversed by a higher court. Out- 
side corporations doing business in the State 
were classed as ‘‘foreign’’ for taxation pur- 
poses, and the tax which it was expected would 
be collected from them was estimated at from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year. 

The suit which went thru the court and 
reached a decision was brought by United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation to secure relief 
from the operation of the tax, and it won the 
suit, which was the first to reach a decision 
in testing the law. If an appeal is taken to a 
higher court, its decision must be awaited be- 
fore it will be definitely known that the per- 
sonal tax on outside corporations can not be 
collected. A large number of corporations are 
affected by the decision. 





Has Hundreds of Workers 
But No Employees 


Modern business answers Shakespeare’s query 
‘‘What’s in a name?’’ by saying, in effect, 
that there is often wrapped up in a name vast 
potentialities for good or ill; for increased or 
lessened interest and loyalty of workers, and, 
therefore, for increased or decreased produc- 
tion and general efficiency. As an example may 
be cited the fact that, altho the Jordan-Marsh 
Co., of Boston, one of the largest retailers of 
dry goods in the United States, makes very 
elaborate provision for the comfort, recreation 
and general welfare of its workers, the terms 
‘welfare work’’ and ‘‘employee’’ are strictly 
taboo. The former has been discarded as savor- 
ing of paternalism, if not of charity; hence all 
activities for the benefit of the workers are em- 
braced under the term ‘‘ personnel work,’’ while 
the erstwhile ‘‘employees,’’ from the least to 
the greatest, are known as ‘‘ fellow workers.’’ 

Trifling matters, some one may say, but 
nothing is trifling that leads to important re- 
sults, either good or bad. Psychology is the 
youngest of the sciences, but thru its influence 
modern industry is beginning to understand, 
in some degree, that the springs of human ac- 
tion are spiritual, not material. If a man holds 
his head a little higher, takes a little more pride 
in his work, and feels a greater degree of 
loyalty toward the concern with which he is 
identified as a ‘‘fellow worker’’ than he did 
as an ‘‘employee,’’ then the change in nomen- 
elature justifies itself from the dollars and 
cents standpoint. As for ‘‘ welfare work,’’ the 


term as well as the patronizing attitude for 
which it sometimes stood, is obsolete in the 
present stage of development of industrial re- 
lations. 


THE ACUTE LUMBER SHORTAGB has made it 
possible for West Virginia land owners to make 
a profit out of timber that they have heretofore 
thought entirely worthless. All the so called 
softwoods can be made into print paper at the 
pulp mills. Worthless buckeye, white pine, 
white and yellow poplar and other softwoods 
found at Middlebourne, W. Va., without regard 
to size or shape can be used and the owners 
are planning to market these woods. 
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National Safety Council 
Proceedings 


The proceedings of the eighth annual con- 
gress of the National Safety Congress have been 
published in a volume of 1,457 pagés. That 
congress was held in Cleveland, Ohio, last Octo- 
ber, and a mass of data on safety work has now 
been made available. 
by 3,000 delegates who were divided into nine- 
teen sections, representing in a general way that 
number of groups of industries in all parts of 
the country. 

The woodworking section was one of the nine- 
teen and, if judged by the attendance, it was 
one of the least important, for only thirty-two 
delegates responded to the roll call. Yet, the 
wood-using industries, as a group are one of the 
largest for only two rank higher in number of 
accidents, therefore, only two stand in more 
need of safety work. These two are railroads 
and mining. 

At the Cleveland meeting the woodworking 
section was presided over by John E. Rhodes, 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, and 
the section’s secretary was F. A. Barker, resi- 
dent manager of the Lumbermen’s & Manufac- 
turers’ Insurance Agency, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Each of the thirty-two delegates of the wood- 
working section pledged himself to secure a 
larger attendance from the industry at the next 
annual meeting and to do all in his power to 
place this great industry in its appropriate 
place in the work of securing greater safety 
and efficiency. 


Water Transportation and 
Movement of Freight 


The various ‘‘river and harbor congresses’? 
which were popular from ten to twenty years 
ago and which met from year to year in differ- 
ent cities, worked toward cheaper transporta- 
tion by improving and encouraging navigation 
of inland waterways, but the work did not seem 
to accomplish much. Those who attended the 
congresses and conferences could not shake off 
the feeling that railroads were unfriendly to- 
ward any movement for general development 
of inland water transportation. The railroads 
wanted to be the freight carriers, and many 
persons believed, and not without reason, that 
the roads laid plans to hold the freight ecarry- 
ing business for themselves. 

At that time the railroads were able to handle 
all the freight offered them, and their fight was 
to hold old business and secure new. Conse- 
quently, they showed little friendliness toward 
development of inland water transportation. 

The situation is different now. The railroads 
have thrown up their hands and have called for 
help. They are overwhelmed by the traffic 
offered. Congestion prevails nearly everywhere 
and the prospect is that conditions will grow 
worse. The railroads have not enough equip- 
ment to handle present and prospective business, 
and they make open confession of that fact. 

This is the psychological time to turn to in- 
land waterways for relief. If some of the 
freight can be carried in that way, the conges- 
tion may be partly broken, the railroads helped 
to that extent; and, best of all, business will be 
relieved by better delivery of freight. It is im- 
probable that railroad interests would now use 
their influence to hinder and defeat transporta- 
tion by water. They could not consistently do 
so in face of their cries for help and their ad- 
mission that they have reached the limit of their 
resources. 

The appropriation of money for improvement 
of inland waterways has not been popular in 
recent years. That is not because the public 
does not see the need of that kind of develop- 
ment, but because of the general belief that 
most of the millions heretofore appropriated has 
been spent for ‘‘improvements’’ that did not 
improve. Much of the money has_ been 
squandered on schemes which have been sar- 
castically dubbed the ‘‘ pork barrel.’’ 

In spite of the handicap of adverse public 
sentiment, the time seems opportune for a 
serious consideration of better use of inland 
navigation where it gives promise of improve- 
ment in the transportation situation. The tide 


The meeting was attended: 


of sentiment appears to have turned in that 
direction. The favorable reception accorded the 
subject in the present Illinois constitutional con- 
vention is one straw showing the direction of 
the wind, and the agitation of the question of 
the St. Lawrence Canal to open ship navigation 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ucean 
is another. The countrywide freight congestion 
is - object lesson which can not be misunder- 
stood. 


Western Logging Operations 
Menaced by Fuel Oil Shortage 


Lumber manufacturers in Oregon and Wash- 
ington are facing an obstacle which threatens 
to curtail production in that region. The dan- 
ger lies in the increasing scarcity of fuel oil 
for the locomotives on the logging roads. One 
of the leading fuel oil companies has sent out 
notices to the effect that the situation in the 
oil supply becomes more stringent every day, 
and that early orders are looked for which will 
require that fuel oil be withheld from all who 
are not protected by contracts, and that those 
who are now so protected will receive no oil 
after the expiration of the contracts. 

The seriousness of the situation lies in the 
fact that, because of the menace to standing 





In connection with the series of ar- 
ticles that has been printed in preced- 
ing issues on ‘‘Practical Sawmill Ac- 
counting’’ by J. Mahony it has been 
thought well to present briefly a synop- 
sis of the succeeding instalments that 
will appear from time to time. Chapter 
VIII. on ‘‘Fixed Assets (continued) ’’ 
will probably appear in the issue of July 
24, The remainder of the instalments 
at present is lined up as follows: 


Chap. IX—Liabilities, including cap- 
ital; the interpretation of balance 
sheets. 

Chap. X—Profit and Loss; surplus ac- 
count. 

Chap. XI—Books of original entry, 
with forms; comments as to their pur- 
pose, use and value as time-savers; 
forms of reports for operations and 
forms for the accumulation of data; the 
value of this data. 

Chap. XII—Depreciation; depletion 
of stumpage. 

Chap. XIII—Costs; their value. Ele- 
ments and requisites of a cost system. 
Relationship of costs and profit and 
loss. Waste and unmarketable low- 
grade product. Systems in use. 

Chap. XIV—Cost Systems; forms and 
explanations. 

Chap. XV—Cost Systems (continued). 

Chap. XVI—Taxes; special article on 
lumber industry. 











timber, operations with fuel other than oil, can 
not be continued during the dry season without 
much danger to the timber. Plenty of wood 
and some coal could be had to take the place 
of oil; but sparks would be certain to start 
fires along the logging roads. 

A few years ago tlie logging operators of 
that region were induced to change from coal 
and wood fuel to oil, because of the fire haz- 
ard. The hazard continues, and is considered 
so menacing that if oil fuel can not be pro- 
cured, many logging concerns will temporarily 
cease operations. 

The fuel oil shortage is real, because the sup- 
ply can not be increased to keep pace with the 
demand. Somebody must go without, but it 
hardly seems that the logging roads are the 
proper places to begin the cut. This business 
is essential and the country needs the output 
of the sawmills. If the cut in supply must 
come, it should seek a less vulnerable point in 
the country’s industries for the first cut. The 
western lumber operators have suggested to 
the oil companies that lumber is more necessary 
than joy riding and to that extent, fuel oil 
should be furnished even at the expense of 
some curtailment of refined gasoline. 


Manufacturers Face Serious 


Coal Shortage 


Replies are coming in from a questionnaire 
sent out by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to the producers of bituminous coal a short 
time ago, and the showing is a surprise even to 
those who were certain that the stocks of coal 
were very low. A hold-up of mining operations 
for two weeks would bring about the depletion 
of the supplies of a large number of manu- 
facturing plants in the middle West. 

The figures were collected from 5,500 plants 
thruout the country, including iron, steel, elec- 
tric public utilities, coal gas, and the retail 
coal dealers, and there was remarkable unanim- 
ity in the answers that the supply of coal on 
hand would not last much more than two weeks. 
The figures were for May 1 and were compared 
with Feb. 29 of this year, and it appears that 
the average supply of coal on hand is little 
more than two-thirds as much as it was on Feb. 
29. The region to which the inquiry gave spe- 
cial attention included Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and adjacent territory. 

The condition of the coal supply for the 
Northwest can not but be viewed with appre- 
hension, as the figures show. Up to June 26 
the coal dumped at Lake Erie ports for ship- 
ment to the Northwest was 4,000,000 tons be- 
low what it was at this season in 1918, and 
5,000,000 tons below the total at this season 
in 1919. 

In view of labor shortage, which may interfere 
with the digging of coal at any time, and of 
transportation difficulties which may delay the 
shipment of what may be brought out of the 
mines, this showing is sufficiently serious to 
cause apprehension. The margin is too narrow 
for safety. 


Forester Greeley Opposes 
Radical Forest Law 


William B. Greeley, United States Forester, 
in a recent issue of the Journal of For- 
estry gives his reasons for opposing what has 
been called the ‘‘Forest Devastation Law,’’ 
which is not yet a law tho its enactment has 
been advocated by some of the extremists who 
favor action by the Federal Government to force 
owners of private timber lands to practice 
greater conservation in caring for and cutting 
their timber. 


He believes that the constitutionality of the 
proposed latv is doubtful, and that doubt in it- 
self should be sufficient reason to keep the law 
off the statute books at this time. No decision 
can be had on questions of constitutionality 
until after the law has been enacted and its en- 
forcement attempted. 


Mr. Greeley is strong for States’ rights in 
this matter, because no one questions the States’ 
authority to take action; and he believes that 
many States will so shape their forest policies as 
to assist and direct timber holders in practicing 
forest conservation. Action taken by the State 
will not stir up public opposition in the same 
degree as similar action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for that reason the State can ac- 
complish more and do it with less friction. 


The chief forester is equally strong ,in his 
advocacy of a greater democratization of the 
idea of forest protection; believing that such a 
policy will yield desirable results that would be 
impossible from an extension of the Govern- 
ment’s police powers, which would certainly 
cause. bad feeling and opposition, and would 
render difficult or impossible effective codpera- 
tion between the timber holders and civil authori- 
ties. 

In Mr. Greeley’s opinion, if the Government 
intervenes to control devastation, it must also 
take a hand in the control of markets, prices, 
and new developments, and he believes that such 
a policy would be detrimental to the public good. 

Lumbermen will find many of Mr. Greeley’s 
opinions sound and will endorse his stand against 
such radical legislation. 
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Business and Transportation 


The transportation situation continues to 
dominate industry and business of all kinds, 
with the shortage of cars being felt more 
acutely everywhere. The railroads are divert- 
ing their box cars to the wheat fields and 
their open cars to the coal mines, leaving very 
little rolling stock indeed available for other 
industry. Producers who a few weeks ago 
were in despair of finding means to ship out 
finished products and to bring in raw ma- 
terials are now additionally alarmed at the 
serious scarcity of fuel coal, which is closing 
down many plants. Various efforts are being 
made to pool shipments and there is much 
discussion of a return to war-time methods of 
conservation. However, it is generally realized 
under the circumstances that arbitrary alloca- 
tion of cars is at best only a temporary ex- 
pedient and that if business in volume is to 
continue there must be a net gain in railroad 
equipment, toward which end all energies are 
now being strained, tho as yet with little suc- 
cess on account of the present difficulties in 
railroad financing. Probably chiefly on ac- 
count of the deplorable transportation situa- 
tion, there is observable a general slowing 
down of industry. Business, too, as a whole is 
dull. So far the effect of this has not, in the 
majority of commodities, been any material 
decline in prices, dealers evidently feeling 
that the dullness of the market is seasonal and 
that the basic economic conditions are indic- 
cative of price maintenance. 

* * * 


In one respect the situation is more favora- 
ble than it was a short time ago. The danger 
of a nation wide railroad strike which has 
been impending for some weeks seems to have 
been averted by the promise of the Railroad 
Labor Board that a decision on the demands 
of railroad employees for wage increases will 
be made on or before July 20, the award, 
whatever it will be, to be made retroactive to 
May 1. W. G. Lee, president of the railway 
trainmen, says that the early handing down of 
this decision will avert the immediate strike 
secretly planned by disaffected union elements, 
included in which are 25,000 former mem- 
bers of his organization. It is estimated that 
the Railroad Labor Board’s award will carry 
average wage increases of 22 percent, on a 
graduated scale with 20 percent for higher 
class workers and 27 percent for lower grades. 

News from Washington indicates that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will an- 
nounce by Aug. 1 its decision on the new rail- 
road freight rates which are presumably to 
take effect Sept. 1 to meet the increase in 
operating expenses. The opinion is that the 
increase will be nearer 28 percent than 18 per- 
cent, as urged by shippers. 





Northern Pine Trade Features 


Conditions on the northern pine market have 
changed very little during recent weeks. 
Stocks at the mills are very low. It will be 
remembered that the manufacturers entered 
the season with only about one third of their 
normal stocks, and on account of labor troubles 
and other adverse conditions have not been 
able as yet either to clean up the orders that 
they booked early in the season or materially 
to improve their position as to stocks, except 
for bettering assortments somewhat. Current 
demand taken as a whole is lethargic, as the 
retailers have good stocks, purchased last fall 
and winter in anticipation of a busy building 
season last spring, and they are buying now 
only such items as they require to keep their 
stocks well balanced. Another cause for the 
comparative dullness of current business is 
the erratic conditions on the southern pine and 
Douglas fir markets. For some weeks it has 
been possible in northern pine territory to buy 
the higher grades of both woods not a little 

















cheaper than the corresponding grades of 
northern pine, making for very little business 
in them; but dimension stuff and common 
lumber are much more readily absorbed, and 
when the low production is considered it is not 
expected that any accumulation of these items 
will be possible this year.- On account of the 
poor stock situation the slowness of business 
has not had the effect of lowering prices, but 
these remain strong and on upper grade items 
actually show some advances. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


The North Carolina pine market has had an- 
other quiet week, but indications of a brisker 
market in the immediate future have multiplied 
during the last tendays. Inquiries are coming in 
more and more frequently, for larger quantities 
than has been the rule for the last few months 
and covering all grades from high to low. This 
is taken by the mills to mean that there is a 
uniform shortage of lumber thruout their ter- 
ritory, and that if the expected spurt in build- 
ing activity should develop later this summer 
and fall a large volume of business will be trans- 
acted. But even if that expectation should 
prove false, during the next couple of months 
there nevertheless will be more or less consump- 
tion of retail lumber stocks, which, low as they 
now are, must be replenished before the winter. 
Prices in the meanwhile are moving slowly but 
steadily downward, not so much on account of 
the present dullness of the market as because 
of the stiff competition which southwestern 
woods give in sections of the North Carolina 
pine territory. During the week ended June 26 
thirty-nine mills reporting to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association produced 6,805,900 feet 
of lumber, or 45 percent below normal, while 
shipments totaled 4,480,200 feet and orders 
1,504,500 feet, or 88 percent below normal and 
78 percent below the*week’s cut. 


Some Facts on Cypress 


The transportation situation is the high light 
of an otherwise featureless cypress market. The 
current demand for this wood, as for most of the 
others, is very light, yet there is much anxiety 
in certain sections about cypress stocks that it 
seems impossible to receive. Several cases have 
come to light where cypress shipments to the 
North and East have been in transit two to 
three months, causing considerable embarrass- 
ment not only to the mills but also to the con- 
sumers. Car shortage prevails everywhere, but 
the cypress mills seem to be at a particularly 
great disadvantage as regards car supply, and 
make the further complaint that embargo in- 
formation either is impossible to get or is un- 
reliable. In regard to the dullness of the mar- 
ket, the cypress manufacturers seem content 
and are not trying to force sales. Rather, they 
are glad of the opportunity now given to rebuild 
their stocks, which have been extremely low and 
broken for many months, limiting business de- 
cidedly when it otherwise could have been 
secured in large volume. They are gratified 
that the lull in the market came when it did, 
when stocks were lower than at any other time 
in the history of the industry, and say that a 
light consumption can continue. for several 
months without accumulation of stocks. 


On the Hardwood Market 


The hardwood market remains quiet, and 
while there is no trace of demoralization there 
has been a quite thoro revision of prices. The 
oaks, poplar and ash have been the features 
of the recent price readjustment and basswood 
and chestnut have also shown some noteworthy 
downward changes, while the other woods, 
altho undoubtedly also tending downward, for 
the present remain practically unchanged. 
Domestic business is slow and there is no im- 
provement in the foreign demand; and produc- 








tion, while still light, in the meanwhile is 
gradually expanding. Logging operations are 
now carried on pretty fully, but the trouble 
is encountered in getting cars to transport the 
logs to the mills. Stocks have shown some 
improvement, but still are estimated not to 
be more than 40 percent of normal; and no 
appreciable pressure to sell has developed, as 
usual when the market is dull, for the reason 
that the manufacturers are eager above all to 
rebuild their stocks and judge the present an 
excellent opportunity to do so. Reports from 
consuming factories in certain important 
centers indicate that they have cleared away 
much of the accumulated goods that for some 
time have tied them up more or less com- 
pletely, and which, in connection with a pros- 
pective early increase in building activities, 
presages greater activity on the lumber market 
before many more days have passed. 


With the Douglas Fir Mills 


An improvement in the Douglas fir market 
is reported, both from Coast centers and from 
various distributing points in the middle 
West. This is also indicated in the fact that 
new business booked by the mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association dur- 
ing the week ended June 26 was 15 percent 
heavier than that booked during the previous 
week, amounting in round numbers to 53,095,- 
000 feet, or 39.64 percent below the week’s 
production of 87,957,100 feet. Shipments 
during the same week amounted to 62,201,500 
feet, or a decrease of 5 percent compared with 
the previous week. This decrease was a di- 
rect result of the car shortage which, accord- 
ing to all reports, is becoming increasingly 
acute on the west Coast and is forcing many 
mills, especially those with one line service, 
either to close down or to curtail operations. 
Prices are held very firmly at the levels es- 
tablished some weeks ago, and it is not ex- 
pected that they will drop any further and 
from which they are thought sure to rebound 
as soon as the market shows definite signs 
of improvement. In fact, an upward tend- 
ency is already apparent, following the slight 
but encouraging increase in business during 
the last two weeks. 


The Southern Pine Situation 

The southern pine situation shows no great 
change, but prospects are good for an early 
inerease in market activity. The price de- 
cline appears to be checked, and at some 
points an upward tendency has actually been 
noted. Transportation troubles worry the 
operators more than does the present slack 
demand, for the reason that there appears 
to be no hope for early relief from the former 
condition, whereas an improvement in the 
latter, from all indications, is at hand. The 
production of southern pine has fallen off dur- 
ing the last month, thru a combination of 
circumstances, among which the car short- 
age, which has resulted in heavy accumula- 
tions at many of the mills, is the chief one. 


The Movement of Western Pines 


The market for western pines has shown 
some improvement during the last ten days, 
but otherwise it remains unchanged. Thirty 
Inland Empire mills reporting to the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association during the 
week ended June 26 produced 29,582,000 feet, 
or 17 percent above normal; shipped 18,124,- 
000 feet, and booked orders for 11,400,000 
feet, or 38.73 percent below the week’s out- 

ut. Twelve mills affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association during the same week cut 10,- 
560,000 feet; shipped 4,724,000 feet, and 
booked orders for 1,351,000 feet. 
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WESTERN HEMLOCK FOR BOXES 


A subscriber writes to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from the Pacific Coast concerning a 
recent reference to box lumber, saying: 

I notice you say a good deal about box lumber 
in answer to Inquiry No. 95 but omit reference to 
one of the most important woods for box purposes 
in the Northwest at any rate, if not generally. I 
refer to western hemlock. This is used very exten- 
sively in all northwestern box factories that I know 
anything about and very successfully. One of the 
very large factories tells me that it is going to dis- 
continue the use of spruce and use hemlock ex- 
clusively, because of the ability to buy hemlock 
at so much more attractive prices than it can buy 
spruce. When dry I think it is much lighter than 
Douglas fir and does not split so readily. 

—EDITOoR. | 


NECESSITY FOR CAUTION 

We have just run on a case where a member will 
likely lose an account by not looking out. 

A manufacturing company sells Smith & Jones, 
who can not pay. Jones sends in his personal note 
which the manufacturing company accepts in set- 
tlement. Now it proves that the Jones note is un- 
collectible. The house is stuck no matter how 
good Smith, or Smith & Jones might have been. In 
accepting the Jones note the account of Smith & 
Jones has been liquidated and the liability is on 
the Jones paper which Smith & Jones have nothing 
to do with.— Inquiry No. 93. 


[This item which is not in the form of a 
question was forwarded to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by an officer of an association inter- 
ested in lumber. It emphasizes the wisdom, in 
similar transactions, in having both partners 
sign notes given in settlement of accounts.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHO MAKES THIS FLOORING? 

Who makes jointed maple flooring stock?. We 
are in the market for about 250,000 feet, 1x4 fac- 
tory grade, edges jointed, ends matched.—INQuIRY 
No. 97. 

[This is wanted by a wholesaler in North 
Carolina, and we shall be glad to place him in 
communication with interested persons.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE HERE? 


I would like to have you advise if it is legally 
possible to force a buyer to unload a car of lum- 
ber simply because it is invoiced on the grade he 
purchased ; taking the following case. 

The mill ships a carload of B&better yellow pine 
finish. On arrival and opening the car, the buyer’s 
inspector unloads a thousand feet in which he 
finds 20 percent No. 1; 10 percent No, 2, and 5 
percent No. 3. In making such examination of 
the car as is possible while still loaded he can judge 
from the ends of the pieces and from the widths 
that the off grade will run about in proportion to 
the thousand feet he has unloaded. Is he justi- 
fied, therefore, in loading the thousand feet back 
into the car and absolutely refusing to accept, or 
has there been any ruling established whereby 
the buyer is required to unload the entire contents 
of the car so as to determine just what percent- 
age of B&better and off grade stock there is in the 
shipment, and has the seller any redress on the 
buyer because he refuses to give a complete in- 
spection on the stock shipped ?—INquiry No. 75. 

[The foregoing question is asked by a Chicago 
dealer. It is not stated that this lumber was 
bought according to Southern Pine Association 
grading rules, but it probably was. It is a 
dispute concerning grade, the buyer claiming 
that the lumber is not what he bargained for. 
If the grading rules provide for reinspection, 
that course should be followed. The difficulty 
seems to be in determining who shall unload the 
lumber, the buyer being certain that it was not 
what he ordered. We can think of nothing more to 
the point here than paragraph XIV of the Code 
of Ethics, adopted by the American Lumber 
Trades’ Congress at St. Louis, May 23, 1911, 
which reads: 

‘¢Except when inspection is provided for by 
association inspection bureaus, claims on grades, 
also difference regarding contracts, should be 


settled by arbitration on request of the parties 
interested.’’ 

The code provides the manner of selecting the 
arbitrators, and the assessment of costs, and in 
that way the cost of unloading the lumber, if 
necessary to unload it, would be provided for. 
The code adds the proviso: If reinspection 
on measurement shows the grade of the total 
amount of the item complained of to be within 
5 per cent of the grade invoiced, or within 1 
percent of the quantity invoiced, the expense 
shall be borne by the complainant; if otherwise, 
by the shipper. ’’—EprrTor. | 


PACIFIC COAST WOODS AND USES 

We are interested in securing some information 
relative to the uses of California redwood, Oregon 
yellow fir, Columbia hemlock, silver fir, cedar, 
spruce and yellow cedar. We are also interested in 
knowing the various uses to which Douglas fir 
and white and sugar pine are put.—INquiry No. 50. 

[The above inquiry comes from a West Vir- 
ginia manufacturer, who is undoubtedly more 
familiar with eastern than with Pacific coast 
woods. The woods mentioned, however, in com- 
mon with all softwoods, are used more or less 
for all or most of the general uses common to 
all the soft building woods. A catalog of all 
uses would more than fill this page, and only 
general characteristics can be covered here. 

Redwood is used generally for shingles, sash 
and doors and interior finish, is a handsome 
cabinet wood, and is especially desirable for 
tanks because of its durability. This same 
quality recommends it for general outdoor use, 
and it is said that when used for railroad ties 
in tropical countries where white ants are prev- 
alent it successfully resists their attacks. 

‘“Columbia hemlock’’ is no different from 
western hemlock in general, but it is superior to 
the eastern wood in its freedom from slivers 
and its general ease of working. It is used 
very widely as a cheaper building wood. 

Western red cedar is employed most exten- 
sively for the manufacture of shingles, altho it 
is also popular for siding, as well as for doors 
and interior finish. 

Spruce from the Pacific coast has become 
widely famous as the world’s best airplane wood, 
but is and has long been also popular as a soft 
wood building lumber for general use. 

Douglas fir is the leading structural wood of 
the West coast. It is similar to southern 
pine so that timbers will carry the same 
approximate working load in either wood. It 
is widely used in creosoted form on the coast 
for paving blocks and for railroad ties. It is 
somewhat difficult to secure penetration of the 
preservative in this wood, but in railroad ties 
this is being helped out by running the ties thru 
a machine which perforates the surface and 
gives points of entrance which facilitate the 
penetration of creosote. 

The sugar pine of the West and also the west- 
ern white pine are generally used as the best 
available substitutes for the old northern white 
pine for sash and doors and other of the multi- 
fold uses for which white pine has been a favor- 
ite because of its ease of working and because 
it lends itself readily to tight joinery. 

By Oregon yellow fir is probably meant the 
grand fir which however is variously known as 
silver fir and western white fir. The wood of 
this tree is light, soft, weak and brittle, and not 
suitable for heavy construction. It has not been 
extensively used as a commercial wood, but is 
very suitable for boxes and cooperage and is 
excellent core wood for veneering. This is 
probably the same as the silver fir regarding 
which our correspondent inquires, altho this 
name is sometimes given to white fir and some- 
times to the lovely fir, Abies amabilis. Neither 
of these is thought of highly from a commer- 
cial standpoint, altho they make excellent box 
material. 

It might be'said in this connection that two 
kinds of wood are recognized in Douglas fir, the 


yellow and the red. The yellow is the easier 
working, but the two are of about the same 
strength. This difference in wood may exist in 
different portions. of the same trunk and the 
cause is not thoroly understood. 

Yellow cedar is not a very precise common 
name, being applied to western juniper, which 
is very knotty. The clear wood is, however, of 
nice appearance and is excellent for pencil slats, 
altho not in sufficient supply to be attractive. 
The name is most commonly applied on the Pa- 
cific coast to a wood known also as Alaska cy- 
press or Nootka cypress, which grows from west- 
ern Alaska to Oregon, but is best on the islands 
off the Coast. The wood is strong, stiff and 
moderately light, being probably the hardest of 
the cedars, sufficiently hard to take a high pol- 
ish. It is very resistant to decay and is excel- 
lent for patterns, makes good oars and paddles, 
and is used considerably in boat building. It 
has not yet reached its maximum possible com- 
mercial development, but is considered one of 
the best woods on the Pacific coast.—EDITor. | 


OUTLET FOR HICKORY SHAVINGS 

We are writing to inquire as to whether you can 
give us names of any parties who use shavings in 
the manufacture of wood alcohol. We also under- 
stand that some use them in making creosote. We 
manufacture from one to two carloads of hickory 
lathe shavings a month and are anxious to find a 
market for same.—Inquiry No. 101. 

[A wagon factory in Indiana has these shav- 
ings, and interested parties will be furnished 
the address on request. A suggestion has been 
made to the inquirer that he communicate with 
packers who might use the shavings in smoking 
meat.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO BUY SHINGLE PADS 


In connection with our new roofing plant we 
will be in the market for a considerable quantity 
of shingle pads or boards used for packing asphalt 
bundles. They should be 44-inch thick, 8% inches 
wide, 12% inches long. We understand that 
Arkansas gum is best, tho elm and birch can be 
used. If pine is used it should be green; other- 
wise it splits too easily. Can you tell us who 
might be interested in supplying us with this ma- 
terial ?—Inquiry No. 60. 

[This inquiry is from a Chicago company, but 
the plant is near Charleston, W. Va. There 
should be no trouble in securing all such pads 
needed, as no reason appears why any wood that 
is reasonably strong and tough will not do, and 
in addition to those suggested by the inquirer, 
the following ought to answer: Maple, beech, 
yellow poplar, tupelo, black gum, hemlock, wil- 
low, chestnut, sycamore, ash, and oak. All of 
these, except tupelo and willow, are lumbered 
in the region where this plant is located. We 
shall be glad to furnish the address of this in- 
quirer to anyone who would like ‘to figure on 
supplying this stock.—EDITor. ] 


COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM WANTED 

We are running two operations in West Virginia 
and wish to keep them separate, and would like 
very much to have a production cost form, which 
would cover work by the day and by the thousands. 
That is, would take everything from the stump to 
the car. —INQuiry No. 69. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given con- 
siderable attention to this subject from time to 
time, and in its issue of Nov. 9, 1918, repro- 
duced in part the forms and directions for use 
that had been worked out by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, now the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash., has an accounting system which was 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN March 
15,1919. It isa book of 225 pages with 24 full- 
page diagrams, is for sale at $25 and may be 
ordered thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpITor. | 
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Big Demand for Box Material 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN IUMBERMAN] 

SpoKANE, WasuH., July 8.—In line with prac- 
tically all other sections the Inland Empire is 
suffering for lack of transportation facilities. 
Business being booked by the pine manufactur- 
ers is limited by the ability of the railroads to 


supply cars. The western pine situation is 
characterized by a big demand for box material. 
Some mills in this territory and in California 
have cut door stock into box because the latter 
has brought higher prices. Stocks at the mills 
in this section are much below normal. ‘ Pine 
prices are holding rather firmly but the market 
is weak on fir and larch. Heavy rains have 
fallen in Montana and South Dakota that have 
put the ground in good condition and prac- 
tically assures a good crop yield and a conse- 
quent good demand for building material. 


Lumbermen Take Over Railroad 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 7.—The Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Railroad, which runs _be- 
tween Monroe, La., and Crossett, Ark., has been 
sold to E. A. Frost, F. T. Whited and G. S. 
Prestridge, Shreveport lumbermen and capital- 
ists, by order of Federal Judge George Whit- 
field Jack, of the western district of Louisiana, 
for a consideration of $375,000, according to a 
decree confirming a bid in the case of Alfred 
Cowles against the railroad in equity. The de- 
cree provides that the road be operated as a 
whole. Ten thousand dollars was deposited with 
the bid. The buyers have sixty days to complete 
payment. The road, with rolling stock, equip- 
ment and lands, is to be conveyed free from 
liens or encumbrances. Mr. Frost and associates 
in the purchase are prominent officials of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. Their definite plans 
for reorganization or operation have not beer 
announced. 
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Timberworkers Resume Work 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 6.—Another break 
in the strike situation at this point, which is 
the headquarters and stronghold of the Inter- 
national Union of Timberworkers, occurred to- 
day when the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. re- 
sumed operation on the 10-hour schedule. Many 
of the striking employees were back at their 
posts when the whistle blew this morning and 
the company expects that within a short time 
the balance will have returned. The Thunder 
Lake mill is the first plant within the city lim- 
its to resume, altho the Rhinelander Box & 
Lumber Co. just outside the city started up a 
few days after the strike was declared. 

The Rhinelander strikers received a black eye 
in the form of an injunction granted by Judge 
A. H. Reid, on June 30, restraining them from 
attempting to intimidate employees of Thunder 
Lake company or in any way interfering with 
its business. The injunction was unusually 
stringent, in that it expressly forbade even the 
use of the word ‘‘scab’’ as applied to the com- 
pany’s workers, this being held to be a form 
of intimidation. This injunction took the re- 
maining pep out of the strikers, who had been 
acting in a decidedly ugly manner toward the 
men who ventured to work. 

The Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., at L’ Anse, 
Mich., also started operations today. The Tim- 
berworkers’ Union, at Nahina, Mich., has voted 
to return to work. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co.’s sawmill, at Negaunee, Mich., is operat- 
ing double shifts with a full crew. No con- 
cessions were made to the men, who returned 
of their own accord after voting by a large 
majority to do so. The union headquarters at 
Munising have been closed and crepe hung on 
the door. So far as the State of Michigan is 
eoncerned, the strike is now practically over, as 
with the exeeption of a dadhs city there is not 


a mill in the State now closed because of the 
strike. ; 

Word has been received from the Shelvin & 
Clarke Co., at Fort Frances, Ont., that both its 
mills are now running days and the company 
expects to put on a night shift in one mill im- 
mediately. Hours and wages remain the same 
as when the men walked out on June 1. 





Very Large Timber Deal Consummated 


Announcement was made in Chicago this 
week by Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of the consummation of one of 
the largest timber deals in the history of 
Wisconsin, whereby the Hines interests ac- 
quired the Superior & Southeastern Railroad, 
a 60-mile logging road running out of Su- 
perior, and all of the property, including the 
sawmill and timberlands of the Willow River 
Lumber Co., Hayward, Wis. Included in the 
deal was the purchase of over 70,000 acres of 
timberland bearing some excellent stands of 
white pine, Norway pine, hemlock and also 
some exceptionally fine hardwoods. 

This purchase gives the Hines interests 
three mills in this section of Wisconsin and 
indicates the progress that is being made in 
developing the properties. The sawmill of 





Supplementing the article printed on 
page 50 of the March 6 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled 
‘‘John Smith’s Amended Returns,’’ 
R. B. Goodman, chairman of the com- 
mittee on economics of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has prepared an article on amended in- 
come tax returns which is timely and 
valuable to those desiring to file 
amended returns. Copies of the article 
may be obtained from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 











the Willow River Lumber Co. is the largest in 
the State of Wisconsin, being equipped with 
three bands and a gang. The plant is to be 
improved greatly and will be used exclusively 
to manufacture softwood lumber, the capacity 
being 50,000,000 feet a year. 

The plant of the Park Falls Lumber Co., at 
Riee Lake, is being improved greatly and 
hardwood lumber exclusively will be pro- 
duced at this plant. It is the intention to 
make this plant the largest and best hardwood 
manufacturing plant in the United States. 
Dry kilns and a complete planing mill are to 
be built and other facilities added which will 
increase the efficiency of the plant and better 
the quality of its product. Hardwood logs 
from the tract purchased from the Willow 
River Lumber Co. as well as from the Park 
Falls Lumber Co.’s tract will be manufactured 
at this plant. The capacity will be approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 feet annually. Improve- 
ments are also being made at the Park Falls 
plant of the Park Falls Lumber Co., where 
only softwoods are being sawn. The capacity 
of this plant is 40,000,000 annually. All of 
the Hines mills in the North are operating to 
capacity on the day shift. 
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Loss by Fire Quarter Million 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Fauco, Aua., July 8—The sawmill, planing 

mill, dry kiln and all sheds and attachments 
with about 2,000,000 feet of lumber of the Me- 
Gowin-Foshee Lumber Co., of Faleo, were de- 
stroyed by fire Saturday, July 3. The estimated 
loss is $225,000 to $250,000, partly insured. 
The present plans are to rebuild at once. The 
fire started in the boiler room at the sawmill. 
F. T. MeGowin is president of the MeGowin- 
Foshee Lumber Co. and W. E. Foshee, of Mont- 
gomery, is vice president. 





New Million Dollar Retail Concern 


SHELDON, Iowa, July 7.—The West-Hart 
Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased the yard 
and plant of A. W. Bachmayer, of Madison, S. 
D., which will be known as the Madison Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co. The new concern will 
incorporate under the laws of South Dakota 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 and head 
offices at Madison, S. D. It will add more re- 
tail yards to its list in that State. A. R. West, 
of Sheldon, who is head of the new firm, has 
been in the retail lumber business for the last 
twenty years. 


Committees for Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 7.—St. Louis intends to 
do itself proud at the annual concatenation of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, to be held 
here Sept. 9-11. Nothing will be left undone 
to make this the most successful Annual in the 
history of the order. This was decided upon at 
a meeting of local members of the organiza- 
tion at the American Annex Hotel yesterday. 
Details are yet to be worked out, but a number 
of unusual events are scheduled. The enter- 
tainment will be of a constructive nature. 

W. G. Funck, Vicegerent Snark for the east- 
ern district of Missouri, is chairman of the 
finance committee, and his associates are W. P. 
Anderson, Supreme Scrivenoter; Julius Seidel, 
past Snark of the Universe; T. C. Whitmarsh, 
Stephen J. Gavin, E. W. Wiese, and Sidney S. 
May. 

The other committees follow: 

Membership—Sidney S. May, A. C. Goessling, 
W. Pfeffer, F. T. Becks, William F. Klenk, E. A. 
Schumacher, A. E. Smart, James Milne, Leon Her- 
rick. 

Reception—Grant Gloor, V. A. Schutte, Fred 
Crandall, Ed. Goedde, Adolph Boeckeler, P. C. 
Trombley, Harry Willhite, Otto Pfeffer, W. W. 
Dings, Peter Freyermuth, C. K. McClure, W. W. 
Milne, G. W. Gladding, W. A. Zelnicker, F. C. 
Brewer, M. E. Meacham, M. Beckemeier, W. 
Biederman, J. E. Mink. 

Hotel and Arrangements—C. E. Price, 
Mullen, D. R. Fitzroy, L. M. Tully. 

Publicity—H. R. Isherwood, Julius Seidel, Roy 
Edmonds, E. D. Tennant, Pat Cook. 


Auto—T. W. Budde, H. C.. Ball, T. C. Whitmarsh, 
L. E. Cornelius, W. W. Dings, W. H. Dulany, Guy 
B. Fulton, G. W. Funck. 


Ladies’ Reception—Mrs. C. E. Price, Mrs. C. C. 
Mullen, Mrs. Grant Gloor, Mrs. Arthur Goessling, 
Miss Julia Gavin, Mrs. D. R. Fitzroy, Mrs. H. Ball, 
Mrs. Ed. Goedde. 


Issues Book on Home Financing 


New Oreans, La., July 5.—As a feature of 
its comprehensive campaign to encourage home 
building, the Southern Pine Association has pre- 
pared a summary of a number of the plans in 
operation in various cities of the country for 
financing prospective home owners. This infor- 
mation is presented in the form of an attractive 
pamphlet of about 60 pages, entitled ‘‘ Housing 
Plans for Cities.’’ The data are uptodate ana 
authoritative, having been mostly obtained from 
the chambers of commerce of the different cities. 
The pamphlet is being distributed to boards of 
trade, commercial associations, city lumber 
dealers, architects, engineers and others inter- 
ested in the question of housing. Copies may be 
obtained by any corporation, civic organization, 
or specially interested individual, by addressing 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

PPAR 

REcENTLY there occurred the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of a house built by 
Benjamin Jones, an early settler of Kiantone, 
Chautauqua County, New York. The house 
raising is said to have been the first in the 
county at which liquor was not dispensed lib- 
erally to those present. The house was of frame 
and is today one of the most substantial in the 
county. The plaster used was made without 
lime. Clam shells were gathered in the creek 
near by and mixed with the sand after being 
ground up. The house is now owned by the 
Cheney family. 





c. ¢. 
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HIGH COST OF SAWMILLING 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 3.—It costs some- 
thing to run a sawmill nowadays. If anyone 
doubts this statement he should consult Jack 
Mason, purchasing agent for the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills. Figures compiled by him 
show that material costs have gone up from 
40 to 197 percent since 1915. In the last issue 
of the Industrial Harmonizer, official publica- 
tion of this company’s employees, Mr. Mason 
presents the subject as follows: 


I would call your attention to the following list 
of supplies in daily use in and around our plants 
and the percentage of increase in the prices of them 
since 1915: 


Band saws, 96 percent; circular saws, 109 per- 
cent; files, 128 percent; conveyor chain, 110 
percent ; leather belt, 90 percent; balata belt, 40 
percent; rubber belt, 140 percent; lace leather, 
197 percent; lath twine, 100 percent; friction 
paper, 94 percent; fire hose, 87 percent; nails, 
113 percent; brooms, 99 percent; bar steel, 114 
percent; waste, 78 percent; planer knives, 136 
percent; lubricating oil, 49 percent. 

You will see from the foregoing that ‘‘conserva- 
tion” is the motto to hang on the wall. Some 
“gink” has said that the fellow who could make 
two blades of grass grow where but one flourished 
before was a benefactor of the human race. Fol- 
lowing the same line of reasoning, the fellow who 
can use supplies until they are worn out instead of 
throwing them away half worn, and then hollering 
for more, is indeed a great factor in cutting down 
operating expenses. I don’t mean to insinuate that 
the junking of half used material is a common prac- 
tice around our plants, but only want to call to 
your attention that in these days of the high cost 
of everything it behooves us all to get the utmost 
service out of everything necessary to the opera- 
tion of the business. 





UNIQUE INDUSTRIAL HOUSING PLAN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5.—One of the most 
important features of lumber trade interest 
that has developed in Indiana recently is the 
concerted movement on the part of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce to relieve the in- 
dustrial housing situation in every industrial 
city in the State. A meeting is to be held in 
Indianapolis July 8 to adopt definite plans of 
procedure. Chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations thruout the State have been 
invited by the State chamber to send representa- 
tives to the conference. The program provides 
for morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 

The State chamber has information that be- 
tween 50,000 and 75,000 homes are needed in 
Indiana to care for industrial workers alone. 
The officers of the chamber take the position 
that individual ownership of homes not only 
helps to solve the housing situation, but also is 
a great factor in stabilizing social and indus- 
trial conditions, since each home owner has 
**purchased stock’’ in his community and in 
the nation. 

The chamber has designed a community hous- 
ing unit, which is also intended to be used as 
a pattern in industrial housing projects, as a 
part of the ‘‘Indiana plan’’ for home owning. 
The unit provides for forty-eight homes with a 
central park and circle boulevard. Additional 
building lots may be added to provide for any 
number of houses. The lots are fifty by 200 
feet, the premises to occupy fifty by 100 feet 
and the remainder to be utilized as a ‘‘ baby 
farm’’ or for garden, poultry, rabbits etc. 
The chamber takes the position that large num- 
bers of employees in factories having come from 
rural communities, will look with favor on a 
home garden and poultry yard, as it will enable 
, them materially to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing as well as to afford healthful recreation in 
connection with the eight hour working day. 
It is pointed out that by spending an hour or 
two in his garden each day, the worker would 
be in a position to raise a considerable part of 
the vegetables and fruits used in his home. 

The plan provides for triangular portions in 
the central plaza on the outside of the boule- 
vard. These are set aside as playgrounds for 
the exclusive use of the families in that par- 
ticular section—a space being provided for 
each of the four sections of the unit. The 
central park is to be used by all residents of 
the unit. A community house would stand in 
the center of it. 

Houses are to be sold to employees on the 
instalment plan, the purchaser paying a small 


sum down and the balance to be financed by the 
employer or loan associations, to be paid in 
monthly instalments. The unit is to be laid in 
the outskirts of the city and adjacent to the 
factory where the home: owners are employed 
and to. bear an appropriate name. 

Another feature of the ‘‘Indiana plan’’ is the 
‘Own Your Own Home Club,’’ which operates 
along the same general lines as the Christmas 
savings clubs, except that the person holding a 
membership saves a small sum each week to 
accumulate a fund with which to make the ini- 
tial payment on his home. A strong argument 
for the Indiana plan for encouraging individual 
home owning is that even tho the present high 
cost of building operations might prevent the 
building of a home by workers of modest means, 
the high wages received should make it prac- 
tical for the average worker to lay aside a 
small sum each week to be used to such an end, 
either when he has raised a sufficient amount or 
when costs of construction come down, if they 
ever do. 


A NOTEWORTHY CONSOLIDATION 


Burrao, N. Y., July 3.—The American Ce- 
ment Plaster Co., of Lawrence, Kan., one of 
the largest producers of gypsum and gypsum 





SAFEGUARDING THE WORKMEN 


NEw OrxEANS, La., July 5—The Southern 
Pine Association, in promoting greater safety 
among the employees of its membership, has 
just published a pamphlet for the information 
of foremen in the logging, transportation, and 
milling departments. The information given 
is educational and is intended to reach the 
workmen thru the foremen. Charts are given, 
showing in a statistical way causes of accidents 
and progress toward more satisfactory condi- 
tions. 





FORD MOTOR CO. OPERATES SAWMILL 


Detroit, Micu., July 5.—Is Henry Ford 
planning to manufacture lumber the way he 
manufactures Ford cars and tractors? is a 
question asked more than once by lumbermen 
who have visited the plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. in this city. An investigation reveals that 
while the company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber there seems little like- 
lihood that it will ever manufacture all the wood 
required by it tho its operations will be in- 
creased. The investigation does reveal, how- 
ever, that the sawmill, viewed from the safety 

. standpoint, is an un- 











usual one. R. A. Shaw, 
of the department of 
safety and factory hy- 
giene, in this connection 
says, ‘‘ We consider the 
mill the best guarded 
one in the country. All 
pulleys, shafts, friction 
gears and other moving 
parts are covered with 
solid screen guards, 
making the possibility 
of an accident very 
small. Furthermore, 
screened fences are in- 
stalled along the sides 
of shafting and under 
dangerous belts, while a 
fence is also placed at 
each end of the carriage 
and a cable is arranged 
along the outside to 
keep men out of 
danger.’’ 

The sawmill, an ex- 
terior view of which ac- 
companies this article, 
was bought, torn down, 
moved three hundred 








AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE SAWMILL OF THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


products in the world, has been consolidated 
with The Beaver Board Companies, of this city, 
manufacturers of the well known Beaver Board. 
The American Cement Plaster Co. has large 
gypsum deposits and mills located at all prin- 
cipal gypsum producing points east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and this merger with the 
Beaver Board Companies brings it strong finan- 
cial support to further its immediate plans of 
expansion. This consolidation will also help 
The Beaver Board Companies to enlarge and 
improve their service to the trade. 


IMPORTANT LUMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED 


MarsHFIELD, ORE., July 3.—Adelsperger & 
Conrad of this city have sold to the Lake Tim- 
ber Co. 6,100 acres of timberland, containing 
about 500,000,000 feet, principally of spruce, 
the land lying in the vicinity of Lake Tahkenich, 
a few miles south of the Siuslaw River. W. F. 
McGregor, Frank Patton, and R. K. Booth, of 
Astoria, are the heaviest stockholders and in- 
corporators of the Lake Timber Co. James 
Manary, a big logger on the Pacific coast, is also 
interested in the purchase. No definite state- 
ment has been made by these men as to the 
size of the proposed operations upon this tract, 
but it is believed that as it is one of the finest 
spruce areas on the Coast, logging will probably 
be begun and lumber manufactured as quickly 
as the equipment can be secured and set up. 





miles, set up, and put in 
production in the space 
of one hundred and 
seventy-five days during the last winter. 

The sawmill is equipped with a single cutting 
12-inch band saw, which in eight hours pro- 
duces 30,000 feet of lumber. In addition a sal- 
vage mill is operated equipped with a resaw, 
which resaws all slabs, saving pieces down to 
1% inches in width and % inch in thickness, 
The average output of the salvage mill is 3,000 
feet of short lumber a day. The lumber is used 
for body parts of the Ford car and the product 
from the salvage mill represents a great sav- 
ing, as it only requires four extra men to get 
the 3,000 feet of lumber. Bark, sawdust and 
other waste are used in the power plant. 

At present the company is operating its mill 
and yards with forty men, but expects to reduce 
this number by the installation of new methods 
of handling lumber. For example, at present 
a conveyor is being constructed to deliver the 
lumber directly from the sawmill to the dry 
kilns, which will do away almost entirely with 
the seasoning yard. 

Timber is secured from all parts of the State. 
A timber buying gang is operated, which buys 
small tracts on the stump and, after felling it, 
hauls the logs to the railroads with special 
Ford trucks. These trucks haul 500 to 800 feet 
a load and travel at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. The company expects to continue the 
purchase of timber and manufacture of lumber 
and announces that eventually it will be on a 
much larger scale than at present. 
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Farmer’s View of Portable Farm Buildings 


(Concluded from Front Page) 

like. But when it comes to high speed work on 
incidental jobs we don’t do well. We find our- 
selves so slow and so wasteful of materials and 
so uncertain of results that we usually give it 
up and get along without the things we would 
make if we had the necessary tools and the skill 
to use them. If the local retailer will install 
the necessary machinery and will hire the labor 
to operate it efficiently he doubtless will be able 
to utilize less valuable and even waste lumber 
in fashioning articles for which he will easily 
find a country market. He will benefit himself 
and will do his farm customers a good turn. 

However, I believe it is only reasonable to say 
that in the matter of prices charged the farmer 
is entitled to a fair share of the savings made by 
the use of machinery and low-grade lumber. 
We farmers like to believe that we. appreciate 
and follow business methods, and we do not be- 
grudge a merchant a fair profit. Neither do 
we like to see ourselves used as an avenue for 
a get-rich-quick scheme. Farmers are persistent 
in learning the true value of articles which they 
buy, and they have a habit of ceasing to buy 
from those merchants who charge unreasonable 
profits. So it is likely that they will buy labor 
savers of real usefulness which are priced at 
reasonable figures. But it is also likely that a 
retailer who tries to market these new articles at 
prices that will yield him his normal retail prices 
on the lumber, a percentage on the labor and 
a fat, comfortable profit on the completed article 
will find himself with a large stock of labor 
savers on his hands with which he may equip 
his own farm. So it is suggested that the local 
man play the game fairly on the cost-plus plan. 
If he will do this I think he may count on our 
hearty codperation. 

The type of articles is a local matter and 
must be worked out by the local man. The big 
requirement is that they must be of real prac- 
tical value. One of my neighbors has an ex- 
pensive and extensive arrangement to assist in 
eutting seed potatoes. Such a machine may be 
practical in some places but not in this local- 
ity. And these articles must be substantial. 
Any small accessory that is placed out in the 
lots must be built to stand up under harder 
usage than a lumberman probably would guess. 
Lists have been prepared and blueprints drawn: 
but I don’t care to do more than mention a few 
articles that would be useful in the corn belt 
and that could be easily built and sold in a lum- 
ber yard. 

Some Useful Articles That Could Be Built 

I have a seed corn rack, made with a sub- 
stantial frame and covered with ordinary win- 
dow screen, that is highly satisfactory in allow- 








Seed corn drier with door and sides covered 
with wire screen 





ing the corn to dry and 
in keeping the mice out. 
I have hog feeders with 
gates to keep chickens 
out, chicken feeders 
with covers that keep 
other stock out, water- 
ers for hogs and chick- 
ens, creeps for small 
chickens arranged in 
such a way that the 
larger chickens can’t 
eat all the feed, coops 
with exercising pens 
that are rat and rodent 
proof, and other similar 
devices. No woman who has had to get along 
with inferior coops on a rat-infested farm be- 
cause her husband could find no time to build 
better equipment, could pass up a nicely made 
group of chicken coops or a colony brooder or a 
flock feeder and waterer without making a big 
effort to own it. I had the services of an expert 
carpenter for two weeks, during which time he 
made the equipment I have mentioned and some 
other things, and I have two weeks of work for 
him whenever he can come back. 

It should be an easy matter for the local 
dealer to find out what would be salable and 
to keep this list up to date. In fact, I believe 
if he were to advertise in the local paper that 
he was equipped to build such articles he would 
be swamped with business. If my local lum- 
berman happens to see this I wish he would 
make me a set of dump boards for my wagon, 
a hog chute with wheels that can be moved 
about easily, two or three hog crates and some 
individual hog houses that can be taken down 
and stored under cover when not in use. 


Why Not a ‘‘Trouble Man’’? 


Why not add to the yard force a ‘‘trouble 
man’’ just as the tractor people keep a ‘‘ trouble 
shooter’’? Let me give a personal experience. 
Our landlord built us a new house to replace one 
that burned down. He built it very well, in 
accordance with his own plans, drawn in the 
city. When we moved in the wife found her- 
self without cupboard and work-table room and 
without a suitable place to care for our small 
daughter. So the carpenter I mentioned be- 
fore made tables, cupboards, drain boards and 
the like for the wife, fixed doors and windows 
so they would work, made a folding bed and a 
walker for the little girl and generally com- 
pleted our home by doing the work that was 
outside the contractor’s agreement. Not all 
people can get the services of a skilled carpenter 
in doing these little things, but a great many 
people would appreciate such a service and 
would gladly pay for it. Wouldn’t it be a real 
service if a person could get a man from the 
lumber yard when the roof leaked or the doors 
were out of commission or new screens or 
storm sash were needed or any of the thousand 
and one other things happen? I know it would 
be a real service, and I believe it would pay the 
yard that could furnish such a man on short 
notice. A eareful distinction would have to be 
drawn between his work and the work of the 
local contractor. There is room for both, and 
we will pay for the services of both. Just now 
I am putting a new hay track in an old barn, 
and I would gladly pay for an expert to come 
out and put up the jack rafters necessary to hold 
the extension of the track out over the load. 


Retailer as a Distributer of Fertilizers 


One other suggestion and I will go back to 
my own business of farming. Here in the corn 
belt we have cropped and cropped until the ele- 
ments from which our crops are made are com- 
mencing to show signs of being depleted. As 
yet we haven’t seriously considered commer- 











‘Substantial feed bunk of workmanship beyond the skill of the 
average farmer 


cial fertilizers in Iowa, but we are surely com- 
ing to it. Now here is where the local lumber- 
man comes in, in connection with the county 
farm bureau. In a small community such as 
ours the lumberman has more shed room than 
has any other merchant, and during the winter 
his supply of cement and plaster usually is 
rather low. Why couldn’t he act as distribut- 
ing agency of these fertilizers that we ought 
to use? The carload rates on limestone and 
phosphate carrier are so much lower than small 
lot rates, and the car lots are so much easier to 
get that to buy in this way would effect a con- 
siderable saving. Few of us believe we need 
ear loads of these things, but we would like 
to have smaller amounts, especially if it could 
be hauled in a slack time at little expense. So 
if the lumber yard would utilize its equipment 
and foree in this way and enable the farmer to 
haul a load home as well as to town the dealer 
would not only realize directly on the venture 
but would increase the farmer’s buying power 
thru larger crops and thereby reap a second 
harvest. 

In conclusion, I believe that if the local lum- 
berman would undertake this kind of work, with 
the larger idea of helping his patron as well as 
himself, he would reap a substantial profit and 
be a real asset to the community. But as surely 
as he goes into it solely as a means of feather- 
ing his own nest he will have to feather it with 
the things he builds. This is the day when farm- 
ers are working on close margins, and they must 
see a real financial benefit before buying; but 
when they do see such a benefit they will invest. 
That is the retailer’s opportunity. I for one 
wish for the day when I can spend my time at 
my own particular business of farming, and 
when the business of making the articles I 
need to assist me will be conducted efficiently 
by some local agency. I shall be glad if this 
agency is the local lumber yard. 











A farm-made chicken feeder which could well 
be made in a retail yard 
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An Arkansas Community That Has Realized Its Ideals and a Lumber 


Retailer Who Has 


Texarkana is in the southwestern part of 
Arkansas and Little Rock is near the center 
of the State. About midway between these 
two cities is the town of Arkadelphia, a name 
that has stuck in our mind both because of 
its mellow sound and because we associate it 
with the production of Arkansas pine. But 
the large sawmill interests are gone from this 
little city, and the production of lumber, what 
little there is, rests with the small, portable 
mills. These small mills bid fair to be of 
great and increasing importance in the forest 
areas of the South, for experience seems to 
show that after the big mill has gone thru 
and has devoured the forests with its whole- 
sale methods until apparently nothing is left, 
the little mill comes in and finishes up 
the trifling areas and corners of virgin tim- 
ber that were beneath the notice of the big 
outfits; and as time goes on and the second 
growth makes its appearance the little mills 
are there to harvest that. In certain of. the 
southern States where lumbering has gone on 
for a century the tendency toward the little 
mill has had its perfect work; and in many 
such areas the production of lumber is on a 
permanent basis, with the annual cut not ex- 
eeeding the annual growth. When we be- 
come pessimistic over the statement that 
within the next five years 82 percent of the 
southern pine mills will cut out we may well 
recall the fact that after the big mill comes 
the small, and that nature if given half a 
chance will grow new forests where she grew 
the old. There are large areas that at present 
seem adapted only for the production of trees, 
and here trees will grow; at least until we 
learn to utilize the land for agriculture. 

The Retailer and the Small Mill 


True, the retail wing of the lumber frat- 
ernity does not look with undisguised affec- 
tion at the small mill. Retailers have no 
quarrel with the small mill, itself, but too 
often they do have a quarrel with the small 
miller. His methods and outlook as well as 
his outfit are often little. And in that case 
he fails to see any importance in sound mer- 
chandising methods. It is an old story and one 
but too well known to the retailer who tries 
to do business in the vicinity of these outfits. 
The little sawmill man is more intent upon 
cutting lumber than upon getting it marketed 
in the right way. He will sell to anybody at 
his own price. He knows little about costs 
and cares little about them, tho at times he 
wonders why he stays so poor. But high 
costs and high prices are great educators in 
the justly famed school of experience; and 
it does not seem unreasonable to hope that in 
the course of time sales arrangements, will 
be perfected and the new wholesalers’ or- 
ganization will get in its educative work, and 
the small mill will take its rightful place as 
an efficient and economically sound unit of the 
lumber business. Until that time comes re- 
tailers who are doing business near these 
mills will have more or less trouble meeting 
their illogical prices; and to do it they’ll have 
to rely largely on quality and service. 

But we are getting away from Arkadelphia. 
If you look the town up in the census returns 
you’ll get a wrong idea of its size. These re- 
turns will show it to have four or five thou- 
sand people, while it really has two or three 
thousand more than this number. One of the 
largest flour milling concerns in the South is 
located on the outskirts of town and con- 
sistently declines the invitation to be incor- 
porated within the city. The matter of taxes 
explains this situation. But while the census 
returns do not include these people as part of 


Demonstrated the Teaching of Trade Ethics 


Arkadelphia they are there and contribute 
their numbers and their trade if not their 
taxes to the support of the town. 

The visitor coming to this little city for 
the first time, as I did, is likely to have a 
pleasant surprise. All States that depend 
largely on agriculture have a great number of 
small towns, and these small towns are not 
always nor often ideal in appearance. I’ve 
driven cross country thru the Corn Belt and 
have gone thru dozens and scores of little 
places of which I had never heard and which 
seemed to vie with each other in squalor and 
in careless disregard for the things that are 
commonly considered vital in modest and sat- 
isfactory living. The old notion about the 
sweet simplicity and rural beauty of the small 
town and of the country is very often nothing 
but a myth. It is up to the people and not 
to the place. If they are persons of char- 
acter and have a desire to have clean and at- 
tractive surroundings they’ll contrive to have 
them, whether they live in city, town or 
country. I venture to say that thousands of 
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“An ambition for attractive surroundings” 


‘¢wholesome country towns,’’ east and west, 
north and south, could show the people who 
sing their praises such a quantity of small- 
bore cussedness as would cork the horrified 
singers for all time to come. I don’t know 
that there’s any essential difference in this 
regard between the small towns the country 
over. And oftentimes when small-town vice 
doesn’t blossom rank and red there is lack of 
revenue or lack of vision or both that leaves 
the place looking like something that was 
begun in the night and never finished. 

The small town and the country offer a 
whale of a problem and a whale of work not 
only to social workers but to local well wish- 
ers; lumbermen and bankers and merchants 
and farmers. When sanitation is known and 
practiced, when people understand the social 
and the economic value of attractive build- 
ings and grounds and of general neatness, 
then we’ll have a lot fewer country young- 
sters tearing off into industrial life, and we’ll 
have a country and a small-town population 
that will be more intelligent and more effi- 
cient about organizing their own powers to 
meet their own problems. An ambition for 
attractive surroundings goes with a willing- 
ness to take advantage of better mercantile 
and agricultural methods. A banker or a 


shoe dealer who is a wise man will rejoice 
with a solemn joy when his community builds 
better buildings and spends labor and money 
in improved appearance of their homes. It 
is a sign that they are becoming alert. They 
will be more alert in making a livelihood as 
well as in making a lawn. They will have 
larger incomes and will deposit more money 
in the bank and will buy more shoes. They 
will be contributing to that community dig- 
nity and morale that are reflected not only 
in advanced real estate values but also in 
human values. 


A Pleasant Surprise in Arkadelphia 

I traveled into Arkadelphia on a local train 
that stopped at everything having the ap- 
pearance of a town. Let me hasten to add 
that this doesn’t lead up to a threadbare 
joke about the ‘‘slow train thru Arkansas.’’ 
There are express trains over this road, but 
the local suited my purpose. Some of the 
towns were neat and thrifty looking, some 
were not. They had an appearance different 
in detail from Corn Belt towns, for the latter 
don’t have cotton bales lying around the rail- 
road stations; but in general effect they rang 
up just about what any line of small towns 
in the country would do. The brakeman 
ealled Arkadelphia, and I couldn’t see any 
town. I wondered if I had made a mistake 
and was about to alight at a place a hungry 
mule could eat in a couple of bites. But the 
station is on the extreme edge of the town, 
and when I got up into the retail district the 
surprises began to break. The retail business 
itself looked thrifty and progressive and oc- 
cupied an ample amount of street frontage. 
Apparently there is a vast deal of buying and 
selling done. I wish you might see the resi- 
dence part of the city. I couldn’t under- 
stand it at first. Block followed block of not 
only nice houses but big, luxurious mansions 
of the best southern type. Mingled among 
them were modern bungalows that if I know 
anything about costs must have set their 
owners back from $8,000 to perhaps $20,000. 
This has been a forest country, and the town 
is old, so there are stately shade trees. There 
are splendidly kept lawns surrounded with 
neatly clipped hedges. In fact there are all 
the marks of an old and wealthy residence 
town; not one that you’d see in New Eng- 
land, for New England has her own distine- 
tive marks, and the South has hers. 

The whole city isn’t like this, and I have 
yet to see a town of its size that is entirely 
made up of homes of wealth. Even the 
suburban residence towns around Chicago and 
New York have quarters where working peo- 
ple live; gardeners and chauffeurs and cooks, 
if no others. But Arkadelphia has the marks 
of being a splendid residence town. Part of 
the explanation lies in the fact that is is an 
academic center. There are at least four 
colleges and perhaps more. Two are negro 
schools and probably do not explain the nice 
residence section of the city, however valua- 
ble and exemplary these institutions are. But 
the other colleges not only offer a valuable 
training to the white students who attend 
them but also have an important place in 
the social life of the city. When it comes 
to the actual production of cash wealth for a 
city an oil well or an underwear factory will 
knock the spots off a college. But in making 
a city a place of beauty and poise and giving 
it the air of being a place where the whole- 
some and fine arts of living are practiced a 
college has an immeasurable value. This 


somewhat intangible thing is a sound, general 
argument in favor of colleges and of college 
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training; tney make themselves felt in their 
neighburhoods tor good. 


Impressed by Local Retailer 


For a variety of reasons a town and its 
business men are usually much alike, due of 
course to the mutual ettect which they have 
upon each other and to the fact that birds 
ot a teather are still wont to flock together. 
After bemg so tavorably impressed with this 
little city of schools and homes 1 was pre- 
pared to be equally impressed by the local 
iumber retailer, and my expectation was fully 
met. N. V. Wright 1s, or was, president ot 
the Arkansas association of retailers. 1 put 
this qualiication in, tor the annual conven- 
tion 1s to be held between the dates of writing 
this article and of its publication. I recall 
with a great deal of pleasure the one conven- 
tion ot this association which { attended a 
number ot years ago. This association has a 
wide reputation tor being very much alive 
and very earnest and effective not only im pro- 
moting good mercantile methods among its 
members but also in promoting good citizen- 
ship and State development by the use of 
practical means. One of the accusations that 
useu to be leveled against Arkansas people 
was that they were tond of boasting of tne 
State’s potential wealth and then of doing 
nothing to make this wealth available.. ‘They 
used to assert confidently that Arkansas was 
one of the very few States that could support 
itselt if it were cut off from the rest of the 
world; and after making this assertion they 
straightway imported millions of dollars worth 
of food that they might better have raised 
for themselves. The association of lumber re- 
tailers has done differently than that; and to 
its eredit belongs an honorable part of the 
practical campaigns that have been waged 
to increase the wealth and self reliance of the 
commonwealth. 

Mr. Wright, I understand, has worked hard 
and successfully to continue the good work 
of the association. Such an organization 
owes its first duty to its own members; for 
it must be apparent to the least thoughtful 
that the big contribution.a business man can 
make to the public is thru the efficient and 
honest administration of his business. There 
doubtless has been a fruitful field for this 
kind of effort in Arkansas both because of 
the transition thru which the lumber busi- 
ness has gone and is in fact still going and 
because of the changing temper of the State’s 
buying public. Many dealers with progres- 
sive and modern ideas have been held back 
in the past from the practical execution of 
these ideas because their customers were not 
ready to utilize the service offered. The 
work of the association in this respect, then, 
has been not only to sell the ideal of service 
to the dealers but to the public. There is no 
positive limitation to this thing. There is 
no point at which a lumberman can stop and 
say that he has reached the limit of develop- 
ment. The best lumber merchant in the world 
is constantly revising the practical applica- 
tion of his ideal of service as publie condi- 
tions change. What is best in one place 
might be useless in another, so while the 
Arkansas organization has learned from other 
associations it has depended for much of its 
wisdom upon its home experience and upon 
its knowledge of home people. 


A Northerner in the South 


‘*Tt was and still is hard to do business 
with some of the old-time Arkansas people,’’ 
Mr. Wright said. ‘‘I came from the North, 
myself, a good while ago, and while I know 
these people pretty well I can see how men 
from other States would find it very difficult 
to understand or to do business with some 
of our country folks. It’s hard to explain 
without running the risk of misrepresenting 
them. We have in many and maybe all parts 
of Arkansas a class of country people who 
are poor, who find it pretty hard to make a 
living with their old-fashioned methods and 
who have to be very saving if they make ends 
meet. They are suspicious of businéss men 
and of all town people. They behave like the 


proverbial burnt child who fears the fire. 
Maybe they used to deal with a dishonest 
class of tradesmen and so formed their ideas 
of all business men in this bad way. I don’t 
know. A northern man would find them pen- 
urious to a degree he wouldn’t have dreamed 
possible. They act suspicious; they hesitate; 
they get so mentally set on the matter of 
price that little else seems to matter. 

‘*Now these people, you understand, are 
in the minority and their number is decreasing 
both because some of them are changed over 
to a better way of thinking and doing, be- 
cause they are literally dying out and because 
they make no new recruits to their ranks. 
The war did a lot for them. It brought 
them into contact with the rest of the world 
in a new way, and it sent the young fellows 
into the army. I am thinking of a boy who 
belonged to a country family and who seemed 
fast falling into the small, grasping habits of 
his ancestors; but when he came back from 
France he was a changed man. He is just 
as industrious and honest, but in addition to 
these traits he has gotten a new knowledge 
of how to make industry effective and how 
to live among folks. He has gone back to 
farming and is making a success of it; and 
he is using capital and modern methods. 


Bettering Agricultural Interests 


‘*While there are not such a great number 
of people of this class there are a few, and 
we have to deal with them. This is an im- 
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portant agricultural center. We have a 
county agent and a home economics demon- 
strator, and these people are backed by the 
local Rotary Club. Thru these means the 
agricultural interests of the county are being 
bettered, and thru them, also, some of these 
suspicious back-country people are slowly 
being reached and converted to better ways.’’ 


Building Material Store Contemplated 


Mr. Wright has a splendid location for his 
yard within a block of the retail center of 
town. He decided that it was the one loca- 
tion he wanted, and he persisted until he got 
it. He has plans laid, I believe down to exact 
details, of the new yard he is going to build. 
It is going to be as modern and efficient a 
‘*building material store’’ as he can make it, 
featuring show windows, sales rooms and the 
rest. The present plant would be considered 
fully adequate by the majority of small city 
dealers, but Mr. Wright is merely making it 
do until the time is ripe to erect the new set 
of buildings. 

Mr. Wright has all the appearances of a 
fighter. I would guess that while a person 
could go far with him by employing reason 
and sense and honest codperation he would 
not get an inch by bullying or trying 
‘slicker’? tactics. In fact there are stories 


of business clashes in which these things got 
exactly nothing in the way of immediate posi- 
tive results and proved boomerangs in the 
long run. There is not much mail-order sell- 
ing done in Arkansas, tho some orders are 
shipped in. But the local retailers have had 
to meet another kind of competition that 
doubtless is the lineal descendant of the re- 
tail selling that used to be done by the local 
mills. This is selling direct to consumer by 
the wholesaler or manufacturer; the shipping 
in of goods with no reference to the local 
retailer. A salesman would drop in at a re- 
tail office, get an order if he could and then 
scout around to see if he couldn’t sell a car 
of stuff to a contractor or a prospective 
builder. That kind of business is embarrassing 
to the retailer, to say nothing of the rights 
he may have. To see his customers go over 
his head with the consent and connivance of 
the men from whom he buys his stock leaves 
him with few logical reasons for existing. 
Mr. Wright decided that this was not fair; 
that if a wholesaler left the retailer to sell 
only the stuff that the wholesaler himself didn’t 
care to handle direct it meant that the re- 
tailer would carry only the less profitable 
items of stock and would sell only in driblets. 
He felt that at the prices charged and the 
service rendered the wholesaler who did this 
kind of business was using the retailer as a 
dumping ground and as a cheap assistant; 
that if the retailer wasn’t there at all the 
wholesaler would have to revise his direct- 
selling policy, charge wider prices and have 
the bother of a lot of detail which he escaped 
when he sold both to consymer and to retailer. 
There used to be a good deal of indignant 
assertion of ‘‘rights’’ by retailers who suf- 
fered in this way, but these men made the 
mistake of asserting that the wholesaler had 
no right to sell direct; and here they were 
likely to fall foul of the law and also to fall 
foul of local public opinion when the facts 
came out. Mr. Wright did not make this mis- 


take. 
The Worm Turns 


He learned that a certain cement salesman 
had sold a car of cement direct, getting the 
regular retail price. A short time afterwards 
this fellow strolled in and gaily asked for an 
order. He didn’t get it. He didn’t even get 
any kind words. When he was reminded of 
this sale over the head of the local dealer he 
got his back up and sputtered about his rights 
in the matter. Mr. Wright admitted that the 
cement company might legally sell wherever 
it could and that he didn’t question this for 
a moment. ‘‘I, too, have some rights,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and one is to buy my stock where I 
please. You have the right to sell all the 
cement you can and to any person whom you 
can induce to buy. But so long as you sell 
to the consumers in this town you are in the 
retail business and hence are my competitor. 
I don’t choose to make it a practice to buy 
stock regularly of my competitor, for this puts 
the control of my business in his hands. It 
gives him a club with which to break my neck. 
I haven’t any order for you and I’ll not have 
so long as you follow this policy. This is 
final. If you want to come to my office and 
talk to me as a friend, all right. If you come 
as a salesman for your company it isn’t all 
right. I don’t want you to darken my doors 
in that capacity again.’’ The salesman tried 
to show verbal fight, but he left abruptly at 
Mr. Wright’s suggestion. Other salesmen of 
the same concern came to see him and also 
left abruptly. Later on this company re- 
pented and changed its policy. Mr. Wright 
told the salesman then that his company had 
deliberately laid itself open to suspicion and 
would have to walk even more cireumspectly 
than a concern that had never departed from 
ethical conduct. He is now purchasing from 
this concern, and to the best of his knowledge 
it is selling only to retailers. There was 
never any attempt at concerted action in this 
matter, for such action is definitely illegal; 
but most retailers heard of it in one way or 
another, some of them thru the salesmen of 
ethical concerns, and at the present there 
seems to be much less direct selling in the 
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State. Wholesalers and manufacturers are 
possessed of a better notion of the real value 
and importance of the retailer in the business 
of distributing building materials, 


Quality Fight Wins Out 


Mr. Wright had a contest at the time he 
started his yard; a contest that helped him 
decide on certain of his business policies. 
Certain interests which need not be named 
did not understand all the features of modern 
retailing and did not want him to start busi- 
ness in the city. They made the mistake of 
threatening him with ruin if he did start. 
Perhaps that’s the reason he opened his yard; 
I don’t know. A least these other interests 
made a second mistake in thinking that the 
public was interested in but one phase of 
lumber selling; namely, low price. They sold 
lumber very cheaply in the heat of the con- 
test. They had plenty of financial backing, 
too. But Mr. Wright was not to be tricked 
into a price fight. He specialized on quality, 
a novel idea to his competitors. He also laid 
stress on building service and on the sale of 
building material, and he carried every kind 
of building material that he could handle at 
a profit. As a result he got by and showed 
some profit every year, while his belligerent 
competitors suffered losses on this part of 
their business until the stockholders got tired 
of it and made the officers of the company 
close out its retail lumber department. 


Since that time Mr. Wright has continued 
to sell building material instead of just lum- 
ber and to lay special stress on service. If 
his customers wish him to he will undertake 
to deliver the completed house, a turn-key 
proposition. At the time of my visit he had 
a bungalow under way that he was building 
on this basis, a house that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. 


‘*I pelieve the trade press and the news- 
papers ought to preach home building, and I 
believe they ought to do it all the time,’’ Mr. 
Wright said. ‘‘Some people are holding off 
because of high prices, but those who are 
doing this are speculating. They’re not afraid 
of losing money, not if they have enough to 
build their houses, they’re hoping that a turn 
of affairs will make their money worth more; 
and this is speculation. Suppose a man 
builds now and later on prices should drop. 
When labor and building material go down 
in price all other prices will go down. In 
that case a man can sell his house if he 
wishes and with the proceeds buy just as 
much of this world’s goods then as he can 
now. He’ll get less for his house, but a 
dollar bill will then buy more. The man who 
has to borrow money to build would have to 
repay cheap money with more expensive, but 
even in his case it is likely that the thrift 
induced by paying out on a home would more 
than make the difference. And when the 
country needs houses as badly as it does now 
I believe people ought to be persuaded to 
build them.’’ 





Plans Ready for Grain Bins 


The Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La., announces that in order to assist in 
the storage of the grain crop and to help re- 
tailers take care of the country trade the trade 
extension department of the association has had 
developed a practicable, portable grain bin 
which can be built of either standard or short 
length lumber. The association offers to fur- 
nish retailers blue prints showing the working 
plans for the construction of this grain bin 
for a nominal charge. 

Undoubtedly the car shortage is going to be 
exceptionally severe this year. A great deal of 
grain will be lost unless it is stored and stored 
properly. One great advantage of a portable 
grain bin is that it can be removed from the 
field when it is empty, thus permitting the cul- 
tivation of the entire field the next year. Re- 
tail lumbermen who will assist farmers in stor- 
ing their grain this year will be rendering a 
great service and incidentally will develop con- 
siderable business. 


Mail Order House Urges Building 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, and this 
belief is backed up by actual results obtained 
by retail lumbermen, that mail order competi- 
tion is very easy competition to meet and beat. 
However, the mail order houses employ excel- 
lent selling methods in many cases and obtain 
and use the best of talent in selling by mail. 
The retail lumberman who will keep posted 
upon methods followed by these houses will 
find many sound business principles which he 
can employ in his own business. 

One of the largest mail order houses dealing 
in lumber recently sent out a 4-page letter 
to its customers and prospective customers, de- 
signed to bear every evidence of being a per- 
sonal epistle. The thread which ran thru the 
letter was, to quote from it, ‘‘Now is the time 
to build.’’ This letter, written by the vice 
president and general manager, had a lengthy 
postscript suggesting that the prospect visit the 
nearest plant of the company in order that the 
mail order company could have an opportunity 
of demonstrating its 


terial and higher prices in all lumber and kindred 
products. 


After all, supply and demand govern prices. No 
other products are surrounded with the same condi- 
tions of overdemand and short supply, and a dollar 
invested in houses or barns is twice as safe as a 
dollar invested in any other staple or necessity. 
Today, lumber and its kindred products are the 
sure value. 





UTILIZATION OF STUMPS PROFITABLE 


New York, N. Y., July 7—A most interest- 
ing report on the utilization of stumps from the 
pine land of the South by destructive distilla- 
tion is given in an article by W. R. James in 
Chemical Age of New York, in which he reports 
a profitable study made by the Hercules Powder 
Co. on twenty-five acres of cutover pine lands 
in Mississippi. 

Careful record, he says, were kept of mate- 
rial and labor, the number of stumps and their 
weight per acre. The report indicated that the 
land could be cleared at an average cost of $30 
per acre. A plant costing $4,050 at war prices, 





ability to. give service 
and fill orders carefully 
and promptly. Of 
course, the ordinary re- 
tailer seldom stops to 
think that his customers 
or prospective customers 
would care to visit the 
yard, but just the same 
it is a good idea to issue 
such invitations, espe- 
cially where the retailer 
has reason to suspect 
that someone is going to 
build or is thinking of 
building. Where an up- 
todate mailing list is 
kept and where a record 
is made of the changes 
in ownership of farms it 
would be a mighty good 
thing for the retail lum- (iy 
berman, whenever a new Wf 
family moves in or Wik 
whenever a family }¥ 
changes from one farm 
to another, to write a 
personal letter of con- 
gratulation and _ inci- 
dentally suggest that 
the next time the farmer 
is in town he call at the 
yard and get =  ac- 
quainted. Of course the 
retail lumberman does 
not have to wait until 
the farmer comes to 
town to get acquainted, 
but it is a good idea to 
suggest it. 

But to return to the 
mail order house letter, 
which quite clearly 
summed up some fea- 
tures in connection with 
the housing shortage. 
In this connection the 
letter said in part as 
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of material. 
it’s free. 


Phone 77 






Use the Sunlight 
It’s Free 


Sunkght is the world’s champion disinfectant. 
t eI It’s on the job most of the time and it’s just as 
necessary for the sleepmg quarters of the hog as 
it is for bedrooms in the house. 

Therefore, in planning your hog housa, be sure to pro- 
vide plenty of windows. See that every nook and corner 
gets its share of this reliable disinfectant. In this way you 
will also make sure of good ventilation. 

Build a substantial hog house, for the hog needs pro- 
tection more than any other animal on the farm. Make 
sure of good drainage and cleanliness. 

We stand ready to give you any adyice om the question 
And our advice is just like the sunlight— 


We can furnish you with necessary plans. 


M. Bolton Lumber Co. 


L. C. Laun, Mgr 


AN ADVERTISMENT THAT ATTRACTS ATTENTION 





follows: 


First of all, let me again say that the prospec- 
tive builder may look with confidence upon the 
future value of the right sort of buildings erected 
now of highest grade materials and of the proper 
design and planning. 

America needs more houses and barns than it 
has. Since 1914 this country built only a fraction 
of the buildings usually built and needed to care 
for population. Result: Overdemand for houses 
everywhere. If there were an underdemand it 
would be unsafe to build—because prices would 
sure go down; but the overdemand still exists as 
strong as ever and must continue to exist in face 
of conditions with which I shall try to acquaint 
you, not only for months but for years. Refer to 
any newspaper in the land for proof of overdemand 
for houses. 

Another important factor in the situation is that 
of supply. and in viewing the lumber situation the 
outstanding conclusion is forced upon us that the 
day of low priced lumber has passed. 

During the war surplus supplies of lumber and 
millwork were used for war purposes. Labor was 


scarce, and at the time of the armistice there were 
no surplus supplies and a record breaking building 
boom opened up. 

There could be but one result—scarcity of ma 


consisting of a horizontal retort and accessory 
equipment, and the 24-hour distillation schedule 
showed an average yield of 62.29 gallons of tar 
and oil, and 463 pounds of charcoal per ton of 
wood. A 36-hour schedule showed an average 
of 76.4 gallons of tar and oil, and 411 pounds 
of charcoal. 

The operating profit for the short run was 
$12.33 per acre, and the long run averaged 
$12.81 per acre. The process did not include 
separation from the crude oil. The oil is used 
in disinfectants, in the flotation process, and 
manufacture of paints. 





In New York State and northern New Jer- 
sey, building contracts awarded in May 
amounted to $51,052,000, a decline of 35 per- 
cent from the April figure, altho greater by ten 
million dollars than the total for May, 1919. 
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THE NEED FOR ADVERTISING 


As Aunt Mary and Uncle Joe Cannon were 
driving to town to mail an order to Van-Near 
Bunk, Cuthouse Co., of Bayport, for a bill of 
material with which to build a new house they 
happened to see a large sign at the Home Lum- 
ber Co. Yard which said ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home; We Will Draw the Plans; Furnish all 
Materials, Have Mrs. Roe help Plan a Con- 
venient Home; Tell You what the Completed 
Home Will Cost; Deliver Promptly by Motor 
Trucks.’? Aunty Mary said: ‘‘Why Joe, that’s 
just what we have been looking for. Let’s 
stop.’ ‘‘All right,’’ said Joe, as he turned 
the car in by the curb. 

Bill Iron, the lumber dealer, greeted them 
pleasantly as they stopped, and invited them 
into his office. They made known their inten- 
tions of building a new home and said they 
had about decided on a plan which they dis- 
played for Bill’s inspection. Aunt Mary saia 
the plan wasn’t just what they wanted in 
several particulars and Uncle Joe, while ad- 
mitting the same, said they didn’t know as 
they could do any better. Anyhow, the fellows 
at Bayport advertised they could furnish the 
plans and sell the stuff cheaper than local 
dealers could. 

Bill asked Aunt Mary to explain how she 
wanted her home arranged and then he showed 
them how, by his plan service, he could give 
them just such a plan as they desired. He then 
showed them his*complete stock of materials and 
told them how each kind was manufactured and 
shipped in carloads from many different mills, 
and how he could deliver the various materials 
on the job with less handling and expense than 
could anyone else who would have to buy and 
reship all of it. He then estimated the cost of 
the proposed home and named a price, which at 
a good profit was less then the price asked at 
Bayport. 

What happened? Bill sold the house and 
Aunt Mary said when leaving: ‘‘Now, I’m 
going to have just such a home as I’ve always 
wanted. I’m so glad, Mr. Iron, that we hap- 
pened in.’’ And Uncle Joe said: ‘‘I know, 
Bill, that you can do just what you say you’ll 
do, but by gosh, I’d never knowed it if we 
hadn’t just happened in.’’ 

What really happened? Bill Iron did some 
serious thinking. His customer’s parting words 
‘‘We just happened in,’’ kept ringing in his 
ears. He knew he had the stock, the right 
prices and the service that his community 
needed, but they did not seem to know it only as 
they just ‘‘happened in.’’? The next day and 
thereafter the local papers of his town told the 
story to all the public, that previously a few 
‘*happened’’ to see on the sign board. Now 
all prospective builders in that vicinity come to 
the Home Lumber Co. before sending away for 
plans and prices and they do not find reasons 
for buying elsewhere. Bill Iron gets the busi- 
ness and that’s ‘‘ What Happened.’’ 


W. W. STEELE, Lodi, Wis. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF WHAT HAPPENED 


Joe Rand, assistant manager of The HOME 
Lumber Co., stretched lazily in his chair and 
watched the manager, Mr. Fulton, who was 
writing at the desk. 

‘*Well, Joe, what is it?’’ inquired Fulton. 

‘Say, Mr. Fulton, did you notice that old 
man and woman that came here this morning 
early?’’ asked Joe. 

The manager hesitated: ‘‘Oh, you mean old 
Jones and his wife? Yes, I remember; what 
did they come for?’’ 

‘*They didn’t come for anything, but they 
got something,’’ laughed Joe. 

Mr. Fulton looked incredulous. — ‘‘How’s 
that? You didn’t sell them anything, did 
you? Why, they always use mail order houses. 
Explain yourself, Joe.’’ And Mr. Fulton was 
all attention. 

‘Well, sir,’’ began Joe, ‘‘I noticed the old 
couple as they were riding past this morning, 
reading that sign out there in front and after 
they had gone on by a few rods, I saw the old 
lady jerk the old man and say something to 


him and he began backing his Ford until they 
got just opposite the advertisement, about us 
helping plan houses, telling the cost, delivering 
the lumber and everything. Then the old folks 
began arguing. I couldn’t hear all they said 
but from what I got, the old woman wanted 
to come in and see about it, but the old man 
didn’t. But she overruled him and they both 
got out and came in. Well, sir, they sure asked 
me some questions. 

**T told them we’d do all we said out there 
and the old woman was tickled to death nearly; 
but the old man, well he was sort of holding 
back like. He said he suspected they had bet- 
ter go on and order like they had started ’cause 
they always got pretty good lumber—then Mrs. 


Jones chimed in and—‘‘ Got purty good lumber ° 


nothing—! Why the last we got was so knotty 
and ugly you wouldn’t hardly use it for a hog 





GIVEN HONORABLE MENTION 


So many good articles were entered 
in the ‘‘ What Happened?’’ contest that 
it not only was difficult to pick the win- 
ners of the three major prizes and the 
winners of the five special prizes, but 
also to settle upon those entitled to 
honorable mention in the contest. After 
carefully going over the articles sub- 
mitted the following were judged 
worthy of honorable mention: 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Woods, 1005 Sixth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. M. Morris, Potlatch, Idaho. 

M. L. Cooper, c/o McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co., Denver, Colo. 

Miss Rachel Singleton, Houghton, 
Mich. 

I. Skeels, Little Rock, Ark. 

J. W. Lamm, Danville, Il. 

Miss Frances Hardy, c/o Curtis Sash 
& Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Miss M. Germond, Duluth, Minn. 

Miss Mayme Mootz, Ironton, Ohio. 

W. H. Haselhorst, St. Louis Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William J. McHale, Soperton, Wis. 

Pirman H. Hass, New Holstein, Wis. 

Marie Farquhar (age 11) Frederick- 
town, Mo. 

Dwight H. Carson, Malakoff, Tex. 

G. H. Struckman, Kenosha, Wis. 

W. W. Steele, Lodi, Wis. 

E. T. Goodrich, Westboro Lumber Co., 
Westboro, Wis. 

W. H. Hassig, Butte, Mont. 

* Miss Laura Cunningham, W. M. Simp- 
son Lumber Co., Washington, Ind. 

E. Charles Hayes, Berkeley, Calif. 

Thomas D. Vredenburgh, Springfield, 
I. 


Miss Alice M. Myers, Berkeley, Calif. 


No attempt was made to put the 
names down in order of merit. Articles 
submitted in this contest will be printed 
in the American Lumberman from time 
to time, as there is much sage advice 
and many excellent ideas to be gained 
from reading them. 











pen, and then they didn’t send us near all the 
right stuff. 

‘¢ Ah, now there’s the barn; it was good lum- 
ber,’’ said Mr. Jones. 


‘*Huh! That barn and silo was there when 
we bought the place, long time ago. You ain’t 
never done nothing to ’em but paint ’em. You 
don’t know where that lumber came from, now 
do you? Might have come from this very place 
for all you know.’’ 

‘*Tt did,’’ interrupted Mr. Fulton laughing, 
I sold it to Clark before Jones moved in there, 
quite a good many years ago. I remember I 
tried to make Clark buy him a home, at the 
same time, but he wouldn’t; said the old one 


was good enough for him. But go ahead, what 
did the old folks do?’’ 

**DO? Do what the woman said of course, 
and I sent a load of lumber out right after 
dinner. The old man was still rather doubt- 
ful.’’ 

A few weeks later, Mr. Fulton picked up a 
book lying on the table. ‘‘Say Joe, what’s 
this?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, that?’’ said Joe looking up, ‘‘ That is 
a mail order plan book. Old Jones brought it 
in this morning. He is just tickled to death 
over his new home. Says he’s thru with that 
book ’cause there ain’t nothing better than 
your Home Lumber Co.’’ 

‘*Yes, they all think that after they try us,’’ 
agreed Mr. Fulton. 


Dwicut H. Carson, Malakoff, Tex. 


RELATES AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


Facts are better than fiction. Following is 
a statement of facts: 

I would prefer to eliminate the names of the 
interested parties, but should any one be in- 
terested enough to care to know, I can give the 
names and all in detail. 

Last October, 1919, a reputable contractor 
in Springfield figured a house bill with us. The 
owner, naturally desirous of obtaining any 
competition that he would consider legitimate, 
took the matter up with one of the mail order 
“fready built’? house concerns. After getting 
all figures together, the owner was convinced 
he could save some money, and following a con- 
ference with the contractor, placed an order 
by mail for his ‘‘ ready built’’ house. 

Now the interesting facts appear. 

The job was to have been completed inside 
of sixty days. The owner was paying rent, 
and wanted to move early, prior to the extreme 
cold weather setting in. In his calculations, 
the owner overlooked the expense of excavation, 
brick work in the foundation, the building of 
his flue, plastering, and other items which the 
‘‘ready built’’ house price did not include. 

In February, 1920, the contractor ‘began 
calling on us for materials that were short. 
Since then he has occasionally called on us, 
The building has been under way now for eight 
months. The contractor was in our office today, 
and has just told me that all deliveries have 
not been made. There are still due and un- 
shipped, the bath tub, the sink, and some of 
the other items. As to when they will be de- 
livered he does not know. 

He told me that the owner and himself are 
both very much disappointed over the outcome. 
Delays in deliveries have been serious, the ex- 
pense has mounted up much higher than was 
anticipated, and he further stated he and the 
owner are of the opinion that everything con- 
sidered, the place is standing them over one 
thousand dollars more than had they bought the 
materials in Springfield at the prices quoted. 

Allow me to state further as to what also 
often happens to many of our customers who 
figure bills with mail order houses and ‘‘ Ready 
Built’? house concerns. Usually opportunity 
is given us to set before these customers all 
facts and figures, and proper comparisons. My 
candid opinion is that over 99 percent of the 
building materials used in Springfield are fur- 
nished by Springfield dealers. The less than 
1 percent that is purchased outside has caused 
enough dissatisfaction and expense to main- 
tain these percentages. 

If the man in the picture went into that 
office and received the proper information in de- 
tail, he threw away that mail order book he 
had in his hand, did business with his home 
dealer, saved some money, built his house in 
the time it was expected, and was satisfied. 

I have set forth above two examples—one 
‘*What Happened?’’; the other ‘‘ What Might 
Have Happened’’? I do not recognize the 
gentleman in the picture. I would say that if 
he gave as much study and consideration to 
placing the order for his new house as he did 
to the buying of the car which he is driving, 
he stepped into the lumber office displayed in the 
picture and placed his order for his new home. 


Tuos. D. VREDENBURG II, Springfield, Tl. 
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Associations Present Arguments in Hearing on 
Proposed Freight Advance Before Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6.—Counsel for the 
several regional lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, in their oral arguments before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, followed closely 
the lines laid down in the testimony presented 
by witnesses under oath. 

Counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and 
North Carolina Pine Association stood to- 
gether against a percentage increase in lumber 
rates with a maximum, as proposed by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Association, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, A. L. Osborn, 
who took the stand for the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; 
and the Wholesale Sash & Door Association. 

Attorneys representing lumber associations 
also discussed in oral argument the general 
features of the straight percentage increase 
proposed by the carriers. 

Counsel for the railroads opened the oral 
argument and were scheduled to close it. They 
presented the case of the carriers in a force- 
ful and clear cut manner, deprecating the con- 
tention of so many shippers’ witnesses who had 
taken the stand that if the commission grants 
anything like the percentage advance sought 
about everybody now shipping freight will go 
out of business and the railroads really will 
find their present revenues reduced rather than 
increased. 

Questions by members of the commission, 
sometimes with obvious humor, indicated that 
they were not very greatly disturbed over the 
statements of some witnesses and some attor- 
neys that if any considerable increase is granted 
on the commodities in which they are directly 
interested it will prove disastrous to their busi- 
ness. 

Joseph N. Teal, who presented the case for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the California Redwood Association, was the 
first lumber attorney called in the oral argu- 
ment. Mr. Teal followed Fred H. Wood, who 
had summarized the case for the western car- 
riers, and who represented specifically the 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Mr. Teal took Attorney Wood to task, along 
with some ‘other railroad attorneys, for speak- 
ing lightly about the prewar revenue of the 
railroads as if it were a matter of small mo- 
ment, saying: 

My own judgment is that if the carriers had 
these same prewar revenues today it would not be 
necessary for them to come before the commission 
seeking a large percentage increase. The years 
1915, 1916 and 1917 were the most prosperous in 
the history of the railroads of the country. They 
had little in the way of additional war wages to 
pay during that period and the prices of materials 
required by them were not nearly so high as now. 
So I do not understand their object in coming 
before this body, which knows the facts, and dis- 
cussing these same prewar returns as a matter of 
no moment. 

Mr. Teal declared very earnestly that ‘‘the 
lumber interests of the Pacific Coast are seek- 
ing no special favor from the carriers or the 
commission.’’ At the same time he said em- 
phatically that his clients do object to the 
amount of the increase asked for, declaring: 

Every factor entering into the problem which 
makes for an increase in operating costs to the 
carrier has been maximized by their representa- 
tives, while every factor tending to counteract the 
increases has been minimized, if not ignored. They 
carry present day expenses, which are admittedly 
on an abnormal level, into the future, but do not 
take into account increase in traffic as conditious 
become more settled. 

Mr. Teal strongly urged the commission to 
increase passenger rates as well as freight 
rates. Several other lumber representatives 


also urged that this be done in justice to ship- 
pers of freight. On this point he said: 
Of course, if the commission finds that passenger 


fares are now bearing their full share of the bur- 
den they should not be advanced until freight 
rates are brought to the same basis. No good rea- 
son has been presented, however, why passenger 
fares should not be increased. To lay the entire 
burden of increased rates on freight hardly seems 
fair, and it will not appeal to the sense of justice 
of the average man. It will be conceded that the 
fundamental thing is to secure more revenue, and 
also that business should be disturbed as little as 
possible in the process. 

Mr. Teal argued that it does not follow that 
the proposed horizontal increase will produce 
the desired revenue. 

I remember a few years ago when my party put 
thru a horizontal tariff bill, expecting wonders 
from its operation. Well, it did not take us long 
to find out what had occurred, but we were a long 
time getting rid of the result. 

Mr. Teal contended that every intelligent 
person knows some commodities can bear 
heavier freight rate burdens than others. The 
reason is simply that business ‘iis not done that 
way, and can not be carried on that way. 

‘“TIn all earnestness I say that a percentage 
increase will not meet the situation,’’ he added. 
‘fA percentage increase on all commodities 
leads to the assumption that rates are equally 
profitable on all commodities. This is not 
true. An increase that would seriously inter- 
fere with the movement of one commodity 
would not be particularly noticed by another.’’ 

He insisted that it is highly important to the 
shippers whom he represents that well estab- 
lished relationships be disturbed as little as 
possible. He pointed out that western carriers 
in their application take this position, and also 
said that individual adjustments could be made 
in this proceeding and others as soon as possi- 
ble. Further, he said: 

Some of the carriers in the hearing declared it 
was their purpose to issue new tariffs restoring 
relationships. I have seen such changes made 
very quickly when it was to the interest of the car- 
riers to make them. 

Today there are obvious discriminations that the 
24- or 25-percent increase proposed by the western 
carriers would simply make more glaring. What 
profit will it be to the carriers if they put in rates 
under which the traffic will not move? When rail- 
road rates reach a certain point the traffic will 
seek the water. There is no question as to the 
effect of water competition. Even when the com- 
mission found that water competition had ceased 
the carriers insisted on keeping in the water com- 
petitive rates lest that competition be again encoun- 
tered. 

He insisted that the carriers themselves 
should make the necessary readjustments to 
maintain well established relationships and re- 
move obvious discriminations. He declared: 

There is no necessity for calling upon the com- 
mission to make these readjustments ; they should 
do it themselves and do it promptly. If the rail- 
way executives, traffic managers and others are 
going to turn to the commission for everything but 
the drawing of their salaries what will become of 
private control? 

Mr. Teal said that ‘‘service is the first requi- 
site to restore confidence and business and 
eredit.’? He added that the credit of some 
railroads even now is of the highest character. 
The way the carriers have stood up even in the 
face of bitter criticism from their own friends, 
he said, is the best possible testimony as to 
their stability. 

He objected to the straight percentage in- 
crease on many grounds, emphasizing again 
and again its probable effect on shipments of 
lumber from the Pacific Coast and on the lum- 
ber industry in that part of tht country. 

In conclusion Mr. Teal declared the railroads 
had failed to make any constructive suggestions 
or define any specific plans for the future. 
There was no question, he said, but a majority 
of the people favored the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership. 

‘<Tt was assumed by too many,’’ he added, 
‘<that the return of the roads to their owners 
would end all transportation troubles. Of 


course, this was not a fair assumption. The 
railroads have not been codperating as they 
should be, and when the car situation became 
eritical they abdicated and turned the problem 
over to this commission. If their figures are 
accurate the situation we are facing is appall- 
ing.’’ 
Southern Representative Is Heard 


J. V. Norman, representing the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, which takes the 
same position as the western lumber shippers, 
followed Mr. Teal. He also talked for some 
time about the general phases of the proposed 
freight rate advance. He said the advance 
should be uniform throughout the country, at 
least as to interterritorial rates. He objected 
to one percentage from the Southwest and an- 
other from the far West, which would place a 
heavier burden on one district than on another; 
asking: 

Why should the alluvial land section of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have the measure of its rates in- 
fluenced by conditions in North Carolina, with 
which it has little or no traffic or commercial rela- 
tions, and be deprived of the benefits of its very 
close relations with Illinois? 

The people of that section have entered into a 
compact whereby they became a part of the Union 
of States and are committed to the bearing of their 
part of the national burden, but they have not con- 
sented that any one should draw arbitrary lines 
across the map of our common country and compel 
them to assume the burdens of a portion of the 
country and be deprived of the benefits of associa- 
tion with the remainder of the country. 

I have heard no answer to that process of rea- 
soning and I think I ought to say frankly to this 
commission that if such a thing is done to the 
detriment of my clients or the injury of my State 
it is my purpose to endeavor to have the Supreme 
Court say whether there is any constitutional war- 
rant therefor. 

He denounced as complicated and absurd the 
methods proposed by the carriers for applying 
varying increases in interterritorial rates: 

Why, they actually propose to increase these 
rates according to the existing division between 
carriers. That is to say, if there is a thru com- 
modity rate on lumber from the South to the West 
and the increase in the South is 30 percent and 
in the West 20 percent, then part of the rate is 
to be increased 30 percent and part 20 percent, 
but how much of it 30 percent and how much 20 
percent depends upon the divisions between the 
carriers—divisions that have been arrived at by 
hard and secret trading between the carriers, 
which vary as between different carriers and be- 
tween the same carriers in different directions. I 
submit that this proposal is ridiculous and absurd, 
and had I come here with such an absurd proposal 
the wise men who guide the destinies of the rail- 
roads would have laughed me to scorn. 


Mr. Norman took the position that the com- 
mission must consider commercial conditions 
and the effect upon the movement of traffic 
of the changes that may be made in rates. The 
rates must be fixed on a basis on which the 
traffic will move so as to produce the required 
revenues. If needed revenue is to be added to 
the railroads’ incomes, he said, traffic must 
continue to move in the future substantially 
as it has in the past; adding: 

This can only be done by disturbing as little as 

may be existing relationships, particularly upon 
low grade raw materials which move long dis- 
tances to highly competitive markets. For in- 
stance, the existing adjustment of coal and lumber 
rates is one which has been established after long 
years of experience and does not so much reflect 
the difference in transportation costs as it does the 
relationship that is necessary in order to permit 
the maximum movement of traffic and obtain the 
maximum revenue. 
‘ This is a country of wide expanse and great dis- 
tances. Its prosperity has been founded upon the 
free movement of raw materials produced in widely 
scattered sections of the country and moving 
great distances into competitive markets. If by 
your action you destroy or even greatly retard this 
free movement of raw materials the whole busi- 
ness fabric of the country is changed, if not de- 
stroyed. 


Mr. Norman paid his respects to organiza- 
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tions which do not favor a percentage increase 
with a maximum, declaring: 


We have witnessed here an exhibition of short- 
sighted selfishness that makes one almost despair 
of human nature. Those producers of raw mate- 
rials who are closest to competitive markets have 
been here, with, so far as I recall, a single excep- 
tion, insisting upon a percentage advance which 
will give them an advantage over their competi- 
tors. That exception was Mr. Osborn, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association, who 
was big enough and broad enough to try to pro- 
tect the lumber industry while it was being mur- 
dered in the house of its friends. 

The gentlemen who have been insisting upon 
this advantage have considered only their own 
interests and have been blinded to the broad eco- 
nomic questions involved, which affect the pros- 
perity of the whole people. It is to the advantage 
of the consuming public to have as wide competi- 
tion in their markets as possible, and to so adjust 
rates on heavy commodities that nearby producing 
fields would have an overwhelming advantage 
would not be to the ultimate good of the consum- 
ing public. The nearby producer would raise his 
prices in times of great demand so as to increase 
his profits by the measure of the increased dis- 
advantage of his competitor, while in times of 
slight demand he would be in position to reduce 
his prices below the cost of production of his com- 
petitor and force his competitor out of the market. 

The result would be, in the lumber industry, for 
instance, that the mills a long distance from the 
market would be compelled to go out of business, 
as the mills in Louisiana did in 1914, and then 
when the demand grew heavy the supply would be 
diminished. This commission has _ consistently 
recognized the necessity of maintaining existing 
relationships on heavy low grade traffic and per- 
mitting movement of the long haul traffic. It did 
this in the Ffteen Percent Case and the traffic man- 
agers in charge of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration did the same thing in their famous 
General Order 28. 


Counsel for Southern Shippers Speaks 


R. C. Fulbright, counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association and for southwestern ship- 
pers in general, in his oral argument confined 
himself to a discussion of the general features 
of the big ease. Meanwhile, he submitted a 
comprehensive brief in support of the position 
of the Southern Pine Association in favor of a 
straight percentage increase. In his brief he 
replies with some spirit to the criticism of that 
and other lumber organizations that have op- 
posed the position of the western shippers, 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and 
Mr. Osborn. The brief states: 


This association feels that it is trivial in a gen- 
eral proceeding of this character, for both parties 
to point to resolutions and other expressions of 
attitude on prior conditions, which, at first blush, 
appear to be inconsistent with the attitude here 
assumed. The only apology this association has 
to make for such expressions is that it has been 
endeavoring in times past to codperate with the 
desires of the producers of lumber on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Inland Empire, even tho such 
endeavor may be contrary to the best interests of 
the members of this association. It is fully ad- 
mitted that we assented to the fixing of a maxi- 
mum advance of 5 cents under General Order 28, 
altho the result of that order was to impose a 
greater advance upon us for a much shorter haul 
than was imposed upon our competitors hauling 
across the continent; the difference being due to 
the fact that our commodity is heavier and is sold 
upon the basis of board feet measurements. It is 
also true that we joined with our western friends 
in endeavoring to effect a flat increase of 3 cents 
a hundred pounds instead of a percentage increase 
subject to a maximum of 5 cents a hundred pounds. 
This, however, was more to our benefit than Gen- 
eral Order 28, because we suffered less disadvan- 
tage on an increase of 3 cents applied equally on 
our traffic and that from the West than we would 
upon an increase of 5 cents. 

In like manner under the present proceedings 
we should suffer a greater disability under a maxi- 
mum of 6 cents, 8 cents or even 10 cents than we 
would under the application of a lower maximum. 

It is still our desire to cojperate as far as we 
feel we reasonably can with our western competi- 
tors, in so far as we feel that we can legally and 
properly do so, and we deeply regret the criticism 
that they have seen fit to incorporate in the record 
upon this subject. We trust that when the stress 
of the conflict has passed they will, under sober 
reflection, realize that our action is dictated by 
what we conceive to be equitable, just and reason- 
able considerations. 


The Southern Pine Association’s brief takes 
the position that the commission should not now 


go into commercial relationships. If, however, 
it determines to do so, it is contended that— 
the disadvantage suffered by southern pine under 
General Order No. 28 should be removed, as well 
as any other disadvantage it might have suffered 
by reason of having the same method apply for 
additional increases as would be paid by the Pacific 
Coast. In other words, the disability ranging from 
15 to 60 cents a thousand feet which southern pine 
suffered under General Order 28 on account of its 
being heavier should also be removed in this pro- 
ceeding and a repetition of this occurrence should be 
avoided. This can be done in two ways. One way 
is to make a maximum considerably higher on 
Pacific Coast lumber than is prescribed on southern 
pine. If the maximum on Pacific Coast lumber is 
10 cents, then the maximum on southern pine 
sheuld not exceed 6 cents. Even with the applica- 
tion of this, the Pacific Coast will stand a relatively 
small proportion of the burden of transportation 
increase because of its hauls being from two to four 
times as long as the hauls from southern pine ter- 
ritory. Another way it may be taken care of would 
be by making a straight percentage increase at one 
rate of percent for western lumber and another 
rate of percent for southern pine without any maxt- 
mum in either case. 

The brief sets forth the contention that 
there is no recognized or fixed relationship be- 
tween the rates on lumber from the West and 
those from the South. It is contended also that 
the rates on lumber from Pacific Coast and In- 
land Empire points to the northern part of the 
United States ‘‘already are unduly low as con- 
trasted with those from the South.’’ 

The exhibits placed in the record of D. D. 
Conn and E. E. Williamson on behalf of the 
Northern and Western Pine associations are 
analyzed at some length, together with numer- 
ous rate comparisons. 

Exception is taken to the statement made by 
A. C. Dixon and other witnesses placed on the 
stand for western lumber shippers that many 
mills would be compelled to close down if a 
straight percentage increase were allowed. The 
brief quotes Mr. Dixon and others to support 
the contention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion that in any event only a relatively small 
percentage of the western lumber would take 
a higher percentage than southern pine. It is 
contended that not over 8 or 9 percent of Pa- 
cific Coast and Inland Empire lumber would be 
affected by any greater percent of increase than 
yellow pine. 

In conclusion the Southern Pine Association 
brief says: 

This association wishes it to be understood that 
its members do not desire to succeed at the price 
of the failure of our western competitors. Com- 
petition which would amount to extermination 1s 
not desired and, if we felt in the least degree that 
our western competitors would be forced to close 
down their mills if the carriers’ application should 
be granted, then we would say that the applica- 
tion should not be granted. We submit, however, 
that evidence has wholly failed to show that such 
disaster will result. 

In view of the fact that only about 8 percent of 
their output will be affected and in view of the 
small difference in charges upon this 8 percent, and 
in view of the lighter weight of their lumber, the 
lower value of their stumpage and the general 
demand which may be expected for the next few 
years, we do not feel that a new level of rates can 
be placed in operation at any more favorable time, 
and we do not believe that our western competitors 
will be seriously restricted. 

C. E. Cotterill, who appeared in the case as 
counsel for Southern Pine and Georgia-Florida 
associations and the Southern Traffic League, 
joined in the preparation and submission of 
this brief. 

In his oral argument Mr. Fulbright referred 
to the fact that just about the time prices were 
at the peak the railroads came in with their 
estimates as to the basis for future operations. 
As to prices he said: 


There is no question that prices of labor and 
materials will not reach prewar levels of 1914 for 
many years to come. There is no question that 
the railroads will have a very heavy burden of 
expense for a considerable period of time. There 
is no question but that allowances should be made 
for their increased expenses in estimating their 
future needs. In doing so, however, we believe the 
commission should observe these economic facts 
and the evident tendencies of the day. 

The railroads have contrasted prices when the 
recession from the war time level reached its low- 
est ebb with the prices of the runaway market 


period when the advances were unnaturally great 
and when there was competition of purchasers 
rather than competition of producers. 

Railroad counsel have had much to say about 
shippers’ representatives who come in here with 
speculation as to the future. This line of argu- 
ment comes with poor grace in view of the fact 
that their whole case is based on speculations and 
estimates as to the future. Of course, they call 
their speculation and estimates “adjustments.” 
From their viewpoint it is all wrong for the ship- 
pers to do what the railroads are doing. They did 
not put on the stand a single witness to discuss 
the great economic questions that they have merely 
cleverly hinted at. 

We object to their coming here with a repeated 
ery of poverty. They have failed to produce a wit- 
ness armed with comprehensive statistical data to 
justify the valuation they ask the commission to 
accept. 

Every Federal agency that has examined the 
subject has found that the carriers’ valuation of 
their property is far in excess of actual value. I 
can not see how the commission could base its 
decision in this case on the valuation shown by the 
railroads. And I can not conceive of the commis- 
sion’s granting a greater increase in rate in the 
Southwest than for the Western Classification Ter- 
ritory as a whole. 

Mr. Fulbright told the commission if it de- 
cided the lumber increase against the conten- 
tions of the Southern Pine Association and oth- 
er associations which take the same viéw he 
would know its members had not read his brief. 

Mr. Cotterill’s oral argument was based al- 
most entirely on figures. He took the ground 
that the figures presented by the carriers them- 
selves fail to justify the 31 percent advance in 
rates they propose for the Southern Classifica- 
tion. He declared that the railroads’ own fig- 
ures, on the contrary, show clearly that they 
do not require any such amount in the South. 
Further he said: 

We concede that the carriers may have under- 
estimated the needs of the eastern lines and that 
those particular lines are entitled to all they ask. 
But this is not true of the South. Take the South- 
ern Railway as an example. It is the biggest car- 
rier in the South. The Southern has refused to 
accept the Government guarantee for the 6-months’ 
period. It has restored the morale of its officers 
and employees thruout its entire system and is en- 
joying a wonderful era of prosperity today; mak- 
ing more money than ever in its history. Conse- 
quently, southern carriers can not justify any such 
advance in rates as they are asking. It simply is 
not warranted by their own facts and figures. 

In support of his contention Mr. Cotterill 
quoted at length from the figures presented by 
the southern carriers. 


C. E. Elmquist, counsel for the Northern 
Pine, Western Pine and California White & 
Sugar Pine associations, made a strong argu- 
ment in support of the contention of these asso- 
ciations that the commission should grant a. 
percentage increase with a maximum on lum- 
ber and other forest products. He answered 
with force the arguments of counsel for associa- 
tions opposed to a maximum, following closely 
the facts and figures placed in the record by 
his clients. These were marshaled with excel- 
lent judgment by Mr. Elmquist, who left little 
unsaid that had not already been covered by 
Mr. Teal in support of the maximum. Much 
was made of the action of the commission in 
the Fifteen Percent Case, when it fixed a maxi- 
mum of 1 cent a hundred pounds on lumber, 
and of the Railroad Administration’s action in 
General Order No. 28, fixing a maximum of 5 
cents on lumber. Other decisions of the com- 
mission in which it recognized the necessity for 
maintaining existing relationships on lumber 
and other heavy low grade traffic hauled long 
distances into highly competitive markets. 

Mr. Elmquist also filed a strong brief to sup- 
plement his oral argument, as did Attorney 
Teal. 


Frank Lyon, on behalf of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, which held out to the 
end against the proposal of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association that regional 
associations agree to present a united front to 
the commission in this proceeding, argued 
strongly against the granting of a percentage 
increase with a maximum, as urged by the west- 
ern lumber shippers and some others. He made 
an excellent presentation of the viewpoint of 
North Carolina Pine Association. 
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Progress in all things is speeding so 
swiftly that it is hard to be surprised at any- 
thing, startling tho it may seem. However, 
when an announcement is made that engineer- 
ing principles developed in Uncle Sam’s 
dreadnaughts were used on a house built 
largely of lumber in Evanston, IIl., it is bound 
to cause comment. Nevertheless, identical ideas 
for protection were used against the greatest 
enemies of each—projectiles in the case of the 
battleship, and fire in the house. 

Naval engineers have been thru the bitter 
school of experience in finding the best and 
at the same time the most economical method 
of halting the shells of the enemy. Obvi- 
ously, the only way to stop the shells is to 
increase the armament, and naturally 14- to 
18-inch armor would be used thruout if no 
check were necessary on the expense incurred. 
But with the cost of power units, the guns, 
and the thousands of other items that make 
up a big ship running the total expense into 
millions of dollars, and with no chance to cut 
down on any of them, it behooves the de- 
signer of the battleship to place the heaviest 
armor plate where it will do most good in 
order to make his ship practically invulnera- 
ble to the enemy shells. 

When Architect John Reed Fugard, member 
of the American Institute of Architects, and 
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the firm of Fugard & 
Knapp, Chicago, designed 
a home for himself, he was 
fully alive to the question 
of fire protection. He did 
not feel, however, that in 
a suburban home with its 
lessened risk, due to greater 
isolation, a structure built 
wholly of non-combustible 
materials was necessary. 
He knew that he must have 
the joists, studs, floors, and 
partitions of wood for the 
sake of economy. Statis- 
ties showed him further 
that a great number of the 
fires that start within the 
home were traced to a cer- 
tain few points. Realizing 
fully the wonderful success 
of protecting the vulnera- 

ble points of the ship with @& 
special armor, it was most 
logical to protect the vul- 
nerable points within his 
home with metal lath. It 
was then comparatively safe, from a fire 
hazard standpoint, to use wood lath thruout 
the balance of the house. 

Mr. Fugard did not proceed to design a home 
for himself and his family without a great deal 
of thought. He considered the many different 
types of materials, some absolutely fireproof, 
others only fairly so. A man who has de- 
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signed scores of apartment hotels of the high- 


[By Wharton Clay*] 


Architect's Home Built Like a Battleship: 





est type, especially those in Chicago’s exclu- 
sive North Shore district, knows the value of 
every item that goes into a fireproof building. 
That he chose wood as the material of which 
to build the home for his family, his choicest 
possession, shows how fully this expert be- 
lieved in the possibility of fireproofing the 
frame house. 


Home Protected as Is a Battleship © 


Just as the battleship is protected by armor 
from high powered shells that are aimed at 
certain vulnerable points, his home is pro- 
tected from its most insistent enemy with 
fire-resistive materials, where fires are most 
likely to start. The naval engineer knows 
from the long list of ships now at the bottom 
of the sea, how heavy is the toll of ships un- 
protected from shells and torpedoes in the 
portions adjacent to the engines and boilers. 
On the other hand, the architect is fully aware 
of the danger to the home if the part of the 
house over the heating plant is unprotected. 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
BATTLESHIP NEW YORK WITH HEAVIEST ARMOR OUTLINED OVER 


VULNERABLE POINTS 


The destruction of the ammunition hoist may 
mean the elimination of a major battery from 
the engagement. In the home, a fire destroy- 
ing the stairway prevents the firemen from 
reaching the upper story, and imperils the 
lives of the occupants, especially in a night 
fire. 

In the battleship, the prow, amidship, con- 
ning tower, gun turrets and barbettes are 
armored twice as heavily as the rest of the 


ship. The vulnerability of these points means 
the loss of the ship and the lives of the thou- 
sand men on it. In the home, all bearing 
partitions and stud exterior walls, the ceiling 
under inhabited floors, especially over heating 
plants and coal bins, at chimney breasts, around 
flues and back of kitchen ranges, stair wells and 
under stairs, need special attention. Their 
protection with metal lath means that a home 
of frame can be made adequately fire-safe. 

There is no denying that lumber will burn. 
But take two columns capable of carrying 
equal loads—one steel and one wood, and 
subject them to heavy flames. The steel will 
fail first. Then why the term ‘fire- 
proof’’ in steel buildings? Because the 
structural steel is protected by incombustible 
materials that insulate it from heat. Metal 
lath with its mesh keeping the incombustible 
plaster intact long after the plaster has lost 
its strength, is the best protection for either 
steel or wood. 

Nine hundred ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand homes are constructed largely of wood. 
No matter what exterior type of material is 
used, the interior, joists, partitions ete. are 
of wood and vulnerable to the interior fire 
which constitutes 95 percent of the total. 
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Building with Fire Resist- 
ive Materials 


It is not an idle jest to 
say that building with fire 
resistive materials is neces- 
sary. Every year an equiv- 
alent of 11,000 $6,000 homes 
are reduced to ashes. Think 
of the precious materials 
and the lives that have 
been sacrificed to the worst 
of wastes—23,000 American 
lives each year. 

Now is the time to fol- 
low the trail so ably blazed 
by Architect Fugard. His 
unique method of fire pro- 
tection is logical. The next 
decade will see many houses 
built like a_ battleship. 
While this particular house 
may be a pioneer in its 
application and use of fire 
resistive materials, it is by 
no means experimental, as 
far as the construction it- 
: self is concerned. 

In order to prevent the interior of the stud- 
walls and the spaces between the joists from 
becoming veritable flues for the flames, Archi- 
tect Fugard specified a basket bent out of 
metal lath to occupy the spaces between the 
studs at the juncture of floor joists and walls 





*Member of the Building Construction Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 
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and filled with cement. This method of fire- 
stopping is suggested by the American Con- 
erete Institute. 

In this absolutely new, ‘‘forward-looking’’ 
method of fireproofing a home lies opportunity 
for every dealer and salesman in lumber the 
country over. For this particular house, an 
architect who is foremost in his line and a 
specialist in modern fireproofing hotel and 
apartment design saw the light of great econ- 
omy of lumber linked up with adequate fire 
protection—lumber protected by metal lath. 

Mr. Fugard, however, can not design all 
the homes built, nor can any individual reach 
every prospective builder or owner. Thou- 
sands of homes are built without an architect’s 
services. Many homes constructed under an 
architect’s supervision are built without pro- 
tection, because the architect himself does not 
know of the economical way in which a home 
can be made fire-safe. This house, built like 
a battleship, was largely of wood—studs, 
joists, partitions, floors and even a good por- 
tion of the lath. 

The retail and wholesale lumbermen on the 
firing line all mold the opinions of their cus- 
tomers and those with whom they come in 
contact. On them the country must largely 
depend for improvement in building construc- 
tion. The great opportunity for developing 
the idea of ‘‘Fire Resistive Frame Construc- 
tion’’ is in the hands of the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Lumber Dealer’s Task 


To the lumber dealer lies the task of en- 
lightening the community. He will not de- 
crease his market in the slightest. On the 
other hand, he will widen it by carrying the 
message of common sense fireproofing to his 
fellow citizens. Many prospective builders 
are awaiting just such a wonderful method to 
build. When they are made to realize that an 
economical method of building a  fire-safe 
home has been devised, they will be only too 
glad to use lumber for the major portions of 
their home, rather than in part. 

Lumber is altogether too worth while a ma- 
terial to be legislated against in building 
codes. The lumber dealer can do no greater 
service to his community than to show 
his townsfolk that he believes that to build 
at all should mean to build well, and that an 
efficient economical means of fireproofing can 
be attained by protecting the vulnerable 
points of every residence. 

Built like a battleship, this home seems a 
summation of all things that an architect 
would be glad to acknowledge. It is attrac- 
tive, economical, and above all, economically 
fireproofed in a modern way, in a manner fully 
adequate to its suburban location. It is a 
true development of a new and worthy idea 
of fire protection, a method which is being 
advocated by the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers. 





WEST COAST PRICE RANGES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—Utmost freedom of 
contract in the lumber business is shown in the 
West Coast Association’s report covering direct 
sales for June, 1920. There is a broad spread 
of prices in all grades of lumber, and likewise 
there is reflected a steady and regular decline 
from the figures given in corresponding reports 
during the era of the war. If, as believed, price 
stabilization is closed to being an accomplished 
fact, the figures supplies by the sales reporting 
department have a direct bearing on the present 
situation thruout the industry. The report sum- 
marized is as follows for the various grades: 
No. 1 v. g. flooring—Totals: 84 orders, 703,000 
feet, eight prices, ranging from $67 to $85. 
No. 2 v. g. flooring—Totals: 280 orders, 1,630,- 
000 feet, 20 prices, ranging from $59 to $89; 
highest price of No. 2 was $4 higher than high- 
est price of No.1. No. 3 r. g. flooring—Totals: 
73 orders, 551,000 feet, 11 prices, ranging from 
$48 to $71. Four-inch No. 2 and b. s. g. floor- 
ing—Totals: 99 orders, 694,000 feet, 15 prices, 
ranging from $44 to $64. Four-inch No. 3 
8. g. flooring—Totals: 20 orders, 154,000 feet, 
12 prices, ranging from $36 to $61. Six-inch 


No. 2 and better s. g. flooring—Totals: 129 
orders, 520,000 feet, 14 prices, ranging from $50 
to $67. Six-inch No. 3 s. g. flooring—Totals: 
24 orders, 110,000 feet, six prices, ranging from 
$45 to $65. 5x4 No. 2 and better ceiling— 
Totals: 304 orders, 1,388,000 feet, 17 prices, 
ranging from $45 to $73. 5%x4 No. 3 ceiling— 
Totals: 27 orders, 181,000 -feet, nine prices, 
ranging from $37.50 to $58.50. Six-inch No. 
2 and better drop siding—Totals: 251 orders, 
1,838,000 feet, 18 prices, ranging from $43.50 
to $71. Six-inch No. 3 drop siding—Totals: 45 
orders, 348,000 feet, 15 prices, ranging from 
$38 to $63.50. Eight and 10 inch No. 1 com- 
mon—Totals: 320 orders, 3,541,000 feet, 27 
prices, ranging from $25 to $40.50. Twelve- 
inch No. 1 common—Totals: 64 orders, 456,- 
000 feet, 15 prices, ranging from $26 to $41. 
2x4, 12- to 14-foot No. 1 S&E—Totals: 420 
orders, 1,595,000 feet, 18 prices, ranging from 
$22.50 to $37.50. 





STORM CREATES HAVOC WITH TREES 


The accompanying illustration, sent the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy of D. W. 
Coy, of D. W. Coy & Son, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of hardwood lumber of Defiance, 
Ohio, well presents what the force of the wind, 
traveling perhaps a hundred miles an hour in 











FREAK CREATED BY AN OHIO TORNADO 


the form of a tornado, can do to trees, let alone 
human habitations. The larger tree shown is 
a black ash about 10 inches in diameter while 
the smaller pole or branch that has been driven 
through it is about 4 inches in diameter. This 
freak was found on the farm of M. C. Rose, 
about three miles from Renolet, Ohio, in which 
town six people were killed in a tornado that 
swept thru that section on March 28. 





AD CAMPAIGN BRINGS RESULTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—C. P. Constantine, 
of Bottsford, Constantine & Tyler, and J. S. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, have evi- 
dence of unexpected results from the advertis- 
ing campaign now being conducted for Rite- 
Grade shingles. It has come in the shape of 
a letter writter by William P. Dartnall, cap- 
tain of engineers, 23 Bessborough Street, West- 
minster, London. He refers to the printed pic- 
tures of ‘‘Your excellent all-shingled houses,’’ 
and says: 

I want if possible to show this picture in a 
lecture which I hope to give in London before 
long on “Mechanical Buildings.” I would be very 
grateful if you would send me a photograph of 
same, and also any others, so I can make lantern 


slides. I am going to try to interest people over 
here in the possibility of importing complete 
houses. Yours appears to me to be about the 
best I have seen. There is a great scarcity of 
houses in this country and I want to open up a 
discourse on this subject, with as many practical 
points as you can send me in connection with 
your “Rite-Grade” shingle houses. 


Secretary Williams promptly granted the re- 
quest for the photograph and also sent a con- 
siderable quantity of his most recent literature 
bearing upon ‘‘ Distinctive Homes.’’ 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 3——From the 
offices here of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association a summary of 
production, shipments, inventory and orders, to- 
gether with a statement of comparative figures 
for 1919 and 1920 has been issued, as follows: 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, 


INVENTORY AND ORDERS, EFFEC- 
TIVE JUNE 1, 1920 
The following summary of production, shipments, 
inventory and orders, effective June 1, 1920, covers 
twenty white and sugar pine operations: 














T otal Total 
Production Shipments* 
During May— Feet Feet 
NOMOe MGs occ cecndces 50,442,833 27,982,021 
Se 11,384,768 3,188,739 
EN accceaeeans 31,827,601 31,170,760 
We BE ics ceccsacces 10,547,899 2,473,037 
Red fir (Douglas fir).... 2,946,173 1,399,766 
All other woods........ 7,995,729 5,258,292 
WEEOW WAGE 6c kc e ciees: wtcdceeas 1,054,325 
Grand totals....... 83,347,402 41,356,180 
Inventory; Orders? 
Lumber sold 
Total stocks but not 
on hand delivered 
End of May— Feet Feet 
No. 3 shop & better white 
WN dtc weceeeceawes 27,061,481 18,816,191 
No. 3 shop & better sugar 
ME Saeceweneeewete< 10,510,390 7,814,425 
PRE Weer enwewasceuce SICGSSS ln ctdeues 
MU Geavecewious 39,780,256 26,630,616 
Commons, white and 
er 107,580,187 35,928,432 
All other woods........ 52,561,129 10,086,912 
Grand totals....... 199,921,572 72,645,960 





* Omits local sales and plant use. 

+ Includes box lumber but excludes box shook and 
cut stock. 

The following comparative figures for 1919 and 
1920 are presented covering thirteen white and 
sugar pine mills: 


Production During May 





PINE ONLY 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
55,263,887 51,468,762 6.9 
TOTAL ALL SPECIES, INCLUDING PINE 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Increase 
64,358,887 70,984,376 10.2 
Shipments During May 
PINE ONLY 
1919-12 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
29,111,036 27,587,388 5.2 
TOTAL ALL SPECIES, INCLUDING PINE 
1919-12 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
35,712,324 35,643,981 0.2 
: Inventory June 1 
NO. 3 SHOP AND BETTER 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
62,396,028 31,266,034 50 
ALL SPECIES AND GRADES 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
238,678,200 177,291,750 25.7 
Orders June 1 
NO. 3 SHOP AND BETTER 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
24,917,828 21,273,355 14.6 
ALL SPECIES AND GRADES 
1919-13 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
96,509,279 57,155,268 40.8 





THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF For- 
EsTRY has started an investigation into the 
possibilities of growing trees for pulp wood in 
the State forests, the inquiry having been 
started because of the acute and increasing 
shortage of pulpwood thruout the country. 
the tests are successful, North Carolina poplar 
will be planted extensively to provide a future 
supply of timber for the manufacture of news- 
print. 
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Details of Forest Service Report 
in Response to Capper Resolution 


The extent to which the growing distance 
between forests and markets has steadily 
added to the cost of lumber in the eastern 
markets and in the country retail trade of 
the middle West has been indicated in another 
instalment. In the years before the more 
accessible forests were exhausted, transporta- 
tion imposed a charge of from $1 to $3 per 
thousand feet. The cost today to bring lum- 
ber from the South to New York is about $9 
and from the West coast $20 a thousand. 
Table 18 gives an idea of the percentage of 





Table 18—Retail Prices and Percentage Thereof 
Absorbed by Freight 
Percentage 
of Retail 
Retail Price Absorbed 
Prices per M_ by Freight Rates 
1914 1919 1920 1914 1919 1920 


New York: 
Douglas fir flooring No. 
2, clear, vertical 
grain .............$62 $86 $140 31 23 14 
Pittsburgh : 
Southern pine boards 
No. 2 common 1x8.. 32 36 80 28 25 11 
Chicago ” 
Douglas fir flooring No. 
2, clear, vertical 
ee ee ee ie 73 112 ats 20 13 
Southern pine boards, 


No. 2 common 1x8.. 22 49 66 35 16 «12 
Note: Freight charges are based on 2,500, pounds per 
thousand feet. 





the prewar and postwar retail price absorbed 
by transportation costs, charges being com- 
puted on the basis of 2,500 pounds a thousand 
feet. Table 19 shows the transportation cost 
per thousand feet of lumber to Chicago from 
1877 to 1920 by water and by rail from vari- 
ous producing sections, the figures contained 
in the table being based on weekly rates pub- 
lished by the NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN, and 
computed on the basis of 2,500 pounds per 
thousand feet. Table 20 shcws for the years 


Table 19—Transportation Per M Board Feet On 
Lumber to Chicago 
BY WATER FROM BY RAIL FROM 


Sag- 
inaw, An- Bir- 
Al. Man- Bay Mem- nis- ming- Meri- Port- 
pena, istee, City, phis, ton, ham, dian, land, 
Yrs.— Mich. Mich. Mich. Tenn. Ala. Ala. Miss. Ore. 
ot Ke eS , rr emer 
1880.. 2.22. 2.12 el kanes seers 
2862.. 1.02 1.78 wares, eee 
1885.. 1.64 1.46 bt Sernlev teleie 
ess Be TP kes cewe % Br ares ae 
hs OE eee eae ere Si Reeve Wale 
1893.. 1.61 1.46 $2.00 $4.50 $5.75 e Gawieeniemee 
1897.. 1.18 1.13 2.50 4.00 5.00 » o0s aOO 
a 2.50 4.00 5.25 .... $5.75 12.50 
1905. 2.50 4.25 5.50 $6.00 6.50 13.75 
1910.. 2.50 4.25 5.50 5.50 6.00 13.75 
oe B00 scoe coos GOS BAe iB 7o 
1918-20.... 7.38 7.88 15.00 


Table 20—Showing Increased Freight Cost On 
Retail Distribution in Southern Minnesota 


Portion of 
Average Retail 
Selling Price 
Absorbed by 
Transportation 


Average Trans- 
portation Cost 


Average Retail 
Selling Price 


Percent 

Percent Percent In- 

Per M_ Increase Per M Increase Percent crease 

1905. . $26.03 0.0 $38.25 0.0 2.5 6 
906.. 31.68 21.6 4.25 30.8 13.4 %.2 
1907.. 34.64 33.0 4.00 23.0 11.5 8.0 
1908.. 31.85 22.3 4.00 23.0 12.6 0.8 
1909.. 30.43 16.9 4.50 38.5 14.7 17.6 
1910.. 31.71 21.8 4.75 46.0 15.0 20.0 
1911 31.17 19.6 4.75 46.0 15.2 21.6 
1912.. 30.75 18.1 5.75 77.0 18.7 49.6 
1913.. 32.28 23.9 6.75 107.8 20.9 67.2 
1914 81.83 22.2 8.00 146.0 25.1 100.8 
1915.. 30.44 16.9 8.50 161.5 27.9 132.2 
1916.. 31.43 20.7 7.50 130.5 23.9 91.2 
1917.. 38.58 48.0 8.00 146.0 20.8 66.4 
1918.. 46.51 78.6 10.75 231.0 23.1 84.8 
1919.. 54.42 109.0 11.75 262.0 21.6 72.8 





from 1905 to 1919 the average retail price, 
the average transportation cost per thousand 
and the portion of the selling price absorbed 
by transportation, as well as the percentage 
of increase under each head. Table 21 shows 
‘‘wholesale and retail prices of southern pine 
and Douglas fir at vari- 



































costs in relation to the average retail selling 
prices. 

In commenting upon the tables, the report 
directs attention to the fact that in the 
country trade of the prairie States the price 
was about $25 higher in 1919 than in the 
period from 1912 to 1915. In Minnesota the 
exact increase was $23.17. Of this increase 
the manufacturer and wholesaler took $11.34 
or approximately 50 percent; the railroads 
$4.75 or 20 percent, and the retailer $7.08 or 
about 30 percent. Of the retailer’s portion 
$2.91 or 12 percent of the total increase was 
absorbed in the increased cost of retail dis- 
tribution. Attention also is called to the fact 
that the retail operating expenses varied only 
slightly between the period of 1912 to 1915 
and the present; the gross profit in the former 
period being about 23 percent and in the 
later period around 25 percent of sales. Com- 
puted on the basis of a thousand feet in 1912 
to 1915, the average net profit shown by 
country yards in Minnesota was $3.01 and the 
total operating cost $4.24 per thousand feet. 
**In 1919 the average net profit shown by 
over one hundred yards in the same region 
amounted to $7.18, and the operating costs 
about $7.15, or a margin of gross profit of 
$14.33. The report observes, however, that 
the net profits shown include a certain per- 
centage of book profit or gain on inventory, 
owing to the rise of prices during 1919.’’ 

With respect to price control, the report 
makes the following observation: ‘‘It is be- 
lieved .... that the data presented are 
very conclusive in indicating that during the 
last half of 1919 and the first months of 1920 
no control of prices was necessary to lift 
prices.’’ 

Regional forest exhaustion involving con- 
stantly increasing distance between forest 
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trade in markets far removed from the pro- 
ducing regions. The common use of the re- 
consignment privilege, for example, by which 
ears of lumber are shipped prior to sale, the 
shipper or wholesaler, as the case may be, 
relying upon favorable sale while the lumber 
is in transit or when it reaches a reconsign- 
ment point was a fruitful source of specula- 
tion. These cars are often held for bid prices 
and serve to intensify the auction market 
and to lift prices.’’ During the last year, 
the report states, demurrage charges on 
transit cars amounting to $100 to $200 per car 
were not uncommon. The records at Minne- 
sota Transfer alone show that from April, 
1919, to March, 1920, 3,000 cars were held 
without disposition for an aggregate period 
of 17,453 days, an average of 5.8 days per 
ear, and incurring a total demurrage of $76,- 
529. 

The report observes also that with the in- 
creasing distance between forest and market, 
more and more middlemen are drawn into the 
trade, and that ‘‘while the responsible whole- 
saler is an essential factor of the trade, 
surplus of middlemen is an added burden of 
cost upon lumber distribution.’’ It has been 
estimated that lumber brokerage and whole- 
salers’ offices on the Pacific Coast increased 
50 percent during 1919 and 1920. 

Another result of speculation besides price 
increase, the report states, is ‘‘the tendency 
to bring upon the market lumber in inferior 
condition. ’’ 

Observing that lumber prices during the 
early months of 1920 increased more sharply 
and rose to higher points than were ever be- 
fore known, the report states, that while the 
cost of lumber manufacture and distribution 
likewise increased, the rise in lumber prices 
was wholly disproportionate to these increases. 
This is an observation that has been very 
frequently made by millmen and other fac- 
tors in the trade. In fact, lumbermen have 
deplored the excessive increase in the price 
of lumber as much as have consumers. They 
see in an auction market a disturbance of 
stability and the injection of speculative ele- 
ments that have no place in legitimate lumber 
manufacture. 

Continuing, the report says, that while tim- 
ber depletion is not the sole cause, it is a con- 
tributing cause of present high prices. It has 
not only made the consumer pay more for his 
lumber in the form of freight, but has en- 
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haneed the effects of congestion and trans- 
portation, and of climatic and other factors 
which curtail output in regions still support- 
ing large lumber industries. It has restricted 
opportunity for competition and thereby in- 
creased the opportunity to auction lumber 
stocks. ‘‘If the war had been fought forty 
years ago and had brought the same after- 
math, in all particulars it can not be doubted 
that the presence of a large lumber producing 
industry at that time in the Lake States, in 
the hardwood forests of the central States, 
in New York and the nerthern Alleghenies, 
and on the Atlantic seaboard, would by their 
very existence of regional competition and 
the better distribution of transportation have 
afforded a curb on the upward movement of 
lumber prices which did not exist in 1919 
and 1920.’’ 

In discussing the effect of lumber export 
upon domestic timber supplies, the report 
states that it will be most pronounced in the 
ease of American hardwoods. Next, its in- 
fluence will be felt most upon high grade 
southern pine, which up to the present has 
furnished about half of the total lumber ex- 
ports. Next in order will be the softwoods 
of the West, which will logically replace the 
export of southern pine, as that timber is de- 
pleted. With respect to export, the report em- 
phasizes the fact that only the highest grades 
are demanded, because it is the scarcity of 
these grades thruout the world that brings 
buyers to American shores. 

Foreign trade in softwoods has less serious 


effects than the export of hardwood products, 
chiefly because foreign demands for high 
grade hardwoods endanger certain ‘‘key’’ in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, vehicles and handles. With- 
out exports the United States already faces 
a serious shortage in these products. 

The condition in the lumber industry with 
respect to concentration of timber ownership 
and control already has been discussed at 
considerable length in connection with this 
report. 

Near its conclusion the report states that from 
facts presented, it is evident that the 
fundamental weakness in the supply and cost 
of wood products in the United States is the 
cumulative depletion of the forests. Three- 
fifths of the primeval forests are gone. The 
timber remaining is being consumed four 
times faster than it is being replaced. The 
cost of transporting forest products to the 
average consumer is steadily rising, and the 
increasing distances between points of pro- 
duction and of consumption accentuate the 
evils of abnormal price and transporting condi- 
tions such as the country is now experiencing. 

The effects of forest depletion, the report 
states, are not felt chiefly in the reduction of 
the total quantity of timber remaining, but 
thru the process of regional exhaustion, thru 
location of the timber still remaining in such 
restricted area as greatly to reduce its availa- 
bility to the average user of wood. Timber 
depletion while not the primary cause is an 
important contributing cause of high prices. 

Several paragraphs of the report are de- 
voted to the subject of idle forest lands. 
There are, it says, 336,000,000 acres of cut- 
over timber lands bearing no saw timber. 
Their condition ranges from complete devasta- 
tion thru various stages of partial restocking, 
or restocking with trees of inferior quality 
to relatively limited areas which are produc- 
ing timber at or near their full capacity. On 
81,000,000 acres there is practically no forest 
growth. This is the result of forest fires and 
of methods of cutting which destroy or pre- 
vent new timber growth. There were 27,000 
recorded forest fires in 1919, burning a total 
of 8,250,000 acres. During 1918, 25,000 fires 
burned over 10,500,000 acres of forest land and 
an additional large acreage was burnt each 
year of which no record could be obtained. 

[The final instalment of the Forest Service 
Report will appear next week.—EDITor. ] 


Table 21—Wholesale and Retail ge of Douglas Fir and Southern Pine Lumber at Various Points 
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= Sept. Fe Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
_ Douglas fir— 1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 Southern yellow pine— 1914 1919 1920 1914 1919 1920 
No. 1 common dimension No. 1 common dimension 
2”x4”-16’ S&E: 2”x4”"-16’ S&E: 
Portiand, Ore. ...... *9.50 18.50 ne a 0.00 Tow ns in southern yel- 
Lincoln, Neb. ........ 32.25 30.50 55.00 43.33 47.66 62.50 low pine belt........ ..0+2 = swese 47.00 cess wees 50.00 
CO BE ene eewes <oees 31.50 50.35 7.00 47.00 65.65 Kansas City, Mo....... 17.60 31.35 53.50 24.30 40.75 66.45 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 31.25 30.00 50.50 41.50 40.00 63.00 Oe ae 7.60 33.00 54.75 23.55 47.00 65.15 
_ Kansas City, Mo...... 32.00 31.10 52.80 42.00 43.00 66.45 ‘o. 2 common boards 
No. 1 common boards 1”x8”-16’ S28: 
1”x8”-16’ S28: Towns in southern yel- 
Portland, Ore. ....... *9.50 18.50 Cee eee 40.00 low pine belt........ e222. = eeees SS.00 8 4... = ceene 60.00 
Lincoln, Neb. ....... 32.60 31.50 56.30 43.33 47.66 62.50 Kansas City, Mo...... 16.60 33.65 55.75 24.00 43.00 66.80 
CaS RG 1 | SiR Ot ee 55.00 49.00 49.00 65.00 Oe) ee 16.90 34.15 57.60 22.70 49.00 66.35 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 28.50 27.50 50.50 40.00 36.00 65.00 ROG, CIE once ceies cxnee 27.50 59.00 «as 50.00 77.50 
Kansas City, Mo...... 38.00 39.00 55.00 48.00 49.00 66.65 Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... ***24.00 27.50 59.00 ***32.00 36.50 80.00 
No. 2 clear vertical — B&better a J grain floor- 
flooring 1”x ing 1” 
Portland, OME x scans *20.00 43.00 CL) gece ee 86.75 Towns. in aon yel- 
Lincoln, Neb. ....... 51.00 49.50 103.60 68.33 80.00 112.50 low pine belt........ ...-. sees 105.00 ..... .«.... 114.00 
CMI fa wks w.6 i: 5.0 aia 55.00 95.00 73.00 73.00 111.65 Kansas City, Mo....... 23.50 42.35 113.00 32.60 52.00 133.55 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 46.00 47.00 98.00 56.00 58.00 117.00 Lincoln, Neb......... **40.65 42.85 108.35 **61.66 68.33 125.00 
Kansas City. Mo...... 49.00 47.15 112.15 56.60 58.50 128.35 SS | eee 23.75 41.00 125.00 32.55 5B.06 ss acces 
New York City....... *50.00 57.00 111.50 62.50 00 139.50 Do ree ee 43.25 Lo SY -. egeee 54.00 150.00 
*February, 1914. Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... ***29.00 43.25 0.00 ***38.00 48.00 142. 
**September. 1918. ooldpanig, 1913. 
Table 24—Costs and Profits of Retail Lumber Distribution by Years 1905-1919, Country Trade, Minnesota 
Average buying price Average ae price —_———Gross profit Operating cost Net profit®** 
Per M Per cent* Per M Per cent* Per M Percentof ‘**Percent Per M Per cent of **Per cent Per M Per cent cates - 
cen 
Years feet increase feet increase feet selling price increase feet selling price increase feet selling price increase 
eee $20.37 a 0 $26.03 0.0 $5.78 22.1 0.0 $3.08 11.8 0.0 $2.70 10. 0.0 
1 |. eae 23.58 15.6 31.68 21.6 8.66 26. 49.8 4.04 12.5 31.0 4. 14.4 71.4 
a 27.77 36.4 34.64 33.0 7.60 21.7 31.5 4.08 11.6 32.5 3.51 10.0 30.0 
| Tere 25.90 27.1 31.85 22.3 6.98 21.2 20.8 3.90 12.0 26.5 2.97 9.0 10.0 
ae 24.34 19.5 30.43 16.9 6.49 21.0 12. 4.12 13.3 83.8 2.36 7.6 —12.6 
1910 - 25.22 23. 81.71 21.8 6.62 20.8 14.5 3 74 11.8 21.4 2.74 8.6 1.5 
BOLE, ocatesss 25.03 23.0 31.17 19.6 6.29 20.1 8.8 3.94 12.6 28.0 2.22 7.1 —17.8 
ee 24.38 19.6 30.75 18.1 6.97 22.2 20.6 3.66 11.8 18.8 3.10 9.9 14.7 
ree 26.62 30.8 32.28 23.9 6.36 19.2 10.0 3.82 11.8 24.0 2.34 7.0 —13.3 
Ul ae 25.68 26.0 31.83 22.2 6.79 20.8 17.5 3.82 12.0 24.0 2.74 8.4 1.5 
RES. 10.0 eee 4.34 19.5 0.44 16.9 6.77 21.7 17.1 3.65 12.0 18.5 3.04 9.8 12.5 
wee kegeess 25.63 25.9 31.43 20.7 5.80 18.3 4 3.78 12.0 22.7 2.01 6.3 —25.5 
1 LY Seca 28.60 40.5 38.54 48.0 9.94 25.5 72.0 5.07 13.1 64.5 4.87 12.3 80.2 
i eee 36.63 79.9 46.51 78.6 9.88 21.2 71.9 6.41 13.7 108.0 3.47 7.5 28.4 
FORO Sixceecs 40.09 96.8 54.42 109.0 14.33 26.4 148.0 7.15 13.1 132.0 7.18 13.3 166.0 


*Per cent increase figured on 1905 values as base. 
**Per M foot values. 


***The number of companies from whose records figures were taken varies somewhat, 


so that the gross profit shown in the table is not in all cases the exact difference 
between buying price and selling price, nor net profit the exact difference between gross profits and operating costs. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


XII—Lumber Yard and Its Shop 





In that general economic change, which 
we call evolution, the last twenty-five years 
can show but little greater change in any line 
of industry than in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of lumber. Thruout our wooded 
rural sections the small mills have faded 
away with the timber supply, and a lumber 
yard in the village now supplies a need which 
the farmer once provided for by cutting a 
few logs from his woodlot and having them 
sawn to his order at some nearby mill. And 
in the village years ago there could be found 
a sort of combination carpenter shop and 
planing mill doing any sort of custom work 
which could crudely be made of wood, and 
was supplied with its raw material from the 
various lumber piles which might chance to 
be left at some portable mill or piled in some 
farmer’s lane. Any special dimension and 
variety of stock needed could be found some- 
where in the country by a sort of dragnet in- 
quiry started by asking a few farmers who 
chanced to be in town shopping if they knew 
of any one who had whitewood boards for a 
wagon box, or some rock elm fit for a hay- 
rack, and the inquiry would be passed on un- 
til the right stock was found, bargained for 
and delivered. Nor was there any hurry in 
the matter, for the customer would begin 
talking over his needs and bargaining for 
price, and asking if dressed hog wouldn’t be 
legal tender, long before he needed the particu- 
lar article. And in those days the local hard- 
ware store could supply all needs from a pound 
of nails to a self binder. 


Evolution of Modern Retail Yard 


But those conditions have passed with the 
thinning out of the woodlot, and the old plan- 
ing mill turned to junk with the disappear- 
ance of the local lumber supply. The old 
planing millman, being a mechanic instead 
of a merchant, failed to change his business 
to fit changing conditions, so the old planing 
mill passed—minus a lumber yard; while the 
lumber merchant brought in his lumber yard 
—minus a planing mill. And as the lumber 
supply changed from a haphazard mechanical 
proposition to a commercial prospect the mer- 
cantile possibilities of its association began 
to reach out into its belated lines of supplies 
which catered to the same trade. If a farmer 
comes for lumber to build a barn or house, 
why not sell him his building hardware? If 
he comes for a few boards or plank for a 
wagon box or hayrack, why not make them up 
for him? And if he is treated right and is 
satisfied he will make a well beaten path to 
the gate of the lumber yard, along which path 
can be shown farm implements as well as lum- 
ber piles. 


Pioneering in Community Development 


But, it may be objected, the sale of farm 
implements is largely a matter of solicitation 
by agents who go out to the farms and amuse 
the farmers with stories while showing them 
the advantages of machines and tools being 
offered for their use. Yes, but why can’t a 
lumber dealer employ and send out good 
agents among the farmers as well as any other 
dealer? And, too, if a lumber dealer has a 
machinery agency and sends out agents to 
solicit sales, why can’t the same agent look 
into the needs for lumber among farmers and 
the prospects for new buildings? The farmer 
is not a builder either by nature or profes- 
sion and the planning of one house in a life- 
time gives little to obtain experience. If the 
lumber dealer has something definite to offer, 
knowing the needs and financial affairs of a 
farmer, a sale might be made and a family 
well housed where, otherwise, a family would 
be living in an insanitary shack for years. 
Nor need this idea apply to the family of a 
farmer, but can be argued in favor of suit- 


[By I. Skeels] 





able tenements for the much needed farm 
help. The farming community needs the 
housing and the lumber dealer can plan and 
arrange for the selling of a completed house 
more economically than when cost bills are 
scattered among several dealers and contrac- 
tors and day laborers. The lumber dealer 
would gain in business and the farmer would 
save in costs, while houses would be built 
and inhabited where otherwise grass might 
still be growing. A local board of trade com- 
posed of bankers, lumber dealers and general 
merchants, associated with the county agent 
of agriculture, could so organize the financing 
of farm production and sale of products that 
new buildings could be paid for where they 
can not now be afforded. It is a matter of 
selling a completed article instead of a dozen 
parts by a dozen salesmen, and having the 
one sale scientifically financed by the re- 
sources of the community instead of awaiting 
a saving of money by a man who needs en- 
couragement. 


Should Equip Yard to Serve Its Customers 


But a lumber yard is not efficient if it 
lacks the convenience of such machinery as is 
necessary to shape its stock to accommodate 
the needs of its customers with the least pos- 
sible waste of labor and materials. It must 
save cost to make profits. 

In making a distinction between a planing 
mill equipped with a lumber yard, and a lum- 
ber yard equipped with some woodworking 
machinery, it is very difficult to say just what 
machines a lumber yard may need for its rea- 
sonable requirements without becoming a full 
fledged planing mill. But a minimum of equip- 
ment would be a simple saw table. A fair 
equipment that would accommodate the cut- 
ting of house patterns and the making of win- 
dow and door frames for a good small town 
and country trade, and take care of some cus- 
tom manufacturing, might consist of a self 
feed ripsaw, a variety woodworker with a 
band saw attachment, an independent saw 
table and a pony planer. Such an equipment, 
with a good mechanic in charge, would enable 
a small town lumber dealer to take care of 
any local demands from a complete house to 
farm gates and hayracks. He could turn out 
special cabinet work, including store fixtures 
and showeases. He would be equipped up to 
the beginning of actual manufacturing in 
some line. If he is to be confined to one ma- 
chine the variety woodworker: should be his 
choice, but a self feed rip will save carrying 
a variety of sizes in stock by being ever ready 
to convert 8- and 10-inch stock into 4- and 
6-inch, which will enable him to get by with a 
much smaller stock on hand. 


Making Foundations for Installing Machines 

The installation of such machinery is a 
very simple problem, for each machine is a 
self contained unit. The power is quite likely 
to be electric or gasoline, but sufficient power 
should be provided so that additional ma- 
chines may be installed as needed. However, 
it is rarely the case that all machines will be 
in use at the same time. If it is desirable to 
set up a machine where there is no floor for 
a foundation, the quickest and most substan- 
tial foundation is that of heavy stakes driven 
firmly into the ground where each machine 
foot will rest. Oak without sap, the heart 
piece of southern pine, in 4x4, or sections cut 
from small cedar fence posts, sharpened and 
driven with a heavy sledge, will make a foun- 
dation which will not settle nor vibrate, 
which is saying a great deal. If the stakes 
can not be driven clear down to the desired 
level they can be cut off and then leveled by 
a few more heavy blows. If a 4x4 seems too 
small a 2x4 can be driven on each side of it 
and then two pieces of 2x8 added and the re- 


sult is a foundation eight inches square which 
would firmly support a heavy planer. The 
driven stakes compress the earth to a firm- 
ness which will hold a machine more rigid 
than a floor or timbers laid on the ground. 


Lay Out Floor Plan and Driving Posts 


A floor countershaft can be set in the same 
manner. If you use a stake foundation, first 
lay off your ground by carefully marking just 
where each stake will be driven. Start the 
stake carefully so it will not draw away in 
driving from where it should be when firmly 
set. Fasten down the machine with lag bolts, 
as you would to a solid floor or timber foun- 
dation. If it is desirable, in a rural commu- 
nity, to install a feed grinder it will need to 
be set higher than woodworking machines, 
but stakes, or posts set in the ground, will 
make a very firm foundation. But if regular 
posts are used with holes dug for the setting 
it is best to sharpen the ends and drive them 
deeper than the bottom of the hole to prevent 
settling with the vibration of the machine. 
Such stake foundations are on the principle 
of regular pile foundations which become so 
firmly set under the concussions of the ham- 
mer that a weight pressure many times that 
of the hammer will cause no greater settling. 


An Efficient Arrangement of the Machines 


If there is any reason against the construc- 
tion of a permanent shop building a very con- 
venient and inexpensive machine shed can be 
constructed in a manner to cause very little 
waste of materials if it may prove desirable 
to tear it down in a few years. And here 
again the post makes the best foundation. 
Plan the layout of your building so that stock 
is brought from yard on one side and passes 
thru a machine crosswise of building and 
comes out on opposite side without turning it 
around from one truck to another. If there is 
a regular stock shed for the storage of finer 
grades it will prove very convenient to have 
the machine shed arranged so that stock will 
come from the yard and pass thru the ma- 
chine room directly into the storage shed, 
which should have a central driveway. How- 
ever, in cheap and strong construction 6x6 
timbers set in the ground will make the foun- 
dation, the frame uprights and the bracing 
by their hold in the earth. Lay out your 
plan twenty feet in the direction which the 
machines set and the stock passes thru; and 
as large the other way as necessary to accom- 
modate your machines. Call the first meas- 
urement width; and the other length—altho 
it may be wider than it is long. Posts should 
be set so as to form doorways, which should 
be about five feet wide and directly opposite 
in the two walls. The machine should be set 
a little out of line with the doorway so as to 
leave a direct passage from door to door of 
about half the width of doors. Nail on 2x6’s 
for girts and board up and down. The top 
girt should be leveled and posts sawed off so 
that the plate may be nailed to top of posts 
and to top side of girt. If you have used 12- 
foot timbers for posts your side walls will be 
about eight feet high, or higher with longer 
posts. With 8-foot walls the doors will be 
full height of wall and could swing outward 
from bottom so as to form awnings when 
open. Put on any kind of reof you please. 
To support both roof and line shaft there 
must be ties across from post to post, and 
these must be supported and braced by up- 
rights fastened to peak of rafters. If you 
have any fear of posts rotting at top of 
ground, just bore a 2-inch hole in post— 
slanting well downward—just at top of 
ground and fill with salt, with a second fill- 
ing when first is absorbed, and your post will 
last as tho it were red cedar, and if ever taken 
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out will be sound for other use. A simple 
shed of this sort can be built short to accom- 
modate one or more machines, and added to 
in sections if other machines need accommo- 
dation. 
Aligning Machine and Shaft Pulleys 

In setting a machine to be run by belt from 
a line shaft it is quite important that the 
alignment of the shafts and pulleys be right 
in order to save belt cost and obtain power. 
A very simple way of aligning a machine to 
a shaft is to draw a line from driving pulley 
to machine pulley, the line just fitting across 
the diameter of driving pulley and extending 
to edge of receiving pulley. As you are de- 
pending on driving pulley for alignment, it 
is better to turn it half way around and note 
any variations, and to divide such difference 
will give you a line at right angles with the 
line shaft. The two pulleys appearing in 
line, bolt down the machine at one such point 
as is most nearly directly under the receiving 
pulley. Then start the machine and if belt 
does not run evenly on pulleys the machine 
ean be shifted—turning on the one bolt—until 
perfect alignment is obtained; then finish 
bolting down. In setting a floor or overhead 
counter shaft it must be leveled. Then with 
rod, measure from line shaft to counter shaft 
at each end, and equal measurement is perfect 
alignment. The machine can be aligned to 
the counter shaft the same as to line shaft. 
But, don’t ever try to run a belt in a manner 
that it needs to be held on the pulleys. 


It must be understood that any advocacy 
of cheap construction is with full knowledge 
that the installation of machinery is costly, 
and with many lumber yards is an experi- 
ment with profits on use in doubt. Not only 
is the purpose of the machines an experiment 
with many small town lumber dealers, but 
just how they will ultimately have them ar- 
ranged to the best advantage is an unknown 
quantity that calls for experience. Low cost 
installation can be had with very little loss 
of material if a soft timber frame is used, so 
that nails may readily be drawn without split- 
ting the lumber used, yet such construction as 
is mentioned will last a lifetime if the bot- 
toms of posts are occasionally salted: It can 
be used with or without floor, as desired. 

Must Furnish Lumber in Sizes Wanted 


Cheap lumber in the past was wasted with- 
out consideration. A good sound board would 
be thrown in the mud for convenience and 
later burnt in a rubbish pile to get it out of 
the way. But from now on lumber must be 
conserved. If a man has use for a piece of 
board he will measure his needs and expect 
the lumber dealer to sell size wanted as a dry 
goods merchant sells a fraction of a yard of 
calico. The lumber dealer must have the 
machinery necessary to put his goods in just 
the shape his customer requires, whether it 
be a piece for a pantry shelf, a piece on which 
to pound beefsteak, or a house complete and 
ready for a family to move into. Lumber in 
its various forms is the largest single item in 


the construction of rural homes, and it is up 
to the lumber dealer to furnish all other items 
and urge the construction and sale of more 
homes. He can do it at the lowest possible 
cost and lowest waste of materials. When 
well organized the local lumber dealer can 
deliver results below the price of the mail 
order house, but he must organize the plans, 
with readily given selling prices, with the serv- 
ice of good mechanics, the service of available 
credits and with the service of salesmanship. 
It is up to the rural and small town lumber 
dealers, backed by their local bankers, to 
check the drift of desirable people from the 
rural districts to cities. It only can be done 
by providing attractive homes and living con- 
ditions in farming communities. Old shacks 
and barn-like houses can not hold them 
against the greater attractions of the city. 
It is wholly a business proposition and the 
lumber dealers are the only merchants in po- 
sition to urge and advertise more rural homes 
and profit by a great community benefit. The 
farmer must be educated to the benefit he 
will receive from a neat house and garden 
patch. The lumber dealer will profit by the 
education, but he must become a manufac- 
turer and seller of houses instead of a mere 
supplyer of a few building materials. ‘‘ What 
will the harvest be?’’ 





[Note: This is the twelfth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the me- 
chanical department of every sawmill. The thir- 
teenth will appear in an early issue.—EDITOR.] 





SEEK RELIEF FROM SERVICE ORDER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., July 8.—The hearing re- 
quested by the National Association of Sand & 
Gravel Producers and others who desire relief 
from Service Order No. 7 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which virtually gives coal 
a monopoly on the use of open top cars east of 
the Mississippi River, was called to order today 
by Chairman Clark. Commissioners Aitchison 
and Potter sat with the chairman. The large 
hearing room was packed with standing room at 
a premium. Indeed, nearly as many persons 
were present as when the big increased freight 
rate case hearing started. 

Chairman Clark said the commission desired 
to hear first a statement of the car situation 
from the railroads, then to hear from opponents 
of orders No. 7 and finally to listen to anything 
the carriers might care to say in rebuttal. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and chairman of the railway ex- 
ecutives special car committee, was called and 
made a most illuminating statement regarding 
the existing situation. Mr. Willard said that 
in order to get sufficient coal into the northwest- 
ern region before the Great Lakes freeze over 
4,000 carloads must be handled at Lake Erie 
ports daily. The greatest volume ever handled 
averaged 3,700 cars daily for one month. 

It was made clear by Mr. Willard that labor 
is holding back and that he expects decided im- 
provement following the decision of the railroad 
labor board on wages, but he emphasized the 
fact that at no time since the switchmen’s strike 
started in Chicago have more than 300,000 rail- 
road employees, out of 2,000,000 been on strike. 

‘“Unfortunately,’’ he said, ‘‘ they walked out 
in the great terminal districts. While the num- 
ber of dissatisfied men has not been great in 
comparison with the total personnel, which is 
loyal, the effect has been most marked. Within 
a month after we get everybody working to- 
gether again I expect to see most of the con- 
gestion cleared up.’’ 

President Johnson, of the National Associa- 
tion of Sand & Gravel Producers, was the first 
witness called in opposition to the commission’s 
order. He declared that he did not ask the com- 
mission to withdraw the order, or even to modify 
its language, but he did want on behalf of the 
sand and gravel men and other building indus- 
tries at least to have an interpretation that will 
give them a chance to live while the commission 
is endeavoring to get coal to the Northwest and 
to New England. 


‘We feel we are entitled to a reasonable and 
fair share of the only class of equipment we 
ean use to ship our products in,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘‘We are not condemning the order. 
The commission realized the seriousness of the 
coal situation and sought to relieve it, We want 
it relieved, but I want to say I have a mass of 
evidence here and a large number of witnesses 
with first hand information, which tend to 
show that the coal is not being moved. At 
every junction and siding you will find cars of 
coal are not moving, but simply tying up the 
equipment. ’? 

‘*Tf used for sand and gravel would those 
cars move?’’ asked Chairman Clark. 

**Yes, they would,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Most 
of the sand and gravel movement is local, not 
exceeding 60 miles, and it moves as local freight. 
Some witnesses will tell you how railroads have 
let cars stand idle rather than permit their use 
for sand and gravel.’’ He urged the appoint- 
ment of a Federal fuel administrator. 

Sand and gravel men are not the only ones 
in the hearing. Iron and steel men, coal men 
who fear they may lose their priority, cement, 
brick and other building industries are repre- 
sented. At the outset lumber was not directly 
represented, altho Mr. Johnson referred to the 
fact that the entire building program is being 
slowed down by the cutting off of sand and 
gravel shipments, affecting all lines going into 
house and other construction. He told of con- 
tractors having released their organizations and 
thrown up the sponge for the summer. Road 
work also is being very greatly hampered, he 
said. 

President Willard suggested while on the 
stand that if the industries affected by the 
order would arrange for a conference with the 
railroads, either thru the commission on car 
service or himself, he thought a codperative pro- 
gram could be worked out. Chairman Clark re- 
marked that just such an arrangement was in 
the mind of the commission. 





DOESN’T WANT THE METRIC 
SYSTEM 

Please record us as one yard that does 
not want to change to the metric system 
of measurement. I know a little about 
the system but can’t see any reason for 
the change.—W. C. BARNES, Manager, 
Inez Lumber Co., Inez, Tex. 











In reply to a specific question regarding what 
to do where a big improvement project is under 
way and halted by the coal priority order, Mr. 
Willard said he would advise immediate consul- 
tation with the executive officials of the railread 
directly involved. If that does not get results 
he said application should be made to him and 
he would take immediate steps to see that it 
got to the right party. 

The hearing will not be concluded today. It 
promises many interesting developments. 





DISCONTINUES RITE-GRADE TRADE MARK 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., July 3.—Beginning June 
1 the Clear Lake Lumber Co. discontinued the 
use of the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ trade mark on its 
shingles and at the same time has announced 
that it will continue to pack its shingles by the 
thousand instead of by the square, which latter 
method was adopted some time ago by the 
shingle manufacturers’ association. In discuss- 
ing the causes that led to his determination to 
take this action B. R. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager, of the company said: 

When the matter of the square came up, we 
felt undecided as to the advisability of adopting 
it, so sent out a letter to our trade asking them 
to vote on the question “Yes or No.” We did 
not care which way we packed shingles but 
did not want to pack them two ways, as this 
would cause confusion with the trade. The re- 
sult of the vote was almost unanimous for the 
old pack by the thousand, so we decided not to 
change our method of packing. As membership 
in the shingle association and use of the “‘Rite- 
Grade” trade mark is predicated upon the adop- 
tion by the manufacturers of the new square 
pack we decided to please our customers at the 
expense of severing our connection with the as- 
sociation and this is why we are not using the 
“Rite-Grade” trade mark on shingles packed after 
June 1. 

Mr. Lewis says he thinks anyone who wants 
to buy shingles by the thousand should be al- 
lowed to do so and that his company’s policy 
will continue to be as it has been in the past, 
‘<We want to please our customers,’’ and says 
it will do this ‘‘ whether they want the shingles 
packed by the thousand, or square or in gunny 
sacks.’’ 

The ‘‘cirele L’’ trade mark on shingles man- 
ufactured by the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is 
familiar to a good many customers and Mr. 
Lewis says that this trade mark has always 
represented an up to grade shingle and will 
continue to do so. 
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The Use of Trade Barometers for Remedying 
Conditions in the Lumber Industry 


The action of the Federal Reserve Board dur- 
ing May in raising discount rates and contract- 
ing loans has brought forth considerable eom- 
ment from business. In some quarters the criti- 
cism has been severe, while in others this arti- 
ficial method of breaking wages and commodity 
prices is deemed to be justified. This method 
is no doubt preferred to a sudden crisis, followed 
by a depression and a sudden shrinkage in 
values and prices. Previous panics indicate 
that the responsible cause in most depressions 
is the condition of capital—its excessive waste 
or loss. Surface conditions in many respects now 
appear satisfactory. Production in many indus- 
tries is below demand. The continued demand 
for new buildings and homes would appear to 
cause activity in the lumber industry for many 
months to come. In many sections of the 
country a car shortage exists. The labor situa- 
tion on the farms is still a serious menace to the 
food crops. Notwithstanding numerous surface 
signs which appear satisfactory for continued 
high prices, fundamental conditions are not 
sound, because of the inflated condition of 
capital. Increasing expansion, extravagance and 
speculation need to be checked. The mass of 
American people have raised their standard of 
living in many cases beyond their means so that 
their expenses exceed their income. Prices can 
not be put up indefinitely. Eventually there 
will be a drop, and a gradual decline is pre- 
ferred to a sudden crash. A serious warning is 
needed to check this situation with the least 
disturbance to credit and prices. 

Lumber prices heretofore have been among 
the first commodities to fall when entering a de- 
pression and the last to rise when entering 
prosperity. Statistics indicate also that dur- 
ing the last seven years lumber prices generally 
have been lower than other commodity prices. 
It is difficult to realize what a far reaching effect 
this has on industry generally. When we con- 
sider statistics of the Labor Department show 
that more wage earners are engaged in lumbering 
than any other industry, the extent of the effect 
of a sudden change in values in the lumber in- 
dustry is in part realized. 

A large part of the United States as a whole 
must suffer, for communities in New England, 
across to the Lake States; the Atlantic and Gulf 
States to Texas; the Rocky Mountain region and 
the Pacifie coast region, depend largely upon the 
lumber industry for subsistence. The industries 
which sell staple commodities to the general com- 
missary stores are affected when the lumber 
workers curtail their purchases. The credit of 
the whole community is bound up with the pre- 
dominant industry. 

The lumber industry is different from others 
insofar as the manufacturers in some sections of 
the country must cut their timber during the 
fall and winter months, or when the weather is 
favorable, and thus anticipate the market de- 
mands months in advance. This is especially 
true of the lumber producing sections of New 
England, the Lake States, the Rocky Mountain 
regions and the Inland Empire. While visiting 
the various lumber producing sections as an 
examiner with the Federal Trade Commission I 
learned that but few lumbermen anticipated the 
demands of the market. The smaller producers 
seem to work on a ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ plan in cutting 
their timber. Such disregard of market 
conditions tends to make selling prices unstable. 
If fundamental conditions are unsound, there 
will result a waste of capital, for it will 
be cheaper to let the logs decay in the 
woods than transport to a falling market. 
The requirements of the market are not 
stable but vary with economic conditions. 
As the capital invested in the lumber industry 
is principally in standing timber, it would seem 





*Formerly examiner in charge of the lumber 
investigation, Federal Trade Commission, now 
of Rice & Fisher, Public Accountants, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


[By Teasdale Fisher*] 


that the conservation of our forest resources and 
the capital invested in them depends in part 
upon the economical use of the timber by antici- 
pating the demand of the markets. Lumber 
manufacture is of a seasonal character, the 
maximum production being reached during the 
summer months, from May to August, when 
building demand is brisk. If there is a de- 
ereased demand for building, or a car shortage 
occurs, the overproduction of material causes 
a demoralized condition in the industry. 

The study of trade barometers will un- 
doubtedly improve these conditions. If the indi- 
vidual will follow barometric statistics they 
will show the trend of business thruout the 
United States and factors which eventually 
will affect every community, both large and 
small. 

They will show when to increase their inven- 
tories and when to reduce stocks of goods. The 
business man will be able to anticipate condi- 
tions, enabling him to decide whether to con- 
tract or expand loans and credits. The manu- 
facturer of lumber can then intelligently gage 
his output to meet the demands of the market. 

The recent action of the Federal Reserve 
banks in contracting loans and raising the dis- 
count rates has forced upon the public the effect: 
which two barometric phenomena can produce 
upon the general condition of business and 
prices. Is this not a warning that a crisis is 
near unless further inflation is checked? Former 
Senator Theodore E. Burton,1 of Ohio, states 
that among the theories most strongly advocated 
or containing the largest degree of truth of 
crises and depressions may be enumerated: 

1. Lack of confidence. 

2. The abuse or undue extension of credit, 
either by excessive bank credits or by inflated 
issues of currency. 

3. The readjustment of conditions made 
necessary by inevitable changes in values or 
prices. 

4. A general fall in prices. 

5. General changes in prices occasioned by 
changes in the monetary unit. 

6. Contraction of the circulating medium or 
insufficient volume of money. 

7. Overproduction or undereonsumption.... 

8. Psychological tendencies... . 

‘“Some of the above influences may create a 
derangement which will tend directly to cause 
a panic or crisis. . . . But the central fact in all 
depressions ... is the condition of capital.’’ 
A study of underlying conditions will show 
whether these theories are becoming realities. 

The study of trade barometers is within the 
grasp of all, for financial papers such as Duns, 
Bradstreets, the Annalist, and many trade and 
daily newspapers publish barometric statistics 
which the business man may use in formulating 
his own opinion of business conditions. Such a 
systematic study may be made by watching each 
week the trend of these phenomena. 

The business man is then in a position intelli- 
gently to regulate his affairs. While it is true the 
average man has not time to investigate thoroly 
each phenomenon, however, he can ascertain the 
general trend of business and its relation to his 
particular industry by following a fixed classi- 
fication. 

The following classification is suggested: 

1. Statistics of Production 
Metal—United States Steel orders 
Pig iron capacity 
Pig iron production 
Copper production 
Building permits 
Immigration 
Crops—Wheat, corn, cotton 
2. Measures of Business Activity 
Bank clearings 
Gross railroad earnings 
Idle cars 
Foreign trade—Merchandise : 
A. Imports 
B. Exports 





1See Hon. Theo. E. Burton, Financial Crises and 
Periods of Industrial Depression, pp. 67 and 68. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. 


3. The State of Credit 
New York banking condition 
Exchange rates: 
A. Foreign 
B. Domestic 
Cost of money (interest and discount) 
Failures 
Foreign trade: 
A. Balance 
B. Gold movements 
Condition of general credit 
4. Securities 
Sales of stock 
Prices of stock 
Sales of bonds 
Prices of bonds 
Yield of bonds 
New securities 
5. Prices of Basic Commodities 
General prices 
Metal—Copper, pig iron, steel billets 
Textiles—Cotton, wool, silk 
Other commodities—Leather, hides, rubber, 
petroleum 
Lumber—Hemlock, southern pine, fir, cypress, 
hardwoods 
6. Miscellaneous 
Social conditions 
Cost of living 
Labor, wages 
Politics 


If the reader will keep in mind a classification 
similar to the above when glancing over trade 
and financial statistics he will be able to formu- 
late an opinion on the production and prices of 
basic commodities, credit conditions, prices and 
sales of securities, labor and social conditions. 
This will be the means of determining the trend 
of business. 

The use of trade barometers would be a 
remedy for such demoralizing conditions which 
prevailed in the lumber industry during the 
period April to October of 1916. During this 
period a serious car shortage and decreased de- 
mand resulted in an overproduction of material. 
This caused a sharp drop in prices, and demor- 
alized conditions in the industry. 

The chart shows this condition in respect to 
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the county fell approximately 12 percent, rail- 
road consumption was reduced 50 percent, and 
the total lumber demand was about 23 percent 
below normal. Notwithstanding this decrease in 
demand, curtailment of production went slowly 
into effect, with the result that a surplus of 
stocks accumulated at the mills.’’3 Price cut- 
ting was the result. 

By referring to the chart it is noted that 
lumber prices during 1914 dropped considerably. 
This was due to decreased demand and overpro- 
duction of lumber. Unfortunately the lumber 
industry is so financed that production continues 
for some time after demand falls off. In the 
past curtailment has not been concurrent with 
decreased demand. Unless the output is adjusted 
to changing economic conditions, just so will the 
prices fluctuate when depressing conditions 
occur. This will result in an economic loss to the 
country. During the first three quarters of 
1915 there was but little change in lumber 
prices as compared with 1914. A serious car 
shortage occurred in 1916 which had the effect 
of causing overproduction at the mills. If the 
supply had been adjusted to the demand, price 
cutting would not have resulted. During 1917 
and 1918 the continued rise of lumber prices 
was due to the large requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The chart clearly shows that in all cases 
where production continued in the face of ad- 
verse business conditions that prices declined. 
In the years when demand and production were 
more evenly adjusted ‘‘cut-throat’’ methods of 
competition were not in evidence. Statistics 
show that the excessive rise and fall of prices, 
with their demoralizing results, are to a large 
part due to the disregard of trade barometers. 
How can we expect conditions to be any better? 

It should be remembered that the individual 
operator can do much toward correcting this 
situation by a closer application of trade bar- 
ometers. 


3 Ibid. 


A SURVEY OF MILL EQUIPMENT 


The Employers’ Association of Timber 
Products Manufacturers of the Inland Empire 
has issued Bulletin No. 456 showing the equip- 
ment, capacity and output in 1919 of thirty 
members reporting. This report brings to- 
gether figures which show the equipment for 
work in sawmills and planing mills, and a sum- 
mary is presented in the following data. 

Of the thirty members on whose reports the 
bulletin is based, 27 have ponds and 3 have dry 
landings, and 19 have 14,020 feet of log un- 
loading side track. 

The power plants have 165 boilers with an 
average steam pressure of 125 pounds; 60 smoke 
stacks averaging 50 inches in diameter and 100 
feet in height. 

Of the 30 plants, 23 have heaters, 17 have 
injectors, 29 have boiler feed pumps, 23 have 
fire pumps, 14 have water storage reservoirs, 
and 13 have sprinkler systems. 

Hydrants totaling 812 have been installed, 
235 of them in the mills, 297 within 300 feet, 
and 280 over 300 feet from the mills. 

Engine room equipment consists of 59 en- 
gines and 28 refuse burners of which 5 are open 
and 28 are brick or metal. 

Twelve operators have steam turbines, 29 have 
generators, and there are 84 electric motors in 
mills. 

Blacksmith shops include 31 lathes, 32 drills, 
18 planers, 4 shapers, 35 emery wheels, 24 grind- 
stones, and 16 power hack saws. 


Sawmill Equipment 


Twenty-nine sawmills have haul-up chains 
and 30 mills have niggers. There are 45 single 
eutting bandsaws, 9 double cutting, 3 circulars, 
8 resaws; 26 steam-set carriage works; 18 
double edgers; 36 trimmers with a total of 350 
saws, 16 of which are operated by foot levers, 
and 18 overhead. There are 28 slashers, 24 cut- 
offs, and 16 hogs. 

Twenty-four lath mills have bolters, 24 have 
lath saws, and 24 have trimmers. 

Nineteen operators have timber docks, 8 hav- 
ing one side with a total length of 1,230 feet, 








while 25 have two sides with a total length of 
5,692 feet each side. 

Equipment for transportation to the yard 
consists of 1,263 hand lumber buggies, 599 one- 
horse buggies, 458 two-horse buggies, 101 horse 
wagons, 8 motor trucks, and 6 tractors, 

The tramway equipment consists of 5,393 
hand ears, 431 horse cars, 13 motor trucks, and 
13 electric trucks. 

Six operators have storage batteries, 29 pile 
by hand, and two have stackers. 


Planing Mill Equipment 


Twenty operators have planing mills equipped 
as follows: 24 boilers, 14 pumps, 2 fire pumps, 
1 water storage tank, 23 injectors, 14 gener- 
ators, 166 electric motors, and 2,880 feet of 
main line shafting from 23/16 to 6 inches in 
diameter. 

The planer equipment follows: 48 American, 
19 Yates, 66 Woods, 17 Berlin, 6 Stetson-Ross, 
and 39 various. The following equipment is 
additional: 41 resaws, 42 rip saws, 52 cutoff 
saws, 11 single and 35 double blowers, 26 shav- 
ing vaults, 12 open refuse burners, and 18 mis- 
cellaneous refuse burners. 

Nineteen mills have 5,933 feet of open load- 
ing platforms, and 25 have 13,585 feet of cov- 
ered loading platforms. 

Reports by 17 operators list dry kilns with an 
average length of 93 feet, average width of 74 








This man, entirely of 
wood, was placed by 
Amos R. Harlowe, of Mar- 
quette, Mich., in his yard 
many years ago. The 
home yard contains four 
or five acres of land, with 
hills, valleys, a brook and 
fine trees, including white 
birch, flowers, shrubbery, 
lawns, and a fine rustic 
bridge. 








feet, an average of 7 tracks, average partitions 
2% and 16 blower systems. 


Capacity Output 


Capacity of the plants of 30 operators is 
shown in the following figures: Sawmills per 
hour, 368,755 feet. Sawed in 1919, 656,064,152 
feet. Shipped during 1919, 720,308,343 feet, 
all woods. During 1920, two daily shifts are 
contemplated by 28 mills, one shift by 8 mills. 
Estimated production in 1920, 986,500,000 feet. 
Total capacity of one 8-hour shift, 300 days, 
885,012,000 feet. Planer capacity per hour, 
579,000 feet; product in 1919, 660,388,427 feet. 
Lath made in 1919, 77,115,600; shipped in 1919, 
105,324,800. 





LUMBER BUYER “UP IN THE AIR.” 


RICHMOND, VA., July 5.—‘‘Bob’’ Cushwa, 
buyer for Ellington & Guy (Inc.), lumber 
wholesaler of this city, is perhaps the first 
lumber buyer to use an airplane in placing his 
orders for stock. At any rate, he created quite 
a sensation when, a few days ago, he circled 
over the yard of the Kenbridge Manufacturing 
Co. and ‘‘dropped’’ a nice order for southern 
pine. The Kenbridge people say that they 
heard a humming in the air and saw what ap- 
peared to be a huge red bird circling over their 
yard, the ‘‘bird’’ soon being seen to be none 
other than ‘‘Bob’’ Cushwa in an ‘‘air bus,’’ 
out to buy lumber. Mr. Cushwa’s friends have 
always predicted that he would get up in the 
world, but no one expected him to rise quite so 
high. Anyway, he is an uptodate buyer and it 
is appropriate that he should use the most up- 
todate method of travel in covering his terri- 
tory. 


OLD LOG CABIN AS SUMMER HOME 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 28.—If you can not 
build a house to go to, unbuild a house and 
bring it to yourself. This is what E. G. Serrer, 
traffic manager of the Telling-Belle Vernon Co., 
and Mrs. Serrer, Cleveland residents, are doing 
to provide themselves with an unique summer 
home at Dover Bay Park, near Cleveland. They 
will live in a log cabin that is 150 years old 
and as well preserved as the day it was built, 
according to Mr. Serrer. The cabin is part of 
the history of the western part of Ohio. It has 
been on a site near Wapakoneta. It was built 
during the Revolutionary War by ancestors of 
Mrs. Serrer. It has been occupied ever since by 
some member of Mrs. Serrer’s family, and up 
to now has been on a farm of Jacob Seitz, her 
brother. Workmen have started tearing down 
the cabin. It is built of oak and hickory. It 
will be reassembled on its new site near here 
in exactly the same manner it was erected 
originally. 
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Oak Floormg 








Partial View of Warehouse at Nashville. 


T moves quickly for it is unex- 
celled for quality and value. 

It’s an American product—manu- 
factured by Americans from old 
growth American oak trees— made 
for exacting American dealers and 


builders. 


One car will prove its 
superiority. 
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Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Play Safe 












It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 
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THE RED BOOK 
SERVICE 


Competent Collection 
Service 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
. y, 








= We have for Sale 


, 
Ove: White Pine ®"=* 


100 M 4/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 5/4 No. 1,2and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 8/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 
50 M 8/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 


Prices on Request. 


|W. J. Campbell Lumber Co... Oshkosh, Wis. 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux 











Largest Cruising House in America 


offers crews of experienced woodsmen to give practical in- 
formation to timberland owners and operators. Ask for 
sample of Growth and Operating Plans. 


JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











DOINGS IN LUMBER ASSOCIATION CIRCLES 


July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Cape May, N. J. Annual outing. 

July_15—North Carolina Pine Association, Ricks 
Hotel, Rocky Mount, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

July 21-22—United States League of Local Build- 
ing & Loan Associations, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cage. Annual, 

July_22-23—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Aug. 12-13—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 

Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semi-annual. 

Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 





NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Detroit, MicH., July 5.—In a letter to the 
membership of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, President John J. Comer- 
ford and Secretary Charles A. Bowen formally 
announce the dates and place of the fourth 
annual convention of the association, as Sept. 
6, 7 and 8, and St. Louis, Mo., respectively. 
Retail lumber dealers thruout the United States, 
whether members or not, are invited to attend 
this annual, for which a very interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared. Monday, Sept. 6, will 
be devoted to meetings of committees, associa- 
tion secretaries, board of directors and officers 
of the association. The convention proper opens 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 7. As it is expected 
that from one to two thousand will attend, those 
intending to come are advised to make their 
arrangements now. 





FOREST LABORATORY DECENNIAL 

Mapison, WIis., July 5.—A special invitation 
has been extended to those interested in the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory to at- 
tend the decennial celebration to be held here 
July 22 and 23. As a special feature it is an- 
nounced that a conference of representatives 
of various wood-using industries will be held on 
the afternoon of July 23 and the question of a 
national forest policy will be discussed. The 
meeting will be an open one and it is believed 
that the discussions should be of wide general 
interest. It is very urgently requested that 
those intending to come advise Don E. Mowry, 
Cantwell Building, Madison, Wis., as to the 
time of their arrival, and what hotel aceommoda- 
tions they would like to have made. Also, those 
not intending to be present should advise Mr. 
Mowry, so that he will be able to make his plans 
accordingly. 





BOX MEN HAVE GOOD BUSINESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—At the box manu- 
facturers’ midsummer meeting in the Hotel 
Washington yesterday, in response to a call 
issued by W. C. Strong, manager of the box 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, the usual roll.call developed a very 
good report from all manufacturers present. It 
showed a large volume of business on hand, with 
unusual and new inquiries regularly received. 

Offshore shipments show an increase, which 
may be due to the decline in rates, representing 
a reduction of about $10 a ton. This business 
has had further stimulation, due to accessible 
tonnage at the present time. 

Present prospects as reflected from recent 
reports of manufacturers who have observed 
the various fruit districts of western Washing- 
ton and Oregon would indicate an almost normal 
yield of apples, while this crop may reach the 
high volume attained last year. : 

Uniform specifications will be adopted cover- 
ing apple, peach, pear and canners’ shooks, and 
will be made a part of the tariff book, which 
will be issued in loose-leaf form. Other specifi- 
cations will be added as prepared, each leaf car- 
rying just one specification, showing the foot- 
age and other data pertaining to the manufac- 
ture. The tariff book will be leather bound, of 
convenient size for the coat pocket. 

A movement to launch an advertising cam- 
paign received the endorsement of the meeting, 
and will be worked out thru the association. 


Several more members of the box department 
have requested the installation of uniform cost 
accounting, as installed by the association. 

A plan to have every manufacturer make a 
weekly report to the association as to condi- 
tions generally was approved. This report is 
aside from the regular reporting of sales. 

J. P. Keating, of the West Coast Box & Lum- 
ber Co., presided over the convention. 





LOGGING CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS 


At the spring meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, held at Asheville, N. C., on 
June 11 and 12, the following resolutions were 
presented by J. S. Holmes, State forester of 
North Carolina, and were unanimously 
adopted and sent to members of Congress at 
Washington for their consideration: 


WHEREAS, The southern Appalachian region con- 
tains the largest area of land in the United States 
ie chiefly for the production of hardwoods ; 
an 

- WHEREAS, The Appalachian Logging Congress 
represents the large land owners and lumbermen of 
this region; and 

WHEREAS, Large areas of these lands should 
eventually come into public ownership; and 

WHerEAS, The future value of these lands, 
whether held by private owners or by the public, 
depends upon satisfactory reforestation ; and 

WHEREAS, Reforestation is impossible unless fires 
can be prevented ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Appalachian Logging Congress 
hereby respectfully requests the Congress of the 
United States to adopt a permanent policy, looking 
to the acquisition of cutover lands for national 
forests at prices which will encourage land owners 
and operators to secure young growth and protect 
such lands from fire; and 

Resolved, further, That we endorse a strong 
forest fire protection policy and hereby request the 
legislative bodies of the southern Appalachian 
States to strengthen and adequately support effec- 
tive forest fire protective organization ; and 

Resolved, further, That we recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee of this Congress to push 
these demands and arrange coéperation with the 
Federal and State governments and to formulate 
and recommend a practicable forest policy for this 
logging congress. 





ONTARIO DEALERS MEET 


Toronto, Ont., July 5.—Branch No. 6 of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (Inc.), held a meeting at Harriston, Ont., 
on July 1, John Howes, of Harriston, one of 
the energetic members of the association, wel- 
coming the visiting members to Harriston, and 
providing the use of his office for the meeting 
place. J. A. Matthews, of Orangeville, chair- 
man of the branch, presided. The meeting was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the one per- 
cent sales tax imposed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

All the features of the case were discussed 
by members present and it was decided that 
there was apparently no use in approaching 
the Government for explanations or alterations. 
They do not wish to escape payment of any 
taxes, and have concluded that they must simply 
put up with the confusion for an indefinite 
time until some common sense appears in the 
Department of Inland Revenue and results in 
clear-cut regulations being issued to the trade. 

The members also devoted a considerable 
portion of the afternoon to a discussion of pre- 
vailing trade conditions. The chief conclusions 
reached were thai the present is a favorable 
and advisable time for purchasing shingles; 
and, second, that it is advisable to go carefully 
about purchases of all other stocks. It was 
felt that the present market could be dealt with 
most successfully by making purchases only 
for immediate requirements and abandoning 
anything in the nature of purchases for future 
use. 

J. B. Mackenzie, of Georgetown, interested 
the members greatly by a description of the 
shed and yard operated by D. ©. Baird, of 
St. Marys, Ont., one of the progressive members 
of Branch No. 7 of the association. The out- 
standing feature of Mr. Baird’s plant is 4 
large shed divided into compartments in which 
all his stock is stored on end. 

There was also a good discussion on the sub- 
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ject of motor truck delivery. One member told 
of success with trucks thruout the year, and 
was enthusiastic in regard to the increased mar- 
ket reached in this way. 


The members concluded their meeting with a 
discussion of the forthcoming trip of the deal- 
ers to North Bay, Ont., from July 30 to Aug. 
2. All present indicated their intention of at- 
tending the outing if possible. The next meet- 
ing of the branch will be held at Orangeville, 
during the first week in December. 





URGING USE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., July 3.—The universal 
adoption of the trade acceptance as a means of 
marketing lumber continues to be a vital topic 
among wholesalers and manufacturers alike. At 
this week’s regular luncheon of the wholesalers, 
Charles B. Floyd presiding, the subject was dis- 
cussed to the exclusion of all others; and the an- 
nouncement was made that at some date in the 
immediate future the wholesalers would enter- 
tain as guests of honor some of the leading manu- 
facturers, who would present arguments in tavor 
of the trade acceptance. An invitation, which 
it is understood will be accepted, has been sent 
to R. V. Vinnedge, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and another to E. C. 
Miller, of Aberdeen, Wash., president of the 
Shingle Branch. These two speakers will prob- 
ably attend the same luncheon, and will advo- 
eate closer relations as to the trade acceptance 
between wholesalers and manufacturers. 


Interesting data brought out at the whole- 
salers’ luncheon dealt with the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, and the conclusions to be 
drawn from the returns already in. The inten- 
tion was to find out what proportion of ship- 
pers are already using the trade acceptance, and 
what proportion are willing to adopt it. The 
answers show that while practically all the firms 
doing business in the United States exclusively 
have not used the trade acceptance, yet substan- 


tially 95 per cent of the shippers lean toward 
this practice and would be glad to adopt it. 
Returns on the questionnaire indicate also that 
70 percent of the wholesalers intend to adopt it 
regardless of any action that may be taken by 
other shippers or the mills. 

It follows that from this time forward a 
large number of Coast wholesalers will adopt the 
method of sending the form of the trade ac- 
ceptance with each invoice. The wholesalers’ 
luncheon brought out the point that a modified 
form of the trade acceptance has been in vogue 
in Canada for some time, and is practicable. 
The comparison was drawn also that interests 
handling products other than lumber are ask- 
ing for the trade acceptance, and that there 
seems to be no reason why the buyer who 
wishes to avail himself of the time granted on a 
purchase should not help the general situation 
by ‘accepting a draft payable at a given date. 

The trade acceptance will again be the sub- 
ject of discussion at the luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers next Thursday, at which time there 
will be more complete returns from the question- 
naire which is showing such a decided trend in 
favor of this method of extending credit. 





SOUTHERN PINE SERVICE BUREAU 


New Or.EANS, LA., July 5.—The trade ex- 
tension department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has announced that it would like to be 
regarded as a clearing house of information 
and a service bureau for subscriber mills. The 
department is equipped to answer almost any 
kind of question which may be asked regard- 
ing the characteristics and uses of southern 
pine. Its engineering and architectural con- 
nections enable it to take care of technical in- 
quiries promptly. 





MAY BUILDING contracts awarded in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, and Vir- 
ginia, amounted to $25,549,000, a decline of 
45 percent, from the figure for April. 





PROGRESS OF MOLDING STANDARDIZATION 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
work of developing new molding standards. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will re- 
eall that at the first American Lumber Congress, 
held in Chicago in the spring of 1919, there was 
a strong sentiment in favor of uniformity of all 
moldings manufactured in the United States, 
and a resolution was adopted advocating that 
policy. A conference was held, immediately 
after the adoption of this resolution, with 
representatives of the lumber associations, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, the archi- 
tectural profession, engineers and the trade 
press. This conference in turn adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to prepare new standards, 
the work to be supervised by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The resolution pro- 
vided that when the forms were finally stand- 
ardized the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association should prepare templates for dis- 
tribution to the manufacturers. 

A thoro study of the subject, extending over 
more than a year, was made by the architectural 
and building code service of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The patterns 
in the present molding books were checked and 
cross-checked;- those which were duplicates 
were eliminated, as also were patterns for which 
there was little or no demand. A blue print 
of the present patterns most commonly used 
was compiled and sent out to the representa- 
tive lumber men interested, to prominent archt- 
tects, to the sash and door associations, and 
others, in January, 1920, with the request that 
this schedule be used as a basis from which 
recommendations for the changes in the pro- 
files, suggestions for additional moldings, etc., 
would be made. 

Various authorities submitted suggestions and 


recommendations for revisions to these first 
patterns submitted, all of which were carefully 
considered by the committee, consisting of 
Emery Stanford Hall, representing the material 
and methods committee of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; N. L. Godfrey, secretary 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association; and 
Richard G. Kimbell, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Upon recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Hall, C. Howard Walker, a Boston 
architect, who is an eminent authority on the 
history of ornamentation, moldings and forms, 
was consulted relative to the correction of these 
profiles, as also were Mr. Knapp, a member of 
the committee on material and methods of the 
Illinois Society of Architects and I. K. Pond, 
formerly president of the American Institute 
of Architects, both of whom are thoroly cog- 
nizant of the proper application of molding and 
forms. After all suggested changes had been 
carefully weighed by the committee a revised 
schedule was sent to the various interests con- 
cerned, on March 20 of the present year. These 
recommendations were also considered at a con- 
ference during the second American Lumber 
Congress in Chicago, April 20, 1920, and the 
congress passed a resolution favoring the stand- 
ardization of wood moldings and recommending 
that it be carefully considered by the regional 
manufacturers association and a further con- 
ference held of representatives of their asso- 
ciations not later than September, 1920. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has received from consumers, distributers 
and manufacturers of lumber communications 
expressing their hearty approval of this move- 
ment. Any person interested, who has a practi- 
cal knoweldge of the manufacture, distribution 
of application of moldings, can secure from the 
architectural and building code service of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
332 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, blue 
prints showing the proposed new standards, 
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Inc., 

Insurance Economists, 

66 Broadway, New York, call 
attention of Lumbermen to 
the number of new orders for 
Use & Occupancy Insurance 
which have passed through 


their office during the past 
60 days. 
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417 South Dearborn Street 


= CHICAGO ] 


SEND 2k. BUNGALOW BOOKS 
‘ Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12. 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20. 000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

















x em 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
GPECAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 343 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 











LUMBERMEN ENJOY CLUBS, OUTINGS, GAMES 


LUMBER TEAM LEADS THE REST 


DENVER, CoLo., July 3.—The McPhee & Me- 
Ginnity Co., this city, has during the present 
season brought unto itself a lot of good pub- 
licity as the result of maintaining a base ball 
team in one of the city semiprofessional leagues. 
This league consists of twelve clubs playing in 
two sections. Each section plays three rounds, 
making fifteen games in all. Then the winners 
of the two sections play a post season series 
of three games to decide the championship. 

At the present time the McPhee & McGinnity 
team is leading its division with seven games 
won and none lost. The standing of the league 
is as follows: 


Teams Won Lost Pet. 
sf 10 


McPhee & McGinnitv Co........ 0 00 
Midwest Refining Co.......s06 5 2 -714 
dD. & ag ae er a Dinas 5.5 trates alan 3 3 .500 
ME Mc ERA TER ROMP. 5 co cusses ics severe! G6 69% 3 4 429 
Denver "Gas" Co dite ad aers ikeme Gia 2 4 .200 
Goodyear Rubber Co... .:...s.0000% 0 6 .000 
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LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE OUTING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 5.—Last Thursday 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city held its 
annual outing at Willow Grove Park, which was 
well attended. In the afternoon there was the 
regular baseball game between wholesale and 
retail teams, resulting in a decisive victory for 
the retailers by the score of 11 to 3. With the 
exception of half of the second inning, the game 
was a good one, and well fought, but at that 
time the morale of the wholesalers broke, and 
was not recovered until the retailers had scored 
seven runs. E. C. Strong, of the Forest Lum- 
ber Co. captained the wholesalers. Wood 
Robinson, of Miller-Robinson & Co., captained 
the retailers, and Mr. Bucher, a member of the 
State legislature, was battery umpire, assisted 
by George Butz, of the Butz Lumber Co., as 
base umpire. After the ball game, there was a 
big dinner in the Casino, and after that Victor 


Herbert’s Orchestra, Danceland and all the 
other amusements of the park. The proceeds of 
the outing are distributed among four of the 
deserving charities of the city, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be about three hundred 
dollars this year. 


LUMBERJACK TEAM IN FIRST PLACE 


ELizABETH, La., July 5.—The end of the first 
half of the season of the Louisiana State 
League finds Oakdale in first place, winning by 
a margin of one-half game. This is Oakdale’s 
first year in organized baseball, in fact, this is 
the first year of the Louisiana State League, 
composed of New Iberia, Rayne, Alexandria, 
Abbeville, Lafayette, and Oakdale. After 
dragging along in fourth and fifth place for 
some weeks the lumberjacks took fifteen out 
of the last seventeen games played, giving them 
an average of .613, Oakdale is the only strictly 
sawmill town in the league. 
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CLUB MOVEMENT PROGRESSING 


NEw Or EANS, La., July 5.—At last week’s 
noonday luncheon of local Hoo-Hoo and mem- 
bers of the newly organized lumbermen’s club, 
Manager L. R. Putman of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, Chicago, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and gave the local club movement 
an eloquent and effective boost. Secretary- 
manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, also spoke "and pledged his aid to 
the new organization. 

The membership committee is conducting an 
active canvass, with highly gratifying results 
so far. President Lanier and other officers of 
the club are conducting negotiations for quar- 
ters and now have under consideration an offer 
of two floors in a building on a Canal Street 
corner, which includes an arrangement for cater- 
ing service. 





BRIGHTER CONDITIONS ON WEST COAST 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—Douglas fir and 
western red cedar shingles have taken a decided 
brace. Apparently the feeling of unrest and 
disquietude has run itself out, and during the 
week just closed there has been a brisk ‘‘right- 
about-face’’ noticeable thruout the industry. 
Confidence expressed by the manufacturers has 
extended into the ranks of the wholesalers, re- 
sulting in buoyancy everywhere. <A _ buying 
movement has been under way, with the result 
of imparting a healthy tone to the market. 

In some quarters this flood of inquiry, which 
has resulted in numerous orders, is interpreted 
as an attempt by buyers to get under cover in 
advance of freight rate increases—a doubtful 
proposition on account of the extreme car short- 
age—and in other quarters it is understood to 
mean that buyers are waking up because they 
ean not hold off any longer. Possibly both 
factors enter; and beyond that feature there is 
an encouraging mental attitude, indicating that 
the ‘‘psychology’’ of the situation is now mak- 
ing for a stabilized market. Dimension is an 
excellent weathervane. Eastern buyers have 
been trying to place orders at $6 and $7, but 
have suddenly discovered that the best they 
ean do is $8, and that the market has seemingly 
solidified on that level. Not very long ago 
dimension sold as low as $3 over Rail B. 

Production at 130 mills was 87,957,105 feet, 
or 5.36 percent below normal; new business, 53,- 
094,490 feet, or 39.64 percent below production; 
shipments, 62,201,515 feet, or 29.28 percent be- 
low production. The unshipped balance in the 
rail trade is 6,991 cars; unshipped balance do- 
mestic cargo, 62,304,956 feet; unshipped bal- 
ance export cargo, 59,941,860 feet. Shipments 
show a decrease of 5 percent compared with 
the previous week. 

A similar tendency is remarked in the red 
cedar industry, altho here and there a whole- 
saler expresses a wish that the price will not 
go too high. Excessive fluctuation has been the 
bane of shingles, and the trade generally hopes 
for a base price that will give the manufacturer 


a chance for a legitimate profit, considering the 
market for shingle logs, the question of high 
wages and all other elements of production. 

Shingle logs are easier. The base price is $40. 
Actual sales are making in the neighborhood of 
$20. There is a surplus of shingle logs, and it 
seems to be growing steadily larger. In Lake 
Washington the accumulation has increased to 
probably 1,250,000 feet, whereas a few weeks 
ago famine conditions prevailed. The accumula- 
tion of cedar on Puget Sound, including Lake 
Washington, is somewhere between 7,000,000 
and 8,000,000 feet. 

Similarly fir logs are softer, altho the base 
prices stand at $18, $24 and $34, as has been the 
ease for several weeks. Millmen would appear 
to be keen to buy No. 2 and No. 3, particularly 
if the prices soften a little; and some sales 
have been reported of No. 3 at $16 to $18; No. 2 
at $20 to $22, and No. 1 at $31 to $34. The 
situation is easing a trifle, and logs appear to 
be somewhat more plentiful. The mills are 
running their booms down as closely as they can, 
in expectation of more favorable prices. 

Labor is more plentiful. Shutdowns in the 
logging camps have released numbers of men 
temporarily; and as bearing on the situation 
generally the State Development Bureau has 
issued a statement that there is no shortage of 
labor in the Pacific Northwest. 


BBB BP PEI 


THE United States Government has announced 
thru Atlanta (Ga.) officials that about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber will be sold at a public auction 
at Atlanta at an early date. This lumber i: 
from the officers’ quarters, barracks and mess 
halls at the German war prison camp in Fort 
McPherson and the officers’ training school at 
Camp Gordon. Two sets of officers’ quarters, 


nineteen barracks and twelve mess halls will be 
sold at the prison camp,.and ninety-six barracks 
and forty mess halls at Camp Gordon, It is esti- 
mated this lumber would build about two hun- 
dred 4-room dwelling houses. 
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OCCURRENCES IN WASHINGTON 


MEXICAN COMMISSIONER ARRIVES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 6.—Administration 
officials who have come in contact with Don 
Fernando Iglesias Calderon, who arrived here 
last week as Mexican high commissioner, with 
the rank of ambassador, are most favorably 
impressed with the highest-ranking representa- 
tive of the de la Huerta government in this 
country. He has been in the United States be- 
fore and always has entertained high respect 
for the United States and its institutions. With 
regard to the relations between the two coun- 
tries, he said: 

Sane and sensible men in Mexico always have de- 
sired the establishment of friendship between the 
American and Mexican peoples. It was my good 
fortune to be received by President Wilson at the 
White House in 1914 as a private citizen of Mexico, 
and to hear him express this same desire. I told 
the President that this had ever been and was then 
the opinion of our sane and sensible men. 

What was true in 1914 is still true. The new 
Government in Mexico earnestly desires to es- 
tablish cordial relations with the United States. 
President de la Huerta is prepared to give the 
most absolute guarantees for the protection of 
foreigners and their property and investments in 
Mexico. We fully recognize that we need financial 
and other assistance from the United States, while 
you need our resources. Therefore, our interests 
are mutual. We want Americans to feel that they 
are quite as safe and their property quite as se- 
cure in Mexico as in the United States, and want 
our people to feel the same way with regard to 
your country. 

Mr. Calderon said that large industrial con- 
cerns already are sending representatives to 
Mexico with a view to resuming operations on 
an extensive scale. While there may be 
sporadic outbreaks here and there, he said that, 
except for the district in which Villa operates, 
the entire country is now enjoying peace and 
quiet for the first time in years. The commis- 
sioner is a man of seventy years, tho he hardly 
looks his age, being well preserved and active. 
He is blessed with a charming personality, and 
is generally eonceded to be the most distin- 
guished publicist in the southern republic. 
While never actively in the diplomatic service, 
he is a born diplomat. The commissioner came 
to this country to endeavor to reéstablish the 
cordial relations that existed before his country 
was plunged into civil war, and that were 
brought almost to the breaking point on several 
oceasions by the late Venustiana Carranza. He 
is so confident that the present government is 
determined to deal fairly and justly with for- 
eigners, as well as with Mexican citizens, that 
he prediets a great era of prosperity within the 
next six months, 
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SHIPPING BOARD FULL OF FIGHT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6.—Admiral W. 8. 
Benson, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, and his associates are determined to 
build up the American merchant marine as con- 
templated in the Merchant Marine Act. Threats 
and propaganda by foreign interests, which have 
begun to appear, will not deter Admiral Benson 
in the least. The Shipping Board chairman, as 
a trained fighting man and one thoroly versed 
in matters pertaining to the sea, has donned his 
war togs once more. 

He told representatives of Pacifie Coast cham- 
bers of commerce and trade organizations and 
American railroads that the threat of certain 
foreign interests to divert business from Amer- 
— ports on the Pacifie Coast was ‘‘ futile and 
idle.’ 

Admiral Benson said: 

If such a threat is sincere and the attempt is 
made to so divert the business, the Shipping Board 
would allocate American ships to move the busi- 
ness. The Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would follow this action 
by other steps which would further protect the 
interests of the United States against such for- 
cign efforts to defeat the purpose of the Merchant 
Marine Act. 

Foreign carriers on the Pacific Coast are con- 
ducting a propaganda and making threats 
mainly in protest against enforcement of Sec- 
tion 28, of the Jones law. . ‘‘ Nothing could more 
surely bring the enforcement of this section of 


the law than adoption by foreign carriers of 
their threat of diverting business from Amer- 
ican ports,’’ said Admiral Benson, who con- 
tinues: 

This section of the law permits a preferential 
rate over carriers within the United States on 
merchandise moving in export’ and import in 
vessels of the United States and provides that 
whenever the Shipping Board is of the opinion 
that adequate shipping facilities are not afforded 
by American documented vessels, the section may 
be suspended, in which case such preferential rate 
may also apply in connection with foreign car- 
riers. 

As Section 28 is to be used only where there is 
ample American tonnage to handle the export and 
import commerce to any particular port in a 
foreign country, or a possession of the United 
States, we can not conceive how anyone who has 
studied this law can assume that the Shipping 
Board would make any general application of this 
section. There will certainly be no enforcement 
of the provision without concurrent action which 
will fully protect all American interests. 

Should foreign carriers attempt to divert 
trade from the American Pacific Coast ports, 
Admiral Benson explained, Section 28 could be 
made operative. ‘‘Then merchandise via Van- 
couver would neither be entitled to the rates 
between United States points and Vancouver 
in either direction on merchandise locally moved, 
nor to the export rate now applicable via Van- 
couver.’? 

There would be required on merchandise mov- 
ing for export a collection by rail lines within 
the United States of the local freight charges, 
such as would apply on a ‘‘like kind of prop- 
erty for the same distance in the same direction 
and over the same route, in connection with com- 
merce wholly within the United States.’’ This 
would be the local charge from the point of 
origin to the border port, which, in most in- 
stances, would be ‘‘class’’ rates. This would 
make a charge via such routing to Vancouver 
much higher than the domestic rate from such 
point of origin to any Pacific Coast port within 
the United States. Movement through Van- 
couver would be made impracticable unless in 
connection with American vessels operating 
from that port. 

Any foreign carrier making such transfer of 
operation would thus find itself at still further 
disadvantage in competition with the preferen- 
tial rate allowed American vessels than if it 
continued its operations at the American ports. 


TO CONFER ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—A conference 
will be held in Chieago this week to discuss the 
questionnaire which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion contemplates sending to a portion of the 
lumber industry, calling for monthly reports ot 
production costs ete. The conference will be 
in the nature of a preliminary to the meeting 
July 12 with officials of the commission in this 
city. 

It is known that some strong men in the indus- 
try are disposed to object to the furnishing of 
this information to the commission, on the 
ground that the commission has no authority 
to demand it. Others feel that with proper 
safeguards the furnishing of the information 
might benefit the industry and the public, espe- 
cially as lumber prices have begun to recede 
and such information would tend to remove pop- 
ular misconceptions regarding the lumber in- 
dustry. 

One difficulty that lumbermen disposed to 
codperate with the commission see is the fact 
that the commission up to date has been in- 
clined to reserve the sole right to determine 
exactly what are costs. If the commission at 
the conference July 12 shows a disposition to 
meet the lumbermen half way and reach a defi- 
nite agreement as to what factors are to be reck- 
oned as costs this difficulty may be removed in 
large measure. 

Of course, a big question is involved in this 
proposal. .The coal men, it will be recalled, 
took the commission into the Federal courts 
on this identical matter and came off victors. 
The felling of trees and sawing of logs into 
lumber can hardly be considered interstate com- 
merce any more than the digging of coal in a 





Hardwoods 


for Everybody 


in variety of woods, as well as 
grades and thicknesses —will be 
found in abundance ‘at our mill- 
This means a lot to buyers seek- 
ing a dependable source of supply. 











General View of Our Big Yards 


Tell Us About Your Needs in 
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Poplar, Ash, Gum, Beech grata} 


We welcome your inquiries 


J. B. RANSOM CO., Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON ACKERMAN CO. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Eastern Tennessee 
entucky and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


[FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE—THE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
eee ne Oe eR 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory Capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





mine. The Federal court held that the business 
of mining coal was a State, not an interstate 
matter. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR EXPANDED BUSINESS 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, July 7.—Expansion of busi 
ness has obliged the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 
of this city, to seek larger quarters. In addi- 
tion to operations in cottonwood, gum and 
Louisiana red cypress, the company has in- 
creased its organization by the addition of a 
southern pine and west Coast woods department. 
The only change in the personnel of the com- 
pany force is the familiar face in the lumber 
world of Joe Bolser, for a number of years 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincin- 
nati, until recently operating individually in 
this market. He will have charge of the south- 
ern pine and west coast department. 

The company has taken larger quarters in 
the Post-Glover Building, Fourth and Plum 
streets, has increased its clerical forces con- 
siderably, and is planning for larger operations 
in the future. 

J. E. Daugherty, manager, recently back from 
the mills of the company at Baton Rouge, La., 
says the market outlook is much improved, and 
that the prospect is for a more active distribu- 
tion before fall. 


SCOTTISH FOREST FIRE RAGES 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, June 19.—A forest fire 
of enormous dimensions has been raging in 
Aberdeenshire and the Scottish highlands for 
the last five days. A tract sixteen miles long 
and three and one-half miles wide is now in the 
grip of the flames, and over 2,000 acres of valu- 
able woodland has already been devastated. 
The forest is one of the most valuable in the 
United Kingdom, and despite all efforts to 
check them the flames continue to spread. One 
thing that contributes to the anxiety felt is the 
serious lack of water wherewith to quench them. 

The fire fighters have a very dangerous task 
before them. Not only is the risk of asphyxia- 
tion great but falling trees, rendered invisible 
by the dense smoke clouds, cause difficulties. 
Furthermore, volunteers are meeting hundreds 
of adders fleeing from their blazing forest 
homes. Many of the reptiles are over five feet 
long and are giving considerable trouble, not 
infrequently attacking the fighters. 











KILN DRYING WOODS FOR AIRPLANES 


The national advisory committee for aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C., has issued report 
No. 65 which contains a brief discussion of 
all the important phases of kiln drying lumber 
for use in the construction of airplanes. A 
copy of the report may be obtained from the 
committee upon request. The following is a 
summary: 

The exigencies of the war and scarcity of air 
dried material necessitated kiln drying stock 
immediately from the green condition. Ex- 
haustive experiments and tests made by the 
Forest Products. Laboratory during the last ten 
years have established the fact that properly 
kiln dried wood is just as strong, tough, and 
stiff as the best air dried material. Douglas 
fir wing beams may be dried in eighteen to 
twenty-four days. To air dry the same material 
requires twelve to eighteen months. Hardwood 
propeller stock which requires a year or more 
for air drying may be satisfactorily kiln dried 
in thirty days. The important qualities of dried 
wood are freedom from checks, honeycombing, 
or casehardening; uniform moisture distribu- 
tion; maximum strength and toughness; free- 
dom from collapse and warping, and minimum 
shrinkage. 

The microscopic structure of wood is briefly 
described, also the way in which moisture is 
contained in wood, and the properties and be- 
havior of wood upon renewal of moisture. 

Methods of controlling the circulation, 
humidity and temperature in the various kilns 
are discussed; also the use of instruments for 
determining actual conditions within the kiln. 

The method of piling the lumber within the 
kiln has much to do with the factors of circu- 


lation and control of conditions. In order to 
know what is taking place, a suitable method of 
sampling and testing the material during the 
progress of drying must be instituted, and 
definite records kept of the process. These 
points are fully discussed. Methods for re- 
moval of casehardening and prevention of mold 
are described. 

Three articles are added in the appendix. 
The first is the signal corps specifications for 
kiln drying airplane stock, with an introduc- 
tion explaining its origin. These specifications 
were prepared on July 2, 1917, by the Forest 
Service and have been employed without sig- 
nificant changes. The second article presents 
a constant dew point schedule for Douglas fir, 
spruce and similar woods. The third is a brief 
description of the Forest Service water spray 
dry kiln. 


AMERICAN WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


The Imperial Forest Service of India has 
published in three volumes a valuable work on 
the lumber industry of the United States. The 
title is: ‘‘Lumbering and Woodworking In- 
dustries in the United States and Canada, To- 
gether with Notes on British Practices and Sug- 
gestions for India.’’ 

The material for the text was collected by 
F. A. Leete, of the Imperial Forest Service of 
India, during a tour in North America in 1918. 
While in this country Mr. Leete met a large 
number of people who were interested in the 
lumber industry and he impressed them by 
his thoroness and by the grip he had of his sub- 
ject. The published volumes justify that im- 
pression, for it would be difficult to find in any 
other single work the wide range of information 
here given, following the processes from the 








The lumbermen want a man for presi- 
dent who will take the age out of short- 
age and make it very short.—John 
F. Camp, Centralia, Wash. 











tree in the forest to the finished product at the 
mill or factory. 

The information was collected and compiled 
primarily for the use of the lumbermen of In- 
dia in handling their forest products; but Mr. 
Leete has also performed a service for Amer- 
ican lumbermen by placing within their reach 
this mass of information collected during visits 
to almost every lumbering and manufacturing 
section of the United States. 

Volume I relates to logging, by all methods 
and appliances now in use from the ox-team to 
the most complete skidding machinery, includ- 
ing a description of tools and other apparatus. 

Volume II deals with sawmills and their 
operation, with special reference to the best ma- 
chinery in use for all parts of the work. 

Volume III follows the lumber thru the fac- 
tories with constant discussion of the efficiency 
of machines. 

The work is well illustrated with halftones 
and drawings, and was issued from the govern- 
ment printing office at Simla, India. 





WATER POWER COMMISSION APPOINTED 


President Wilson has appointed the water 
power commission in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Water Power Act. The commis- 
sion is composed of the three secretaries of 
War, Interior and Agriculture. These three 
will appoint a secretary who will have charge 
of the active work of the commission. 





SrupEnTs in the forestry school at the Uni- 
versity of Washington have just issued the 
eighth forest annual, in the shape of an at- 
tractive booklet of 100 pages. The volume is 
appropriately dedicated to J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
formerly chairman of the advisory board of the 
school of forestry. The book contains a resume 
of the school year, together with articles on for- 
estry by instructors and alumni. 
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THE SUBSEQUENT TALE OF THE PRODI- 
GAL SON 
You’ve heard of the tale of the prodigal son 
Who wasted his substance in riotous living 
And, when he was broke, hurried home on the 
run 
To envious brothers and parents forgiving. 
You may not have heard, when the story was 
done 
The subsequent tale of the prodigal son. 


Grown wise for his years in the hardest of 
schools, 
And, using the wisdom experience brought 
him, 
He settled right down to the oxen and mules 
And followed the lessons his father had 
taught him. 
Yea, done with the cabaret follies and fools, 
He busied himself with the tractors and tools. 


Yet fate didn’t keep him entirely from harm; 
As Scripture remarks, we are slated for 
trouble. 
Tho good was his health and tho strong was his 
arm, 
Tho soon he had substance, and soon he had 
double, 
He fell for another familiar alarm 
And married a girl on a neighboring farm. 


They prospered in corn and in beef and in hay, 
The scriptural milk and the scriptural honey; 
They laid up some coin for a rainier day— 
Experience taught him to hang on to money. 
They saved up their cash in the sensible way 
To keep them in comfort when temples were 
gray. 


The men that he hired were in no way so wise: 
The more that he paid them the faster they 
blew it. 
They clad them in raiment a millionaire buys, 
The quicker they made it the quicker went 
thru it. 
A new generation of prodigal guys 
Made prices of living ascend to the skies. 


And then many matters began to occur: 
The others, observing the cash he was mak- 
ing, 
Declared it was reasonable then to infer 
He must be a robber improperly taking. 
(The wife wore a garment sufficient for her, 
But the maid in the kitchen she wanted a fur). 


So they jumped on the man who was saving his 
dough 
With taxes, surtaxes and other devices; 
They struck for more money, more money to 
blow, 
And up went the wages and up went the 
prices. 
All wanted to reap and none wanted to sow— 
Till the milk and the honey neglected to flow. 


With no milk for the boss there was none for 
the man, 
With no honey produced there was none for 
the neighbor. 
The world had adopted a different plan, 
Where all would be rich and where no one 
would labor. 
The = that had bloomed from Beersheba to 
an 
To wilt and to wither as surely began. 


In spite of his saving, the prodigal son 
Fell victim at last to the common inflation; 
The prodigal habits of everyone 
Brought woe to the owner, the worker, the 
nation. 
The man who had much was as surely undone 
As the man who had little, who shortly had 
none, 
And now, if you go to the land of the tale 
Of the prodigal son who grew wise and made 


You’ll find not a house on the hill, in the vale, 
But acres untilled and but weeds in the 
ditches. 
A prodigal son can not squander his kale, 
And a prodigal land is as certain to fail. 





ON OBSERVING A COUPLE ON A TRAIN 


I call their match a perfect one; 
Such meeting of the heart and mind 
You seldom see. Her mother’s son, 
His father’s daughter, kin and kind, 
Were not more like than are these two 
In all they think, in all they do. 


Her likes are his likes, his likes hers— 
Quite perfectly their tastes agree. 
Such union rarely now occurs; 
I’m sure they should live happily. 
For neither one has wed too low, 
Nor yet too high, as such things go. 


So cleverly has Cupid brought 
These two together that I smile; 
Two minds with but a single thought— 
And that one thought not worth the while. 
I’m sure they both should happy live, 
With naught desired, and naught to give. 





RETRIBUTION 


Here paused a traveler and took 
A sapling for his plaything—bent 
Its tender fibres till they shook 
And broke. The traveler onward went— 
But this that God had planned a tree 
The sapling knows can, never be. 


Poor little sapling!—all my heart 

Goes out to you. You did not know, 
Here in your little world apart, 

How men will come and men will go, 
And crush a life, and think it play; 
But God shall follow, and some day—. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—This is ‘‘the kettle coun- 
try,’’ so called because the glacial drift drifted 
down this way and scooped out round kettles all 
over the country—which may have had some- 
thing to do with attracting here the thrifty Ger- 
man housewives who helped to settle and to pop- 
ulate this rich country. Tonight the Rotary 
Club, which numbers in its membership that 
good lumberman, Pantzer, took us out to Elk- 
hart Lake, one of the beauty spots that polka- 
dot northern Wisconsin. 





YOUR JOB 
Whatever your job, it’s your job— 
And just remember that 
It may be a good or poor job, 
Your envelope thin or fat— 
But your job’s the job you agreed to do, 
And the man who must do the job is you. 


Whatever your job, it’s your job, 
And nobody else at all 
Can make it a safe and sure job— 
By you it must rise or fall. 
For your job, if heavy, or job, if fun, 
Must be done by you, or it won’t be done. 


Whatever your job, it’s your job, 

The others have got their own. 
Are you going to do a poor job, ~ 

And whimper and whine and moan? 
Whatever you make, your job make good— 
For you are the fellow who said you would! 





AUTUMN 
Once I was as a tree is—leaf and bloom— 
All garmented in friends, and happy days; 
But time brings autumn, and the autumn gloom, 
And leaves will fall, and friends will go their 
ways. 





MICHIGAN 


3 You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 








We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











' 4/4 BIRCH 


Fine stock — All grades 
Prompt Shipments—Let us quote you. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
<i J 


We Want Orders for 








75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. a e 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 








Von Platen Lumber Company, tos moustas, Mic 
THE WOOD 








Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 





Special Attention: Cali fornia 
We have a beg >= and Pi 
complete Sugar ine 
stock F; actory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.1” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
ae | J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 


Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bld., Detroit, Mich. 
Offices : | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison Av., New York 
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Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 









W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
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ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 








We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 








LONG FIR JOISTS —— 


MILLS: 
fa 


AnD BIG TIMBERS 


ies FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
' CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





mcARDS: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 





-WESTERN SOFT PIN 

in 1x6”, 8". 10" & 12” No. 2 Immediate Shipment 

IDAHO weer. PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
WAY—WHITre PINE LATH 

203 Marion Bidg., 


| The John C. King Lumber Co. *Gjveiand, onic 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and. Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











CHARLES WILLIS WARD, internationally 
known as a horticulturalist and capitalist, died 
in Eureka, Calif., June 24 at the age of sixty-four 
years after a lingering illness. Funeral services 
were held July 1 but the body is being held 
pending arrival of his son, David S. Ward, from 


the East. Interment probably will be in San 
Francisco. Mr. Ward started the ‘Save Red- 
wood”’ campaign and he owned the finest red- 


wood stand on the Klamath River. He promoted 
the famous Dutch bulb gardens and nurseries at 
Eureka, Calif. He is survived by a son, daugh- 
ter and divorced wife, who reside in Long 
Island. Mr. Ward owned timber in Louisiana, 
Virginia and other southern States. 





PEARL WIGHT, for many years one of the 
business leaders of New Orleans, died at his 
home in that city Sunday, July 4, after a pro- 
longed illness. He was born at Penobscot, Me., 
in 1844. He came to New Orleans in 1866 and 
with the late Capt. T. C. Woodward organized 
the firm of Woodward, Wight & Co., still a 
prominent factor in the ship chandlery ‘and mill 
supply trade of the South. He retired from that 
company some years ago but was interested in 
banking and many other lines of business and 
continued as president of the New Orleans Dry- 
dock & Shipbuilding Co. He was also one of 
the organizing heads of the Southern States 
Land & Timber Co., which owned extensive 
timberland interests in Florida and other south- 
ern States. 





FRED BRINTON BARTLETT, owner of the 
Bartlett Lumber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, died 
suddenly July 2 in the St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
that place. His death followed a nervous break- 


down. Mr. Bartlett had been in the lumber 


business in Lewiston since 1901. He was born 

in 1865 at Monroe, Wis., and spent his early life 

in Montour, Iowa. Before locating in Lewiston 

he was in the banking business in Chicago. He 

2 = by his widow and one son, Donald S. 
artle 


A. F. CURTIS prominent manufacturer, died 
at his home at Franklin, Ind., Monday, June 28, 
at the age of 74 years. He was a veteran in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. For a num- 
ber of years he owned and operated a large 
sawmill in Cass County, Ind. He is survived by 
one son. 


JAMES BRADSHAW, aged 74, a veteran lum- 
berman, passed away in the Fairmont Hospital, 
Morgantown, W. Va., following a brief illness. 
Mr. Bradshaw was a son of the late John Brad- 
shaw, one of the pioneer lumbermen and railroad 
men of the State. James Bradshaw started in 
the mercantile business at Burton and later took 
charge of the flour and lumber mills of his 
father. He also operated lumber mills in Ran- 
dolph County and was engaged in business at 
Grafton for some time. He is survived by five 
children. He was a Mason and a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 


CHARLES ANGER, owner of the Anger & Co. 
planing mill in Madison, Ind., sixty-five years old, 
was drowned June 30. He is survived by one 
son and a daughter. 


MRS. HINMAN, mother of R. S. Hinman, 
retail service representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, died Sunday, 
ay 4. The funeral was held July 7 at Robinson, 














SUTHERLAND, manager of the Term- 
sane Mills Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., was re- 
cently killed by an auto. Mr. Sutherland came 


to Vancouver ten months ago and previous to that 
time was a representative of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Chemainus, with headquar- 
He was 39 years of age. 


ters at Saskatoon. 











REMARKABLE WELDING TEST MADE 

At the big gas show at Buffalo, N. Y., many men 
in all branches of the industry and from all parts 
of the country were present. During an informal 
discussion on oxy-acetylene welding of oil pipes, 
a Kansan who doubted the strength of the welded 
line was given some demonstrations that were con- 
vincing. Engineers of the Linde Air Products Co., 
at Buffalo, first welded together two short sec- 
tions of standard 3-inch 


have been dealt with previously in an article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This article developed 
from several requests regarding methods employed 
in baling sawdust and shavings and the size of the 
bales resulting. Among the sawdust and shavings 
baling presses upon the market the ‘“Champion” 
baling press manufactured by the Famous Manu- 
facturing Co., East Chicago, Ind., is making an 
excellent record in the lumber industry. The 





iron pipe, threaded the 
ends, and screwed on two 
standard cast iron caps. 
On application of the cold 
water pressure test to the 
breaking point, the top of 
one of the caps blew out, 
leaving the pipe and weld 
intact. The uninjured 
cap and the remaining 
portion of the broken cap 


were removed and two 
extra heavy iron caps 
screwed on. At a pres- 


sure of 6,200 pounds to 
the square inch one of 
these caps let go but 
without injury to the pipe 
or the weld. Then extra 
heavy steel caps were 
screwed on. ‘These held, 
but the pipe split and 
pressure leading up to 
stopped by the weld. 

The next test was with 4-inch pipe. Two lengths 
were welded together as before, the ends threaded 
and extra heavy standard caps screwed on. At 
a pressure of 4,400 pounds one cap blew out but 
the weld was not impaired. Then an entirely new 
weld with other lengths of pipe of the same diame- 
ter was tried. Two lengths of 4-inch pipe were 
welded, threaded and sealed with extra heavy 
steel caps made to withstand a working pressure 
of 3,000 pounds of air. The pipe gave way in the 
threads at 4,200 pounds, but, as in all other tests, 
the welds held securely. 

The use of oxy-acetylene welding of all pipe lines, 
gas and water mains, and laterals is increasing 
daily in all sections of the country, and to a 
greater extent is being specified.in place of riveted 
and threaded construction. 








ripped under the added 
and being effectually 





‘*‘CHAMPION’’ SAWDUST BALER 


Lumbermen from all over the country have been 
showing more and more interest in the baling of 
sawdust and shavings and in finding a market for 
Actual and potential markets 


the baled product. 





: 





OXY-ACETYLENE WELDED 4-INCH IRON PIPE 


bales produced are 14 inches wide and 18 inches 
high and the length can be made to suit the 
desire of the producer; thus bales can be varied 
in weight to suit the handling or storage require- 
ments. The length of the bale is determined by 
the insertion of partition blocks which are fur- 
nished with the press, and are inserted ahead of 
the plunger which packs the sawdust and shavings 
together. In very dry seasoned timber shavings 
are fewer or at best are very short with a great 
deal of sawdust. Under such conditions headers 
may be needed for the bales. These headers can 
be made out of scrap material—% inch thick will 
do—of any width and sawed about 12% inches 
long. These headers are taken in by the bale ties 
so that when the bale is finished, it has protecting 
heads at both ends. Only a small space is re- 
quired for the installation of a sawdust and shav- 
ings baler and it does not take a great deal of 
labor to operate one. Two sizes are made by the 
Famous Manufacturing Co., one with a capacity 
of from 5 to 10 tons a day of shavings and saw- 
dust and another with just double that capacity. 
One man can run the smaller size, tho the larger 
size requires two or more men, depending upon the 
kind of material to be baled and the rate at which 
the baler is being operated. 
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HONOR GRADUATE SPEAKS ON FORESTRY 


Departing from the traditional type of com- 
mencement orations, John 8. Packard, saluta- 
torian of the graduating class of the Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) high school, selected as the theme 
of his address, recently delivered before a large 
audience of relatives and friends of the grad- 
uating students, the preservation of our for- 
ests. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends 
his choice most highly, for it would be hard to 
find a subject of greater economic importance, 
and further congratulates him upon his thought- 
ful and interesting treatment of the question. 
It is to be expected that a young man reared 
in so important a lumber producing section of 
the country as the Rhinelander district would 
be more or less conversant with the subject 
selected, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that readers will agree that Mr. Packard 
is entitled to a great deal of credit for the 
careful research, the original thought, and the 
felicity of expression evidenced by his address, 
which follows in full: 


To Friends and Classmates, Greetings: 

The people who are assembled here have been 
interested in the progress of this class. Some of 
you have been interested in individuals and some 
in the class as a whole. Why have you shown 
this interest? Because you are anxious to per- 
ceive a class of educated men and women upon 
whom the care of guiding the affairs of State and 
nation may be placed. You are unwilling that the 
standard of education and the number of educated 
men and women drop; therefore you watch and 
have watched for years the progress of this class 
with interest. 

We may well compare the coming generation 
with our natural resources. In fact, it is our 
greatest natural resource. Upon it rests the future 
of our nation. Upon it rests the responsibility of 
guiding and piloting our 
country thru whatever of 
prosperity and hardship it 
may meet. 

However, it is not of 
this natural resource 
which I am going to 
speak but of one which is 
not being developed and 
in which interest is not 





JOHN S. PACKARD, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 





sufficiently keen. But it 
is one about which every- 
one of us should show a 
great deal of concern— 
our forests. We are ac- 
eustomed to seeing the 
trees of our virgin forests 
about us; we are so ac- 
customed that we fail to 
appreciate and will never 
appreciate their value un- 

1 they dre gone. 

Why is it that our country is so far behind 
others in caring for the forests? Switzerland be- 
gan the supervision of her forests as early as the 
ninth century. Germany undertook the care of her 
forests in the thirteenth century. France, Japan 
and other foreign nations have all taken sure pre- 
cautions for the preservation of their timber areas. 
It was not until 1895 that any interest in forestry 
developed in the United States and Canada. Until 
that time people thought that our timber supply 
would never give out. Then they suddenly began 
to realize that our forests were rapidly decreas- 
ing. Canada woke up in time. She passed strict 
laws against waste and as a result she has today 
the richest forests in the world. 

We are accustomed to think of our forests as 
being of value merely for lumber, but when we see 
how numberless and varied are their uses we realize 
how important is their preservation. 

The disappearance of our forests has caused 
serious floods in many localities, at the same time 
carrying sand and gravel down from the head- 
waters and depositing them on the farm lands be- 
low. The damage in Wisconsin alone is over 
$2,000,000 a year. Then there are the floods which 
yearly sweep over the Ohio Valley. Years ago the 
forests which covered the slopes in the Alleghanies 
were cut down, and as a result the water from 
melting snow, part of which was absorbed by the 
trees, is now left to flood the river and devastate 
property. Trees affect the temperature. Water 
eonstantly evaporates from the leaves, cooling and 
moistening the surrounding atmosphere. ‘Trees 
form windbreaks and protection against the ele- 
ments. In the Dakotas trees are planted to pro- 
tect dwellings from drifting snow-and sand. The 
birds and fur bearing animals all find homes in the 
forests. Over a million cords of bark are used in 
the United States each year in tanning leather. 
Thirty million gallons of turpentine and over three 
million barrels of rosin are produced annually. 
Great quantities of tar, charcoal, creosote, wood 





alcohol and many other products are all derived 
from wood. 

Besides these practical uses of our forests we 
can not disregard their appeal to our sense of 
beauty. Should we not preserve our forests for 
their beauty and grandeur alone? Every one of us 
loves the sight of a tree. When weary dwellers of 
the cities find time for a vacation they go to live 
as close to nature as possible, surrounded by her 
wonderful children, the trees. We Americans are 
often rightly accused of being too practical, of 
always seeking wealth, with no time or regard for 
the beautiful things in life. Attempts have been 
made to destroy forever the grandeur of Niagara 
Falls by building dams and harnessing its power 
to turn the machinery of man’s invention. I sup- 
pose some, whose sense of beauty is so overcome by 
their greed, would even sacrifice the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, but Nature has provided otherwise. 
These are but a few of the reasons for the preser- 
vation of our forests and why in our decisions we 
should consider posterity as well as ourselves. 

In the early days the settlers found the forest 
supply so great that no attempt was made to save 
it. Lumbermen thought that the timber resources 
would never give out, so they carried on their busi- 
ness in a most wasteful manner. They took only 
the finest trees and left the smaller stock to furnish 
fuel for forest fires. In every step the methods 
were wasteful in the extreme. Today the forests 
of our country are so depleted that at the present 
rate of cutting all standing timber outside of the 
national reserves will have been cut by 1950. Even 
now the supply of certain kinds of lumber for 
which the demand is great is almost exhausted. 

To atone for this loss our national Government 
has done a great deal. Recently the Bureau of 
Forestry has been created and the President has 
been given power to set aside areas for reserva- 
tion. As a result, forest reserves have been estab- 
lished in different sections of the country in which 
the old timber is sold and new trees are being con- 
tinually planted. Precautions have been taken 
against fire and disease. But these reserves com- 
pose only one-fifth of our forests. Even such meas- 
ures are not sufficient. What will become of the 
other four-fifths ? 

Fourteen States are also beginning to wake up 
and set aside areas for lumber supply and protec- 
tion against floods. In Wisconsin forestry is in 
its infancy. In 1911 two hundred acres were set 
out to conifers at Trout Lake. Nurseries have 
been established at Star, Plum and Tomahawk 
lakes, i which over nine hundred acres have been 
set out. The Wisconsin forestry commission under 
Mr. Moody accomplished a great deal. But its 
progress was stopped because most of the timber 
lands are in the hands of private owners. There 
are no State laws governing the manner in which 
owners treat their forest areas. Because these 
owners are not forced to do so, they do nothing 
toward replacing depleted lands. Such a plan 
would not reap benefits for several generations, they 
say, and thev themselves would receive no per- 
sonal gain. Therefore, why worry about the State, 
and why worry about the coming generation? Let 
them take care of themselves. 

If people refuse to help conserve our forests of 
their own accord, what we need is the passing of 
State and national laws which will force them to 
forget themselves and their own personal gain. 
We need protection against fire, disease and the 
ravages of insects. Tree cutting should be so 
Planned that the mature timber cut each year 
shall be replaced by new trees. 

We can see what will happen to our forests in 
Wisconsin if the wasteful methods continue. In 
1900 Wisconsin was at the head of the United 
States in the production of lumber. In 1907 she 
had fallen to fifth place; from first to fifth place in 
just seven years. Have we any right to cut down 
these trees of our country without doing anything 
to replace them? We have no more right to de- 
stroy them than we have to destroy the glory of the 
sunsets or the brilliancy of the stars, or, in fact, 
to efface any of Nature’s creations. Indeed, it is 
beyond man’s power to blot out the sunsets or the 
stars, but we have dominion over some of God’s 
creation, to do with as we please. We may destroy 
or preserve our forests, as we will. Because we are 
given this opportunity, shall we prove ourselves 
unworthy of our endowment by ruthless devasta- 
tion of the wooded hills and plains in our posses- 
sion? Let us rather show our love for humanity 
and for posterity and our high appreciation of our 
position as the greatest of God’s creatures in the 
prudent use of all of the resources of a bountiful 
Nature, and most especially in our careful preser- 
vation and renewal of our forests. 





COST OF COAL PRODUCTION 
The Federal Trade Commission’s June report 
of bituminous coal production in the United 
States compares the figures for March, 1920, 
with the corresponding month of 1918. The 
reports of 1,081 operators were used in mak- 
ing the comparisons here summarized: 


Per Ton 1920 1918 
Realized price ....sccccccee $204 $2.65 
GE wed t cacucececedeucee) meen 1.49 
BGMDHED veccccccccscccccccce, Be 29 
General expemse ........+2.2.. 34 .29 
Total cost F. 0. B. mine ...... 2.33 2.04 


Margin per tol .cccwcccccccs «4h 61 











Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





ANUFACTURING ex- 

clusively one kind of 
lumber gives us a thorough 
knowledge of the uses for 
which it is best suited and 
naturally explains why we put 
stress on our quality. 


Try us on stock for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Capacity, 250,000 feet daily. 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








CEDAR 























and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, es and 
jimension, etc. les. 
WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILL 
Sell more homes 1 and 1 your profits by — 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 19 
are ard oom ggg the service 





. Send an 
ca. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
A S-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


















PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We are wholesalers and direct 


mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC.- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEET 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
506.Sae" Portland, Ore. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr., H. J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 














Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 

Finish __ 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 
Dimension 

Boards and Shiplap 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Cedar PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 























French Exchange Strengthens 


The prospect of a wheat crop exceeding even the 
most optimistic forecasts, the possibility of an ad- 
vance payment of French reparation claims by 
yermany and the arrival of increased numbers of 
foreign tourists have combined to give France a 
monetary respite in the exchange crisis thru which 
she is passing, according to a recent report made 
public by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

“The conversion of dollars and pounds sterling 
into franes by exchange operators, resulting from 
these factors,’ the report says, “has placed con- 
siderable quantities of foreign currency at the 
command of France, and she is making the most 
of the condition by purchasing raw materials for 
the acceleration of production, wherein lies the 
foundation for the betterment of her exchange 
situation. The decided improvement in the condi- 
tion of French exchange, noticeable since the mid- 
dle of April, is attributed more to speculation than 
to the comparatively favorable commercial situa- 
tion. But, regardless of what has been the cause 
of the recent improvement, the continued increase 
of production with further restriction of imports, 
which are predicted for coming months, will serve 
to accentuate the steady revival of credit already 
reflected in exchange rates.” 





Trade Conditions in Germany 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under 
date of June 7, J. F. Miiller & Sohn Aktiengesell- 
schaft, lumber dealers and agents at Hamburg, 
Germany, make the following observations on trade 
in that country: 


The downward tendency of prices for almost all 
articles which set in lately after a period of unin- 
terrupted steadiness has caused the German import 
trade to discontinue buying for the time being. <A 
notable improvement of the German rate of ex- 
change was the natural consequence. Also, the 
German domestic trade had to be very cautious and 
had to restrict purchases to absolutely necessities. 
This general state of affairs is also reflected by the 
conditions of the domestic and foreign timber trade. 
Still, a distinction should be made between this 
trade and others, as the inland supply of wood is 
not unlimited and as stocks must always be con- 
sidered as insufficient as long as the imports of 
foreign timber have not been resumed on a larger 
seale. Consequently it may be expected that the 
reductions in price at present affecting almost all 
products will not make their influence felt to such 
a profound degree on the, timber market. It seems 
that sellers on this market have come to similar 
conchisions ; at least, they show a reluctance with 
regard to lowering their quotations. 

In any case, it remains to be seen whether the 
reductions which have taken place now and then, 
but which are, however, more of a nominal char- 
acter, will in fact lead to any larger transactions 
in future upon a reduced basis. 

As regards the foreign timber business it may be 
expected that the continuation of the downward 
tendency of the freight rates and the improvement 
of the foreign exchanges will have a beneficial in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, the foreign shippers will 
have to acquaint themselves with the fact that as 
buyers show no inclination to contract for forward 
delivery in view of all the various difficulties 
facing them the only way to regain the formerly 
important central European market will be by 
beginning with small trial consignments. 





New Zealand Is Cutting Out 


The year 1919 witnessed a further decline in the 
lumber industry in New Zealand, and the outlook 
is not overly promising unless the extensive re- 
forestation scheme is carried out soon, according 
to a recent report from Consul General Alfred W. 
Winslow, at Auckland, N. Z., to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. It is estimated that 
the present forests of New Zealand will become ex- 
hausted within twenty-five or thirty years, even at 
the present comparatively low rate of consump- 
tion. It is calculated that the native forests can 
be fully interplanted with standard trees for about 
$9.73 per acre, compared with a cost from $48.66 
to $63.26 of making an entirely new forest by 
means of planting trees on prepared fields. 

The export of lumber from New Zealand, princi- 
pally to Australia, amounted to 49,726,670 feet dur- 
ing 1919, valued at $2,140,943, compared with 77,- 
928,885 feet during 1918, valued at $2,707,087. 
Imports were 9,299,467 feet during 1919, valued at 
$706,591, compared with 10,863,860 feet for 1918, 
valued at $140,515. According to the best infor- 
mation available, the imports of lumber from the 
United States during 1918 fell materially short of 
shipments before the war, largely due to high 
freight rates, the difficulty in securing ships for 
such service and an unfavorable exchange rate. 

The production of kauri gum during 1919 fell 


short of the output for many years, due principally 

to the shortage of labor. During the year steps 
were taken to put into operation a new method of 
extracting kauri gum by means of machinery in- 
stead of by the old hand processes. This new 
process grades the gum according to sizes, and it is 
claimed will save or gather more of the smaller 
particles to the partly decayed gum than any 
method that has been in uke. By this process much 
kauri gum that has been lost will now be saved 
for the manufacture of linoleums or put to other 
lower grade uses. It is claimed that the industry 
will become increasingly profitable and will supply 
greater quantities of kauri gum at cheaper prices 
than any process yet known. 

The New Zealand Government has set aside $4,- 
866,500 to be devoted to repairing the worked 
kauri-gum lands suitable for settlement, and to 
assist in bringing these lands under cultivation 
where it is thought practicable. Where such lands 
are not suited to cultivation, Sir David Hutchins, 
Chief of Forestry in New Zealand, suggests that 
kauri forests might be planted which would be- 
come immensely valuable to the Dominion, both 
for lumber and for the gum as well. It is esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 acres of such kauri forests, 
after 100 years, would produce an annual income 
of $24,442,500. 





Review of Tonnage Situation 


Cornish & Co., New York ocean freight and ship 
brokers, say in their weekly freight bulletin for 
July 3: 


The steamer market was exceedingly dull thruout 
the week, due entirely to the falling off in the de- 
mand for coal carriers to Europe, occasioned by 
the shortage of coal for export. Freight in other 
trades, such as grain, lumber, sulphur etc. continue 
to offer in limited numbers. Rates are weak and 
quotably lower, particularly for prompt loading, as 
tonnage is in plentiful supply and is freely tendered 
for charter. Only a limited amount of new business 
was reported during the week. 

The sailing vessel market continues quiet, with 
only a moderate demand prevailing for tonnage for 
offshore trading, and coastwise orders confined 
largely to the eastern trades. Deal freights from the 
Provinces to Europe and lumber freights from the 
Provinces and Gulf to South America offer steadily, 
and there is a moderate number of outward and 
return West India freights offering. Rates are 
steady to firm with tonnage moderately tendered. 





Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


The Sydney (New South Wales) Chamber of 
Commerce has decided on the desirability of hold- 
ing exhibitions of Australian timbers and articles 
made therefrom and of doing everything possible 
to encourage the use of Australian-grown timbers 
by manufacturers and the public in buildings, im- 
pleménts, furniture and house fittings. 

The American Polish Chamber of Commerce, 
New York City, announces the sale of $50,000,000 
worth of Polish Government bonds in this coun- 
try since June 13. The money thus realized will 
be used to buy machinery and raw materials here 
for Poland, and it is probable another loan will 
be floated shortly. Poland has large forests that 
it intends to exploit,:and it is understood that 
purchases of American sawmill and logging ma- 
chinery are contemplated out of the funds thus 
raised. 

Interesting in connection with the foreign ex- 
change situation is the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment is urging public purchase of saving cer- 
tificates, stating that every penny so invested dur- 
ing the next three months will be applied toward 
a reduction of the nation’s debt to the United 
States. The Government’s advertisements in be- 
half of these certificates point out that the in- 
vestment will assist in rectifying the American 
exchange and will allow England to pay its debt 
now, when pounds do not represent as much 
value as they will later on. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has an- 
nounced that it will open a branch bank in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, about Sept. 1. This will fill 
a want long felt by American business men trading 
with the Occident. It will supplement the direct 
American steamship connections already estab- 
lished as well as the work being performed by 
the American Chamber of Commerce for the Levant, 
and with the settling of conditions in the Near 
East can not fail to exert a powerful influence ip 
favor of American trade. 

L. L. Clarke, president of the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York and member of the 
Vanderlip banking commission, has recently re- 
turned from Japan. He says that the cause of 
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Japan’s financial trouble was overspeculation and 
the withholding of her silk from the market for 
higher prices. The higher market did not mate- 
rialize and holders were forced to let go of their 
silk, cotton and other export commodities as best 
they could. The condition, says Mr. Clarke, was 
only temporary and is rapidly passing. He adds 
that a new and broader-minded Japan seems to be 
developing, and that within the next five or ten 
years the Japanese will have different views re- 
garding many situations and will carry on bust- 
ness and conduct themselves on foreign soil in a 
way to create admiration for them. 





——_ 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, July 3.—The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., headquartered in this city, 
has announced a reduction of $4, effective June 28, 
in the export lumber prices to China, A special 
rebate has been in force on China specifications 
for some time and a further concession was now 
made. More than 3,000,000 feet were sold during 
the week. There were some inquiries from Aus- 
tralia and west coast of South America, but con- 
ditions are such that buying is still limited. The 
Coast mills are cutting a lot of export stuff on 
old orders, but the volume of new business is light 
compared with the total capacity. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has put 
out an offer for 4,000,000 feet of clear redwood for 
loading for Australia during the first quarter of 
1921. Parcel shipments of redwood have been 
moving right along, and a few cargoes are to go 
later in the year. Some good inquiries have been 
received and European business is looking up a 
little. 

The offshore freight market is easier, with rates 
to the Orient lower. The supply of lumber tonnage 
is increasing, with a moderate demand. Offshore 
freight rates from Pacific Coast ports are about as 
follows: To Sydney, $35; to Melbourne, $40; 
to direct port in Chile, $35 to $37.50; to China 
and Japan, $35; to South Africa, $57.50; to 
United Kingdom, $60. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm. There is no 
surplus of steam schooners available to handle 
shipments from the northern mills to California 
ports. Coastwise freight quotations are $9 from 


Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, 
and $10.50 to Southern California ports. 


May Exports Thru Virginia Ports 


NorFOLK, VA., July 6.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during May: 

36,000 feet walnut lumber to London....... $ 12,284 











14,000 feet elm lumber to London..... 1,090 
81,000 feet chestnut lumber to London. 7,343 
76,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverpool a 7,224 
599,000 feet oak lumber to London...... - 83,801 
117,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow... ns 8,822 
171,000 feet oak lumber to Antwerp........ 20,212 
633,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool........ 67,263 
229,000 feet mahogany lumber to London.... 52,617 
143,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool........ 17,098 
480,000 feet poplar lumber to London....... 52,575 
282,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool...... 31,966 
39,000 feet poplar lumber to Antwerp...... 11,000 
116,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow...... 8,053 
20,000 feet cottonwood lumber to Glasgow.. 3,257 
224,000 feet spruce lumber to Liverpool...... 10,460 
5,000 feet hickory logs to Antwerp........ 500 
8,000 feet hickory logs to Glasgow........ 433 
40,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool....... 2,153 
111,000 feet gum lumber to London......... 15,561 
80,000 feet pine lumber to London......... 9,029 
52,000 feet pine lumber to Liverpool....... 5,700 
19,000 feet basswood lumber to London..... 2,143 
13,000 feet cedar lumber to Liverpool...... 1,750 
15,000 feet red gum lumber to Liverpool... . 2,727 
15,000 feet ash lumber to Liverpool........ 2,727 
25,000 feet whitewood lumber to Liverpool. . 6,350 
2,000 feet oak flooring to Liverpool....... 320 
3,645,000 feet total lumber—Total value...... $444,358 
75 cases wooden office desks to London.. 3,610 

525 cases cedar pencil slats to London... 33,300 
100 cases cedar pencil slats to Liverpool. . 6,230 
999 bundles hickory squares to London... 1,900 
2,000 bundles shovel handles to Liverpool. . 3,000 
250 barrels wood bungs to Liverpool..... 3,500 
81,150 pieces oak staves to Antwerp........ 27,407 


Total value all forest products. ...$5238,305 
It will be noted from the above that shipments 
of oak abroad were heaviest during May, 1920, fol- 
lowed by poplar, spruce, mahogany, chestnut, gum, 
pine etc. A comparison of figures for May with 
those for April shows the total footage in May to be 
nearly three times as large and the total value 
about the same. A comparison of May, 1920, with 
same month in 1919 shows the feetage to be about 
the same but a wide variation in value, the figures 
for May, 1919, being 3,740,000 feet, valued at 
$189,886. 











The inactivity in construction work at the pres- 
ent time of course has a very unfavorable effect 
upon the millwork trade. Orders have dropped off 
quite materially during the last few weeks, and as 
manufacturers are not disposed, under present 
conditions, to accumulate much larger stocks of 
regular goods than there is assurance of ready 
outlet for, operations in many plants are slowing 
down quite appreciably. There seems to be no 
very strong probability of improved conditions in 
the immediate future, or until the money situation 
loosens up so that builders may be able to go ahead 
with contemplated projects. At this time it is 
almost impossible to place loans for residential 
building in Chicago, and doubtless the same con- 
ditions prevail, to a greater or lesser extent, thru- 
out the country. 

Demand for doors and millwork at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., has dropped, as building 
operations are almost at a standstill. Small build- 
ers are finding it impossible to obtain loans. There 
is said to be equal difficulty in getting cement for 
foundations and glass for windows, even when one 
has the money to pay labor. The housing shortage 
in rural and urban communities indicate there will 
be a heavy demand for doors and millwork when 
construction is resumed. Skilled labor is scarce 
for millwork factories. 

Shipping conditions have thus far prevented 
Baltimore (Md.) sash and door jobbers from ré- 
ceiving heavy additions to their stocks, many cars 
being still under way; but inquiry is decidedly 
less spirited than it was several months ago, and 
it is possible to obtain some further price conces- 
sions, tho these latter do not attain proportions 
that might be regarded as weighing heavily in the 
calculations of cost in buildings. 

Manufacturers in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, 
have taken much encouragement from the report of 
the building commissioner for June, which shows 
more than twice as much improvement work pro- 
jected as for the corresponding period last year. 
Altho most of the plans call for alterations and 
additions they nevertheless demand considerable 
material from the factories. Prices have yielded 
slightly in response to the rather general decline 
of lumber, but are not expected to go far in that 
direction. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door and millwork trade is 


rather quiet and the number of dwellings under 
construction remains much below the average. A 
fairly large amount of factory work is being done 
and this makes quite a fair volume for some of 
the mills. Building is being hampered by a short- 
age of a good many materials. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work plants 
have many orders ahead and are handicapped by 
a shortage of help. Many of their skilled workmen 
have left to work in plants where automobile 
battery boxes and separators are manufactured 
and in mills and shipyards. Door factories in the 
Bay counties have a fair volume of _ business. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are very busy. There is a 
growing demand for sash and door cut stock and no 
surplus on hand. Pine box shook production is 
increasing, and fair shipments are being made, 
with a moderate supply of cars. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States patent 
office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1.342.213. Method of and apparatus for sawing 
trees. Harold L. Hanson, Butte, Mont., and Marion 
B. Sawyer, Edmonds, Wash. 

1.342.218. Gage attachment for woodworking 
machines. Harry L. Hurff, Peoria, Il. 

1.342.236. Saw filing clamp. John Szako, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

1,342,327. Saw set. Clark P. Ellis, Conneaut 
Lake, Pa. 

1.342.462. Saw filing device. James L. Purdy, 
Union, Wash. 

1,343,288. Wood handling device. Herman M. 
Strawn, Chico, Calif. 

1.343.319. Wood turning machine. John Her- 
zog, Saginaw, Mich. 

1,343,320. Warped panel and method of forming 
same. John Herzog, Saginaw, Mich. 

1,343,561. Wire bound box blank machine. Wil- 
liam P. Healy. Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wirebounds 
Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


, W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We'll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
also : ‘Service First . 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








— Coast 
LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











~ 


FP ir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Lumbermen’s Bldg., 
aie 


J 












Lumbermens Building 
_ We Specialize in all kinds of 
FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


—— 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


i 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 














Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock a ~ 
quick shipping o! 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen. Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Building 
San Francisco 
















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 









ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














f ‘ as a 
Choice DRIED 


Fence &. Galifornia 
“Ff an ° * 
neater White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 








pet Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. J 


4+ Redwood | 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 























Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,"” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


<e/~ 
NCE 





Getting Tire Satisfaction 


Slowly, but surely, there has grown up in the 
motor truck industry the realization that when a 
truck has been tried out and proved worthy in the 
lumber industry it has demonstrated its place in 
the motor truck world and takes its place in the 
ranks of tried and true machines. The same thing 
holds true regarding tires, for probably in no in- 
dustry are the trucks put thru harder hauling 
stunts. 

No small part of economical truck operation is 
dependent upon the use of good tires. <A good tire 
should have sufficient resiliency to protect the en- 
gine from shock and at the same time prevent un- 
due vibration thruout the truck. Also the tire 
must give efficient traction for, of course, unless 
traction is secured a truck is worthless. Last and 
yet not least a tire must give mileage. In other 
words the buyer must get his money’s worth or 
a little more than his money’s worth from the 
product. 

A tire that has been growing in favor in the lum- 
ber field is the Kelly-Springfield Caterpillar tire, 
made by the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York, 
N. Y¥. From one end of the country to the other 
may be found companies using Kelly-Springfield 
Caterpillar tires. In the woods, whether the 
ground is soft, dry or sandy, these tires assist very 
materially in gaining traction and they stand up 
under the difficult hauling conditions prevailing. 
Around railroads and over city streets they are 
operated successfully and economically and stand 
up under the cutting action of various bits of ref- 
use very well. The accompanying illustration 


main road around the reservoir, 


“The timber consists chiefly of dead jg 
it will be necessary to haul this tines ae in 
with the main railway line linking up its oumecta 
stations with Perth. | aint oe Lie Pomieas 
“Up to the presen e hauling has b 
with cart and horse, and the cost is about oon 
pelemnation 4 desi 2 
‘Information is now desired regardin 
of motor tractors. It is suggested that by 
lorry that will take three tons and will also haul 
a trailer behind it taking another three tong would 


+ greatly reduce the cost.” 


Broadly speaking, the expense of operating g 
tractor depends very largely upon local conditions 
and the ability of the driver. Operating cogts 
also vary with the type of tractor employed, and 
consequently no definite statement as to the cost 
of operation can well be given until the hauling 
conditions have been carefully investigated. My. 
Poole has been put in touch with a number of 
prominent American manufacturers of equipment 
of the sort which has given entire satisfaction jp 
this country in solving such hauling problems, 
The experience of lumbermen in hauling problems 
of this kind is invited. 


Keep Trucks Well Painted 


The average operator is apt to overlook the im- 
portance of keeping the chassis and body of his 
truck well painted, clean and free from mud and 
dirt. Remember that it is just as essential to pro- 
tect a truck and its body from the elements as it 
is to protect a house. Very few surfaces are sub- 
jected to such severe wear and tear by weather 
as is the average truck, and without a protecting 




















This illustration gives an idea of the character of roads over which Kelly-Springfield Caterpillar 
tires operate successfully. The tractor above illustrated with all four wheels Caterpillar shod 
hauled the planer jacked up on the make shitt trailer some distance over very muddy and poor 
roads and had no difficulty at all. 


shows a tractor equipped with Caterpillar tires 
moving a planer for a small planing mill in a 
Wisconsin city. 

After all is said and done the time which a 
tire will wear does not reveal its true worth; it 
is the number of miles it will run. Kelly-Spring- 
field Caterpillar tires, generally speaking, are 
averaging over 15,000 miles of travel. That is why 
such representative companies as the Detroit Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich., the Sterling Lumber & 
Supply Co., Chicago, and Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., are among the users who 
report entire satisfaction. 





Australian Wants Tractor Information 


Cc. BE. Lane Poole, conservator of forests, Forests 
Department, Perth, Western Australia, has ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stating that the Forests Department desires to 
employ tractor haulage in a certain timber section. 
The tractor is to haul firewood from timber grow- 
ing in the vicinity of Perth. Regarding the 
proposition a memorandum says: 

“The firewood to be tackled is situated thirty 
miles from Perth, around the Mundering Reservoir, 
which suplies water to the Kalgoorlie goldfields. 
A road seventeen miles in length is being built to 
enable the timber to be taken out. This timber 
will be cut up into requisite sizes and some of it 
will go to the two pumping stations which are en- 
gaged in pumping the water to Kalgoorlie, and the 
remainder will go to Perth to supply the metro- 
politan area with fuel. Average haul is eight 
miles. 


coat of paint the exposed metal parts will rust and 
corrode and the wood parts of the body will check. 
Every truck and truck hody should be painted well 
at least once a year. 

A neat, clean, well painted truck is a good adver 
tisement. If the truck is allowed to appear dirty 
and run down, people are apt to conclude that the 
building materials handled by the dealer are of 
the same quality. A dirty truck is a poor adver 
tisement for any retail lumberman. The truck 
should not only be painted regularly, but it should 
be washed systematically. 





THE Clipper Shingle Co., of Bellingham, Wash, 
has purchased another 10-ton Garford truck for {ts 
logging operations near Deming. It is now run 
ning three trucks, together with three trailers. 

RAARAAAH 

THe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
insists that workers in the employ of the age 
who receive bonuses and participate in its P 
sharing plan shall be American citizens. 





Six pry kilns are being installed by the = 
Motor Car Co. at its Kalamazoo (Mich) pla 
When these dry kilns are completed all dl 
bodies for Dort cars will be made at Kalama 
and also the wood work for the touring bodies 

Ria 

Announcement has been made that what 
termed “motor alcohol,” a substitute for gaso with 
derived from molasses, is being made and U 
entire success on the island of Maui, Haw 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 6—After two or three weeks of gradual 
readjustment of prices in the hardwood market 
there has been a general lowering of quotations on 
all the items in oak, quartered and plain; in all 
grades of poplar except FAS and panel and wide 
No. 1 in all grades and thicknesses of white ash ; 
and in a few items of basswood and chestnut. 
There has been no break in walnut, hickory and 
maple, and cypress, cottonwood and gum are hold- 
ing firm to the adjustment made two weeks ago. 
Manufacturers do not call it a break in the market, 
put an adjustment of prices. They maintain that 
the market relatively is strong, that there is a fair 
demand, and that the slowness along distribution 
lines is due in a great measure to the railroad em- 
pargoes issuing out of the office of the car service 
committee. 

A section of the lumber market received a shock 
late last week when an order went out from that 
committee to all transportation managers of Cin- 
cinnati initial lines, first directed at lumber, and 
later extended to all freight, embargoing all cars 
billed to Cincinnati, not to a specific consignee. 
The order strikes a hard blow to the transit car 
trade, but is explained not to affect straight con- 
sigaments to a specified party, which are to be 
protected by permits. Freight officials claimed 
that at times the accumulation of cars carrying 
storage charges was so great as seriously to inter- 
fere with the breaking up of the congestion in the 
Cincinnati terminal. 

The announcement is made that the holdings of 
the Lockland Lumber Co., at Lockland, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, have been sold for $100,000 and trans- 
ferred to the Stearns & Foster Co., of the same 
suburb. The Lockland Lumber Co. has been 
operating a large planing mill and distributing 
yard. After the death of the president some 
months ago there was no successor elected but the 
son, C. P. Stearns, secretary and treasurer, man- 
aged the business, and will continue to look after 
it under the new control. The president of the 
purchasing company is William S. Stearns. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 5—Little change in the lumber market was 
noticed last week and none is expected until the 
railroads put into effect an increase in rates, or 
something phenomenal in building takes place, 
when, in either case, the price is expected to ad- 
vance. Prices continue to be off from 10 to 15 
percent when compared with what they were in the 
early spring months. 

Lumber dealers here, however, are not taking the 
situation seriously. They declare there will be 
no break in prices, as the term “‘break” is general- 
ly applied. The reduction that has featured the 
market during the last four weeks is an equaliza- 
tion that was sure to come, they believe. O. D. 
Haskett, of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. said: 
“Some grades were selling at more than they should 
have sold and the reduction, which was sharper in 
these grades than in others, merely caused an 
equalization. It is true that there is a slump 
in building in this district and this is certain to 
have an effect on prices and it is also true that 
the market is off, but it is nothing to be alarmed 
about. I look for an increase to be made in 
southern pim’ within ten days or two weeks and 
all grades will advance when the railroads are 
siven their inc-ease in rates.” 

Forest A. Hi}, president of the Speedway Lum- 
ber Co. said in regard to the market: “The lum- 
ber market has been rather dull and prices have 
eased off slightly dx ing the last six weeks, but the 
Wholesale lumber dealers and lumber manufac- 
turers in the last few days have announced an 
advance in prices, which in itself, practically 
absorbs the decline that was made a short time 
ago. If the petition of the railroads for an in- 
crease of 30 percent in freight rates is granted, it 
Will mean a raise in prices for the various grades 
from $2 to $5 a thousand. 

amine interests in Indianapolis will be notified 
oat of the results of the industrial survey, for 
which they largely were responsible, that is be- 
an completed by the Indianapolis Chamber of 

ommerce, According to Myron R. Green, secre- 
chet Bureau of Industries of the Chamber of 
ask ge survey has divulged the fact that 
of the ed needs another excelsior plant. One 
prt igen asked in the comprehensive ques- 
factories, out to nearly 2,000 business men and 
veloped in i What manufactorieés can be de- 
than halg a anapolis to aid you?” With more 
majority ett responses received, by far the large 

are the most pressing néed is another 


ex 
celsior factory. They say the factories now 


in the business here can not supply the local de- 
mand. 

Dealers in Indianapolis and the north central 
section of Indiana are considerably interested in 
the announcement that the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kokomo, Ind., is trying to raise $200,000, which 
will be equaled by an insurance company, making 
a total of $400,000 with which to build homes for 
factory workers. The homes are to be sold to 
factory employes with a small down payment and 
a certain percent a month. It is the intention to 
build homes sufficiently pretentious to attract the 
average high paid workingman of the present day. 

Announcement has been made that A. H. Man- 
kedick, who has been in the hardware business in 
Sullivan, Ind., for some time, has accepted the 
position as local manager of the Allen A. Wilkin- 
son Lumber Co. there succeeding J. H. Thornhill, 
who has resigned to reenter the contracting busi- 
ness at Winchester, Ind. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 6.—While the lumber business is decidedly 
“spotty” and lacking snap, transactions constitute 
a fair volume and little complaint is heard in the 
local trade. According to wholesalers, industrial 
demand continues active, while retailers regard 
existing stocks as ample for present purposes and 
are not doing much buying beyond keeping their 
yards in good order. 

It remains very difficult to interest capital in 
dwelling construction. Altho the figures of the 
building inspector for the first six months of 1920 
show a decided increase in number and value of 
permits issued, compared with the same period 
last year, the bulk is represented by sizable in- 
dustrial projects. Beyond two active housing proj- 
ects, one a quasi-municipal project and the other 
fostered by the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, there is little dwelling construction going 
on at this time. The need for more housing ac- 
commodations is no less acute now than it was 
two to four months ago. It is felt that the situa- 
tion will become much more serious as cold 
weather approaches. 

Sawmills in the North are steadily increasing 
production as strikers return to their jobs. After 
being out since May 1 a great many strikers evi- 
dently have changed their minds on the point of 
voluntary idleness. June 1 saw the return of the 
bulk of the men who walked out, and by July 1 
there were few who remained away. Even with 
forces recruited back almost entirely, mill owners 
complain of a shortage of labor and are not able 
to make any appreciable inroads into the volume 
of unfilled orders. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 7—The Automobile Club of Buffalo held a 
field day celebration on July 5, with many different 
sports engaged in. Baseball was one feature of 
the program, with a game between the Buffalo Ad 
Club and the Rotary Club and the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club. One of the Rotary Club players 
was Orson E. Yeager. The sports were much 
enjoyed and were arranged for by the entertain- 
ment committee, with C. Walter Betts as chair- 
man, City Treasurer I. N. Stewart was one of 
the chief bowlers of the day. He has a record of 
pitching an ordinary quoit 35 feet and registering 
six “ringers” out of eight attempts. The evening 
closed with dancing and a fine display of fireworks. 

The national lumber associations have gained a 
number of new members in the local trade lately 
and scarcely any concern here is now without an 
association membership. Jackson & Tindle and 
Miller, Sturm & Miller have become members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and A. A. Mason and the A. H. Weaver Lum- 
ber Co. have joined the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

Charles N. Perrin left at the end of the week for 
a vacation in upper Canada and will be gone until 
Aug. 1. He will be about 300 miles from civiliza- 
tion and is planning to have a good deal of shoot- 
ing and fishing in Hudson Bay territory. He and 
a guide will carry about a month’s food supply 
along, so as to be sure of not running out of 
“grub.” 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was here last week to 
confer with President Horace F. Taylor. 

The Beaver Board Companies have established 
their own fleet of barges on the Erie barge canal, 
consisting of three vessels 108 feet in length and 
of the most improved type. These barges will 
earry wallboard to the Greater New York district 
until the close of the navigation season. One 
barge has as much capacity as fifteen freight cars, 





N. C. PINE 


meets dealers demands for a 
universal wood and you'll find 


ours runs true to reputation. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 





PR Isc dedicndcadacdscdesades 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills...... cnadaisebekadadl 600,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C. 











inquiry list for 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak erry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 


White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
and Plank Birch . 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 





\ 


¥ NAME that should be on aaa 








e- 


WHITE 
OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











TIMBERS| 





8 —® 





A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER onl 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 











General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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q DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 





‘ 


N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


Cypress snoriear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Crichton Lumber Co. Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


—_* Hull, ( Tysties) Ala. 














LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


é } 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
: permit. 








\ . a 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











and it is estimated that during the summer the 
amount of wallboard thus carried will be about 
26,000,000 feet. . 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. has received a 
specimen of white pine lumber which was cut from 
a rail fence that had been in use for a hundred 
years on the farm now owned by J. A. Corey, North 
Ferrisburg, Vt. The wood is in splendid condition 
and looks as tho it might stand the weather for 
another hundred years. The specimen came from 
the Robinson Edwards Lumber Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Chester Oschuetz, of the Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co., returned this week from a trip with 
the Shriners to the Portland convention and other 
points on the Pacific coast. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 6.—The hardwood market continues quiet. 
There is not very much demand and the market 
is displaying a rather easy undertone. There has 
already been considerable readjustment of prices 
toward a lower level during the last several months 
and the tendency in that direction is still appar- 
ent. It is suggested by hardwood interests gen- 
erally, however, that there is not the easiness or 
the reactionary tendency in hardwood lumber 
noted in most other lines and that, while business 
is quiet, the situation is regarded as wholesome. 
Domestic interests are buying with comparative 
slowness and there is no improvement in foreign 
demand. Hardwood production is expanding some- 
what but it is still relatively light. Many of the 
mills are running on part time because they are 
unable to secure cars with which to move their 
logs to the mills. Stocks are generally estimated 
at not more than 30 to 40 percent of normal at 
best and this broken. condition of holdings is 
largely responsible for the fact that no pressure to 
sell has developed. 

The outstanding features of the transportation 
situation in the Memphis territory, as affecting 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, may be sum- 
marized as follows: There is such a shortage of 
flat cars that hundreds of thousands of feet of logs 
are exposed to serious damage from worms, bugs 
and insects generally. One firm alone is credited 
with having approximately 5,000,000 feet that can 
not be moved because of the shortage of cars and 
some other firms here have large quantities which 
are exposed to unusually severe damage. Shippers 
of hardwood lumber and forest products are unable 
to secure more than 25 percent of their require- 
ments in the way of box cars even with the limited 
business they are doing at the present time. Those 
firms which are able to do so are using trucks in 
a bigger way than ever before for handling their 
logs. One firm here has approximately thirty 
trucks in operation. It is handling logs from points 
in Shelby County while several other firms are 
resorting to trucks in the present acute shortage 
of flat and gondola cars for moving logs. 


The advance in freight rates on hardwood lumber 
and forest products will probably become eftective 


ts 
about Sept. 1 and may be as much as 40 Percent 
with indications that the maximum increase oy 
lumber articles will not exceed 7 cents a hundre 
pounds. This is the gist of the information 
brought back to Memphis by J. H. Townshend 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, who represented the hardwoog 
lumber industry in the rate hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr, Townshend 
in a statement to members of his organization has 


served notice on hardwood lumberinen thruout the 
southern and eastern field that “it is going to be 
necessary to put up a hard fight to obtain equip- 
ment for the handling of logs and lumber during 
the coming months” altho he intimates that there 
is prospect of slight relief in the immediate future 

There is a scarcity of labor thruout the southern 
hardwood producing region but lumber interests 


are not complaining as much on this score ag they 
were a short time ago. The crops have peep 
cleaned and are now in fine growing condition, 
This fact is making less farm kelp necessary than 
a short time ago and is releasing workers for say. 
mill and other lumber interests. 

Memphis shippers and local business men inter. 
ested in the expansion of river trade will meet 
Thursday afternoon for the purpose of organizing 
a $1,000,000 corporation for the building or buying 
of boats for use on the Mississippi. Those inter. 
ested in the enterprise insist that it is necessary 
to take some such step to prevent the heavy in- 
crease in rail rates asked by the railroads operating 
thru the Mississippi Valley. 


The Abeles & Taussig Tie Corporation, St. Louis, 
will establish and operate an assembling yard in 
Newport, Ark., and also conduct a general whole- 
sale lumber and timber business. This company is 
a manufacturer and distributor of railway ties and 
heavy timber, hardwood lumber and wagon mate- 
rials. It proposes, thru its Newport offices, to buy 
up products from all the mills in that territory and 
assemble all sorts of lumber in Newport and make 


shipments from that point in carload lots. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
July 6.—Reports from local hardwood operators 


are to the effect that June closed as a very fair 
month, there being practically no cancellations, a 
fair demand as a whole, fair orders on the books, 
and an improved condition as relating to produc 
tion. Veneers are showing more activity, altho 
panel plant reports show lighter buying all around, 
Interior trim and hardwood flooring are active, 

Shortage of skilled woodworking labor is re- 
ported by several concerns of Louisville, it being 
reported that due to establishment of many new 
lumber and woodworking plants in the Falls Cities 
during the last four years there has been a steady 
increase in demand. 

Building lumbers continue fair, altho builéing 
operations are off as a result of tight money mar- 
kets, and high prices of other materials. Permits 
at the present time are running very light. 














SPOKANE, WASH., July 3.—The Lindsley Bros. 
Cedar Co. has purchased 5,000 acres of timber land 
on Caribou Creek about 30 miles south of Nelson, 
B. C. Preparations are being made to have an 
annual output of 30,000 pieces of poles and piling, 
10,000,000 feet of logs and 1,000,000 cedar posts. 
A high grade flume four miles in length is being 
constructed and a yard of 30 acres is being cleared. 
The headquarters building has been erected and cot- 
tages will be built for the workers and their 
families. From 150 to 200 men will be employed 
the year round. Lindsley Bros. contemplate the 
construction of a band mill to handle the white pine 
and hemlock. 

That the car shortage this week is even worse 
than last week is the opinion of the majority of the 
lumbermen. “The market conditions are showing 
a little improvement, but the cars are scarcer,” 
stated Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager for the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

“Market conditions are a little better this week,” 
said F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell 
and the Panhandle Lumber companies. ‘‘We are 
getting orders enough to use all the cars we can 
get. I believe with the Fourth of July and the big 
political conventions over that the lumber business 
will pick up materially.” 

Favorable business conditions as he saw them 
during a month’s visit in the East were reported 
today by J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., who returned last night. 
“Crop conditions and business conditions in gen- 
eral seemed favorable as I saw them,” stated Mr. 
McGoldrick. ‘There are some factors that are 


tending to retard activity, such as lack of cement 
and transportation, but these are temporary. There 
should be a brisk demand for lumber from the 
larger eastern cities where building is likely to con 
tinue at an active rate. The lumber market has 
improved generally. 

“I believe the next two. or three months will see 
a decided picking up in the lumber industry,” stated 
E. F. C. Van Dissel, manager of the Phoenix Lum 
ber Co. “While the market is a little off right now, 
I believe it is but temporary and that business will 
be much more brisk in the early fall.” 

The Western Wood Preserving Co., of Spokane, 
has been named western distributer for Kreolite 
wood blocks for factory floors and street paving 
by the Jennison-Wright Co., of Toledo, Ohio. The 
Western Wood Preserving Co., which is owned and 
controlled by C. P. Lindsley and B. A. Lindel, 
of the Lindsley Bros. Cedar Co., has a plant # 
Yardley, just east of Spokane, where Kreolite blocks 
will be manufactured under the process patented vd 
the Jennison-Wright Co. The company has He 
territory including the Rocky Mountain “a 
cific coast States and will distribute the dl 
on a royalty basis. Lindsley Bros. recently oe 
pleted a shipment of Kreolite blocks for 20, : 
yards of paving for a large dock constructed by 
Philippine government at Manila. ay 

Open shop employers in Spokane have a = 
in the Spokane branch of the American Assoc po 
of Craftsmen & Workmen, an organization 
two weeks old here and which already has # 


bership of 100 men, according to R. B. H 
secretary. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 3—Owing to a big surplus of cedar logs in 
Puget Sound waters several of the camps in this 
district closed late last week and early this week 
for an indefinite period. Among those closing were 
the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co., Hoff & Pinkey and 
the Christie Timber Co. All the other camps will 
be idle by tonight and very few of them will re- 
sume operation before a month. Some will not 
run again for five or six weeks, or two months. 

The new Allen & McRae camp in the Glacier 
district has begun running and when going at 
capacity will ship about twenty cars daily. It 
has been delayed for lack of steel in finishing its 
railroad but is far enough forward with the road to 
provide it with timber for some time. It will 
observe a shutdown period also. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. closed 
its sawmill early this week and it will be idle for 
two weeks, or probably longer. The company has 
been unable to get cars and finds bottoms scarce. 
The next craft to load there will arrive about July 
90 for a tie cargo for the United Kingdom. 

The steamship Margaret Coughlan this week 
completed a cargo of 4,000,000 feet of ties for the 
United Kingdom at the Bloedel Donovan plant and 
the schooner Mary H. Foster also finished loading 
1,000,000 feet for Hawaii. 

Honolulu will be a good lumber customer of the 
Northwest this year, in the opinion of F. B. Low- 
ery, a lumber importer of that port, who was a 
Bellingham visitor a few days ago, coming here 
from Seattle in company with J. H. Bloedel. 
Mr. Lowery’s firm has bought millions of feet of 
Bellingham lumber and he says the demand for 
that commodity at the plantations and in other 
places in Hawaii is good and seems likely to re- 
main so for some time. 

Records kept by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills show that in May sixty-five employees of that 
concern took advantage of its 10 percent credit dis- 
count on lumber bought from it for home building. 
For cash purchases 12 percent discount was al- 
lowed. Many others secured the discount in June. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


July 3——Most of the lumber mills of this dis- 
trict are running with production at normal; how- 
ever, a number contemplate closing for the Fourth, 
at which time they will make a few necessary 
repairs and alterations which will curtail pro- 
duction during the month. The car shortage is 
the most serious problem confronting the millmen 
today. They are unable to secure cars to ship the 
orders taken months ago at a good price, tho the 
material is°cut and waiting for cars, and the 
customers are insisting on prompt shipment or 
cancelation if it is not shipped before the new 
freight rate goes into effect, as they are pay- 
ing a higher price than the present market. In- 
quires are more plentiful than for weeks, and 
the business booked was over that of last week. 
Prices are based on how eager the millman is to 
dispose of certain stocks and the possibility of 
securing cars to handle the order, as the car short- 
age is pretty sure to be worse before it gets better. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 3—With the annual over-the-holiday sus- 
Pension of operation by the lumber and shingle 
plants here, managers today were inclined to ex- 
pect that the suspension would continue only 
to the date they have designated for resumption, 
altho new factors have entered into the problem of 
maintaining continuous operation. Principal 
Pi these is the withdrawal of crude oil from 
ee Rather than return to the burning of 
pe he logging road locomotive fuel the loggers 
— their camps indefinitely, preferring the 
rn og to the danger of starting costly forest 

$ by use of the original fuel. Just how long 
pest embargo will continue is uncertain, but 
a — are wondering what will be their source 
wine Supply next fall if timber cutting is sus- 

oy thru the summer months. 
ig logging companies affected by the oil em- 

. ac to suspend cutting are the Wallace 

«Cr mber Co. at Sultan, the High ‘Rock Log- 
- «ad nate and the Skagit Valley Logging 
siderable : ers to the Everett mills, while a con- 
ate ont of om caged of the smaller logging operators 
delive € going if they depend upon trackage 

to water or rail routes. 
0 et conditions and prices of lumber 
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g to the Everett millmen, brought no 





























element tending to further discouragement, and 
there was lively hope that better conditions would 
prevail soon. Shipping facilities improved slight- 
ly during the week, and ability to move out stock is 
beginning to make dents in the accumulated 


stocks. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 3.—The market is somewhat soft, with Doug- 
las fir prices weak. Prices are pretty well main- 
tained in redwood and white and sugar pine, with 
a few soft spots. July is usually a quiet month, 
but many wholesalers have hopes that the turn- 
ing point has about been reached and that next 
month will see increased buying and some im- 
provement in prices. San Francisco yards are do- 
ing a fair and Oakland yards a good business. 
Building has kept up well during the last month. 

The fir situation in the North is reported a 
little stronger, just now, with better eastern in- 
quiries and a great many of the mills and camps 
closed down and cars very scarce. But it will take 
some time to affect the California market. Altho 
domestic cargo common, delivered San Francisco, 
has been nominally $31.50 base, List 7, it is doubt- 
ful that business could be done on that basis now. 
Random has been selling at $30 flat, water delivery. 
Vertical grain flooring is $30 over Rail B List and 
slash grain $25 over. Northern mills are holding 
firm on special cuttings at $34 to $37, but Cali- 
fornia orders, generally, are being filled out of 
stock. With production curtailed by the closing 
of mills and logging camps, there is a feeling that 
the bottom has been reached. 

Cedar shingles have stiffened up on eastern or- 
ders. Kiln dried stars are now $3.75, at Portland, 
making the San Francisco price about $4.25. 

Altho redwood is sharing in the prevailing dull- 
ness, prices are being maintained and the mills are 
not curtailing. After the usual shutdown over 
the Fourth of July they will operate as usual, tak- 
ing advantage of any surplus to secure much- 
needed stocks of dry lumber. The eastern demand 
is light, but is expected to revive by the time the 
mills get caught up with orders. Cars are rather 
short in the redwood belt. 

There is practically no change in the situation 
on white and sugar pine. There have been a few 
sales at less than regular prices, but other mills 
are advancing prices on some items. The supply 
of unsold No. 2 shop and better is very short, both 
in California and the Inland Empire. All the mills 
are making efforts to increase production and are 
using all the cars they can get. Pine box shook 
are in good, demand, with box lumber selling at 
about $40. Canners have been slow in buying, but 
a good season is assured. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is running all four 
bands at Westwood two 10-hour shifts and cutting 
around 700,000 feet of white and sugar pine a 
day. The old Terry mill near Round Mountain, is 
cutting at the rate of 60,000 feet of lumber daily 
and a night shift will be put on. This will increase 
the Red River Company’s daily total output to 
about 800,000 feet. 

B. J. Pye is president and manager of the 
Grizzly Creek Lumber Co., recently organized with 
the main office at 112 Market Street, this city. 
Sixty million feet of white and sugar pine stump- 
age has been contracted for. The mill, located near 
Sims, has been overhauled and will cut about 12,- 
000,000 feet this season. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michi- 
gan California Lumber Co., has returned from 

Camino and reports the factories very busy. The 
sawmill at Pino Grande is running full on white 
and sugar pine and good shipments of new season 
stock will be made before long. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., spent the week at his city office. He 
reports the redwood mill at Albion running full. 
He expects the demand to pick up within a month. 

The Western Wholesale Lumber Co. opened 
offices on July 1 at 423, 424 Foxcroft Building, this 
city. Edward Matheny is manager of the new 
concern, which has good financial backing. LEast- 
ern shipping will be done, as well as California 
business, in fir, redwood and white and sugar pine. 
Mr. Matheny will, shortly, pay a visit to Portland 
and the Northwest. For the last five years, he has 
been traveling superintendent of the Adams Lum- 
ber Co.’s yards. Before that he was in the whole- 
sale business here and in Los Angeles. 

L. C. Stewart, of the lumber department of W. 
L. Comyn & Co. (Inc.), this city, reports a little 
new business in the export trade. The Dominion 
Mill Co., Port Blakely, Wash., is cutting heavily 
on export orders, principally for the west coast of 
South America. 
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Lumber Company 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 
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\,__ Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
f- ‘ 
The Planters Lumber Co. 
Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 
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Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 





Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling ana 
. Mouldings ) 
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MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «res 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Buyers Get: 
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LE, Short- 
iE iotuede— 


ROFIT from every car 


shipped by— 


KEFF A. SMITH 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


put into every 
order for— 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘Appreciation,’’ written 
by some of our pleased customers. 4 











f Satisfy Customers 


who are particular as to quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


N.C. Pine giize" 





Long and Shortleaf Yellow 
Pine—Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers. 











Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 

trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleat 

10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 

6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 

ling—Dry and Dressed. 








FLORIDA 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City : 























The Milton Lumber Co. 
Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 2 

since» Y@llow Pine Lumber 
uinteen. and Piling up to 100 feet 





A fire at the Weed Lumber Co.’s. plant at Weed 
on June 26 destroyed the old mill, which was 
partly dismantled. It had not been in operation 
since the new mill was finished. Hard fighting by 
firemen and citizens prevented the fire from reach- 
ing the yards and factories. Four hundred feet of 
tramway was burned which temporarily delayed 
moving lumber from the new mill to the yards. 
The plant is again operating as usual, cutting 
around 400,000 feet of white and sugar pine a 
day. 

H. W. Cole, manager of the Little River Red- 
wood Co., recently returned from a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Ottawa, Can. The mill at 
Bullwinkle is running ten hours a day and the 
lumber is being put on the sticks to dry. i 


Cc. L. Hovey, with offices in the Monadnock 
Building, has just left for Santa Barbara, where 
he will spend a two months’ vacation, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hovey. R. H. Hovey has returned from 
Siskiyou County, after having spent six weeks 
in cruising timber lands in which he is interested 
with his father, C. L. Hovey. There is not much 
doing in timber lands, just now, but a revival of 
interest is expected after the money situation 
loosens up. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 3.—S. B: Cobb, of the Standard Box & 
Lumber Co., has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of Willamette Vailey lumbermen to arrange 
for the distribution of freight cars to mills in the 
valley, that it may be done impartially and to 
everybody’s satisfaction as nearly as this can be 
accomplished. The appointment of the committee 
grew out of a hearing held in the offices of the 
Public Service Commission here this week, at which 
were present representatives of twenty valley lum- 
bermen and officials of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. The accusation has been made that some 
mills were getting more cars than they were en- 
titied to and that others were not getting their 
share. The question of the number of cars to be 
allotted to mills operating double shifts was one 
of prime importance, these mills claiming that they 
were entitled to double the number of cars allotted 
to mills operating but one shift. 


Denver W. Taylor, recently with the Pioneer 
Lumber Co. at Seattle and for a year prior to that 
manager of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. at Bellingham, Wash., has been appointed man- 
ager of the International Lumber Co., succeeding 
J. C. Smith, who resigned to become manager of a 
new eastern rail shipment department of Dant & 
Russell, wholesale lumber dealers and exporters. 
This will be the first entry of Dant & Russell in 
the eastern field, this firm having heretofore de- 
voted its sole attention to the California and for- 
eign markets, principally in .the Orient, where it 
transacts business thru the China Import & Export 
Lumber Co. 

H. P. Wyckoff has left the International Lumber 
Co.’s shingle branch to go with the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation and will leave for Vancouver, 
B. C., about Aug. 1 to open an office there. Mr. 
Wyckoff was the first secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
with headquarters at Seattle. Three years ago he 
went east for the Grays Harbor Shingle Co. and 
on his return to the. Pacific coast last year went 
with the International Lumber Co. 

E. F. Wahlenberg has become buyer for the In- 
ternational Lumber Co. He is a former Forest 
Service man, having been connected with the 
branches covering Arizona and New Mexico. Dur- 
ing the war he was captain in Co. C, Tenth En- 
gineers, in France, remaining there till the end of 
the war. Upon his return until recently he was 
with the Three Lakes Lumber Co. at Three Lakes, 
Wash. 

Cc. D. McCoy has succeeded Willis E. Potter as 
sales manager for the Duncan Lumber Co. He 
came to Portland two months ago from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., where since his release from the aviation 
service in France he has been connected with the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co. Prior to going to war he 
was with the C. J. Carter Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City. 

The J. R. Hanify Co. has added two new steam- 
ers to its service and now operates four of them 
in the Coast lumber trade. The new vessels each 
have capacity for 1,400,000 feet of lumber. H. B. 
Cooper, who represented the company here, said 
today that while everything has been quiet for 
some time there seemed some improvement today 
and he believes that now is the time to begin buy- 
ing. 

On Aug. 1 the Haskell-Carpenter Lumber Co. 
begin operating its rebuilt mill at Cherry Grove, 
Ore., and thus will have two mills there with a 
total daily output of at least 100,000 feet. The 
remodeled mill was bought some time ago from the 
Joslyn-Griswold-Biles Co. The old mill has been 


running constantly till this week, when it closed 
down for the Fourth of July holidays. 


a 

The Rogers Lumber Co., organized under the 
laws of Minnesota, has made application for 
mission to operate in Oregon. The capita) Stock 
is $3,200,000 and J. C. Veazie, attorney of Port. 
land, has been named attorney-in-fact. Mp, Veazie 
explains that the purpose of the petition igs to Make 
it possible for the company to acquire ang hold 
timber interests, some purchases having been Made 
already in the Deschutes River country, The men 
interested in the Rogers Lumber Co. are largely the 
same as those interested in the Bend Timber (y 
and the Rogers-Youmans Lumber Co., both with 
holdings in the Deschutes district. It is ungop. 
stood that future plans call for the establishment 
and operation of mills in central Oregon, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH, 


July 3.—Carrying at a special election Tune 26 
by a 12 to 1 majority of a bond issue of $800,099 
for the greater improvement of Grays Harbor lends 
to the lumber outlook a brighter prospect than 
it has enjoyed for years. Authorizing the pur- 
chase of a $250,000 dredge and the building of 
the first unit of a $250,000 centralized dock 
where the largest seagoing vessels can load, boost. 
ers for Grays Harbor expect that the harbor cities 
will ultimately become one of the greatest lumber 
exporting centers in the great Northwest. 

Over 4,000 loggers are in the city for the annual 
midsummer shut down of camps. June's logging 
camp pay roll amounted to over $1,000,000. Camps 
will open on or shortly after July 11, it has been 


“announced. Mills are in full operation. Camps 


will take advantage of the lull to effect season 
repairs. A few of the more interior camps, such 
as the Simpson camps at Garden City and at Mat. 
lock, have announced that they will shut down 
from a three weeks’ to 30-day period. 

A feature of the loggers’ gathering here during 
the vacation are the annual water sports, at which 
Tar Henderson, log rolling champion of the world, 
will defend his title against all comers. High climb- 
ing, falling and shingle weaving will also feature 
the celebration. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 3.—The shortage of fuel oil has become so 
acute and threatening that the West Coast Lum 
bermen’s Association has issued a bulletin warning 
members that log production and lumber produe- 
tion in Washington and Oregon may suffer severely 
on account of the famine during the summer 
months. The facts are bluntly stated, based on 
efforts now making to convince the oil-producing 
companies that “lumber is more essential to the 
well-being of the people than is joy-riding,” and 
that fuel oil should be furnished in preference to 
gasoline refinement. 

The outlook for cars is more unfavorable than 
ever. The joint terminal committee having juris- 
diction over this territory reports a shortage of 
3,600 cars in Washington and Idaho. It is re 
ported that only 30 percent of cars ordered are 
now being furnished, and a greater shortage is 
anticipated as a result of the movement of cars to 
the grain belt. 

The State forestry department under Fred B. 
Pape, State forester and fire warden, and the 
Washington Forest Fire Association under George 
C. Joy, chief warden, have practically completed 
plans to try out an airplane service during the 
present season. They have negotiated with the 
Barnes Aviation Co., at Lakeview, Pierce County, 
and both Mr. Pape and Mr. Joy will make a nul 
ber of flights with Mr. Barnes as pilot when fire 
conditions are thought best for the experiments 

W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber (0, 
is perfecting a strong line-up of his sales forces. 
One of his assistants is Harold E. Webster, who 
during the last decade has become one of the most 
widely-known lumber salesmen in Wichita, Kan, 
from his connection with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. Mr. Webster has just completed a thre 
weeks’ tour of the fir mills, and has opened up the 
Kansas City branch of the Burton-Beebe compély 
at 418 R. A. Long Building, where he will look 
after sales in a district covering Missouri, Kans 
Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma and Texas. Another 
Burton-Beebe representative is D. R. Meredith, 
formerly Long-Bell salesman in St. Louis and 9 
territory. He has completed a two-weeks tour . 
fir mills, and is now visiting the larger cities 
the middle West, pending a return of railroa 
service to a satisfactory condition. In due coune 


he will proceed to New York city as the — 
representative of the company and will pte 
with the J. H. Burton Lumber Co., at 52 V@ 


bilt avenue, New York. King 
At the regular Thursday juncheon of the poe 
County Shingle Manufacturers’ Social Club 
was an informal discussion of transit cars, pas 
the sentiment clearly in favor of the discon 
ance of that method of marketing the red boot 
product. The point was brought out that pa 
ever the objection to transits, the Interste® | 
merce Commission has ruled repeatedly t 
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gystem can not be abolished since it is recognized 
as regular and legitimate in other lines of busi- 
ness. Wholesalers generally favor transits, claim- 
ing that there are many points of advantage in 
favor of the plan, notwithstanding the abuses 
chargeable to speculators. 

By removing from 1010 White Building to the 
suite 1144, 1145 and 1146 Henry Building, the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has secured 
practically three times the floor space of its 
former offices. An increase in the office force 
yoder Secretary Charles E. Hill is contemplated. 

Among visiting lumbermen are Alphonse Hall 
and George Felter, salesmen of the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, who until recently 
were in charge of the Cleveland offices of that 
firm. ‘They are in Seattle for a fortnight’s inves- 
tigation of fir territory, in accordance with the 
policy of the firm to familiarize its sales force with 
conditions on the Coast. After securing a general 
idea of the industry here, Mr. Hall and Mr. Felter 
will go to New York city to open Krauss Bros, 
offices there. 

M. P. Phillips, president and treasurer of the 
Steel City Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., is in 
Seattle, after having attended the Shriners’ con- 
yention in Portland. He reports that his firm has 
been handling red cedar shingles in considerable 
quantities, as well as some fir. While here Mr. 
Phillips made arrangements with the John Mc- 
Master Shingle Co. to handle the product of that 
well-known firm in his territory. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Co., a Bloedel 
Donovan property under the management of W. 
€, Miller, has completed its new wholesale yard on 
the West Waterway at 4100 Iowa Street. It has 
facilities to receive lumber stocks both by rail and 
water. The yard covers about five acres. It is 
equipped with traveling cranes, a gridiron for 
scows, and a dock with a shear leg boom of sixty 
tons for lumber vessels. Railroad tracks parallel 
me side of the yard. J. J. O'Leary, who formerly 
was connected with the Soo Lumber Co. in Michi- 
gan, is manager. 

A. W. Knight and Frank Wright have organized 
the Deepwater Bay Logging Co., and have started 
on six months’ cutting at Deepwater Bay, Lummi 
Island, near Bellingham, Wash, 

It is reported that the Nimpkish Timber Co. 
(Ltd.) will soon begin operating five sides on the 
east coast of Vancouver Island, with a daily output 
of 250.000 feet of logs. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 5.—Conditions as regards prices and the 
movement of lumber remain about the same as last 
week. The car shortage is still felt strongly, altho 
there have been more inquiries for southern pine 
and this makes the situation more hopeful. The 
wholesale market has not been affected much by 
the recent slump in the retail market and as yet 
has not taken much effect on new construction. 
Many mills continue to close on account of the 
high cost of labor and if present conditions prevail 
longer many more millmen will slacken production 
to an economical basis. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 6—While the North Carolina pine manu- 
facturers experienced another very dull week last 
week and very little new business was taken on, 
during the last few days of the week inquiries 
were more numerous not only for good lumber but 
also for the lower grades, and the millmen expect 
that a change for the better will take place during 
the early part of this month, even tho price com- 
Petition may be just as strong until such time as 
the surplus lumber now being offered on a sluggish 
market is taken up. The lumber industry has now 
undergone a remarkably dull period of about two 
months’ duration, and this condition can not keep 
Up indefinitely without some effect on other lines, 
Which is not apparent at this time. The break in 
Prices due to over anxiety of small mills to sell, 
and to southwestern stock coming into this terri- 
wr has caused much uncertainty in the minds of 
— and has influenced them to hold off just as 
—_ a8 possible before placing new business in the 
ope of saving a little more money. If some 
ed could be injected in the market it would 

better for everybody and all sections would 
set their fair share of the business to be offered. 

The railroad situation has shown a little im- 
ceeent during the week, the mills getting a few 
Alle Ea but not sufficient to cover their needs. 
it is om placed now are wanted immediately, and 
mills eved that within the next thirty days the 

nd aving stock which can be shipped imme- 
wae, — Pluck right many good orders. In- 
lag good rough lumber are a little more 
they ee New England buyers frankly state 
condition make more purchases but for railroad 
indeed, 8. The supply up that way is very small 


Prices of good lumber have been marked down 
& the week and the inclination is to 


slowly recede until such time as the demand justi- 
fies a stiffening. There has been little demand re- 
cently for 4/4 edge box, either rough or dressed, but 
some of the box men are now dickering for further 
supplies, holding off a little longer in the hope of 
the market going lower. The price of 4/4 edge box 
for prompt shipment into open territory has gone 
off $1 to $2, but in other sections the mills are 
either refusing business or holding firm for higher 
prices. Numerous inquiries are being received for 
4/4 culls and red heart and it is likely some new 
business will develop, altho strenuous efforts are 
being made to bear prices. The standard mills 
are giving but small concessions on low grade stock, 
as the surplus of this is very small. Many mills 
are still oversold for next thirty to sixty days. 

Inquiries have been good for rough stock box, but 
in North and East business has been lost because 
prices have been too high even tho further con- 
cessions have been granted. Much stock box re 
sawn is now going to Cuba and the mills to the 
South are relieving themselves to a great extent 
of accumulations by getting in on this business. 
There is a slightly better demand for box bark 
strips, but large industrial users of strips are 
waiting for lower prices and are issuing new 
business in small lots only. Quotations vary con- 
siderably, which influences the buyers. 

There has been little demand for dressed lumber 
during the week; but inquiries for roofers have 
been rather numerous. The Norfolk yards are 
buying practically nothing and the same appears 
true elsewhere. Air dried roofers and other stock 
are being offered in large quantities to buyers at 
bargain prices, but even then buying is light. Labor 
conditions are still bad and building prospects 
not bright. The kiln dried mills have lowered their 
prices in an effort to get some of the new busi- 
ness offered, but the new prices are still con- 
siderably out of line with the prices at which 
competing woods are sold. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July 5.—The all-important subject of conversa- 
tion among local lumbermen is the severe car 
shortage situation. There seems to be a greater 
searcity of cars in this district than has ever 
prevailed before, and what is most discouraging 
is that shippers are unable to get even a promise 
of relief. The car situation is having an effect on 
the pine market, and prices on many items have 
stiffened materially during the last week. Present 
shipping conditions give the large and financially 
strong mills a much needed opportunity to accu- 
mulate a good stock of lumber, but works a great 
hardship on the small mills that are entirely de- 
pendent on regular shipments in order to meet 
regular pay days, and many of the latter have 
discontinued operations. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 5.—The mills in this section are being 
forced to further curtail their output because of 
their inability to get cars. Small mills in the 
shortleaf district are closing down indefinitely and 
those in the longleaf belt are running only a small 
part of the time. Some of the large mills also are 
now running on short time and within a few days 
this will be somewhat general, as cars are becom- 
ing scarcer each day, with no prospects of an 
immediate relief. Common labor is becoming much 
more plentiful, but skilled men are still short. It 
seems to be the general opinion that prices have 
reached their lowest basis on shed and yard stock. 
All kinds of special cutting continues to hold strong 
and even tho the demand has not been extra heavy, 
buying is not easy as the mills have so much old 
business on their books which they are unable to 
ship, and they are not anxious to pile up lumber 
on new orders with no prospect of early shipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 6.—The last ten days have shown a decided 
improvement in the lumber situation. The whole 
southern pine situation is stiffening, as the result 
of an increased demand. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers and distributors are receiving many more 
inquiries than for some time, and a good many 
orders are being received. Some of the mills are 
closing down, while others are refusing to take 
on further business. Production has been cur- 
tailed somewhat, and offerings are light. The car 
shortage is becoming a more serious factor every 
day. 

Reports from salesmen are that with few excep- 
tions, stocks in retail yards, generally speaking, 
are very light. The dealers, these salesmen say, 
have been waiting for prices to reach the low level. 
Many dealers admit that they need the stock, but 
they have been afraid to buy for fear the market 
would go still lower. 

The transportation situation is somewhat im- 
proved. A great many of the embargoes have been 
lifted and traffic is much better than it was three 
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or four weeks ago. Cars shipped forty to fifty 
days ago have been delivered to points in the East, 
evidencing that congestion is not so great as it 
was a few weeks ago, and carriers are moving 
freight much faster than a month ago. 

During June permits were issued for new build- 
ings to cost $1,379,930 and alterations to cost 
$481,485, a total of $1,861,415, as against $2,016,- 
711 for June, 1919, a decrease of $155,296. Per- 
mits issued in May, 1920, totalled $2,111,320, or 
$149,905 more than last month. ~- 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


July 5.—From a market standpoint pyices, while 
low, are firmer than they have heen for some time 
and a general scramble for business, regardless of 
price, seems to be a thing of the past. The car 
situation is getting more severe each day and little 
encouragement is offered for a better supply in the 
near future. A great number of mills in this 
section are continuing their curtailment program. 
Most mills in this section are running five days a 
week and night runs have been cut out entirely. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


July 5.—Independence Day was celebrated in 
practically all of the sawmill towns of this section 
with baseball games played by the mill teams, and 
with picnics and barbecues. 

Practically all the mills have put on their regu- 
lar summer shift of five days a week. The car 
situation continues to cause considerable incon- 
venience, but with the lifting of embargoes in 
many of the large terminals, relief is promised by 
the railroads. Meantime with curtailed shipping 
facilities and the decrease in the number of work- 
ing days, sawmills have not suffered because of 
the unsettled market conditions. There is a wide 
spread in prices and it is practically impossible 
to determine just what the real market is. 

Logging camps report considerable activity and 
weather conditions have been ideal for moving 
logs. The turpentine camps in this section are 
enjoying a steady business and an equally steady 
market. The increased interest in the oil in- 
dustry in southwestern Louisiana has created a 
steady market for lumber for derricks as well as 
for certain grades of lumber used in the con- 
struction of camps. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 5.—Car supply continues to be in the worst 
shape ever known in this section. Orders are a 
little more plentiful and no doubt will exceed 
shipments. Production is being curtailed consid- 
erably because of prices and inability to borrow 
money on lumber. There is a general feeling that 
prices will not go lower and that any change will 
be upward. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 6.—The figures for the first half of the 
current year on building operations here are now 
available, and while the total is somewhat less 
impressive than the returns for the earlier months 
indicated, it still runs far ahead of all previous 
years and furnishes a new record which not so 
long ago seemed impossible of attainment. The 
investment in construction work for the six months 
is put at $23,030,380, or within $4,000,000 of the 
total for all of 1919. June fell short of the $4,- 
976,040 May record, showing only $3,011,200, but 
the figures of the building inspector indicate that 
building in 1920 will double the aggregate of the 
highest previous year. 

While the showing is regarded as very satis- 
factory, the prevailing conditions have reacted 
upon the lumber trade, with buyers cautious about 
entering into new commitments and manifesting a 
disposition to place orders only for lumber that is 
absolutely needed. Encouragement, however, is 
derived from the information received from the 
Pacific coast to the effect that while stocks of fir 
are piling up, the mills maintain prices. It will 
be recalled that the first intimation of a drop 
which was later reflected in the East came from 
that section, so that the latest development is 
viewed as perhaps presaging a rebound which may 
carry the quotations almost, if not entirely, back 
to where they were. 

The plans of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of 
Tacoma, Wash., for the construction of a depot 
for the exportation and domestic distribution of 
Pacific coast woods here have at last taken definite 
shape, and the company has applied for a permit 
to erect the necessary buildings. The plans pro- 
vide for six structures and a large loading dock. 
The buildings will be erected on the northeast 
corner of Childs and First avenues, Fairfield, and 
the cost is estimated at $160,000. Two of the 
buildings will be 76 by 702 feet, the other four 
being 64 by 680, 100 by 400, 42 by 466, and 48 by 


a 
420 feet, respectively. As is to be inferred trom 
the comparatively small cost, the structures 
be hardly more than sheds, connected with tracks 
and devices for loading and unloading lumber, 
There is to be a mill with machinery for gayi, 
the big timbers brought here into sizes that ma: 
be required by the trade. y 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 6.—The tone of the lumber market gen- 
erally is still weak and there have been fey 
changes during the last week, altho southern pine 
prices are showing a little more strength, In- 
quiries from industrial centers and concerns con- 
tinue plentiful, but the yards are not buying mueh 
The listlessness of the lumber trade here js 
attributed to several causes, among which are the 
strike of the building trades workmen in geyery 
lines, the tieup which still continues in railroad 
transportation and the general slowing up of trade 
in various other lines. 

J. H. Austin, Jr., vice president of the Germain 
Co., has just returned here after spending three 
weeks in Georgia and Florida, where he found the 
weather conditions very favorable, with new busj- 
ness scarce and the mills devoting their time to 
filling old orders. According to Mr. Austin, the 
tone of the market is still weak and the demand 
in eastern markets is light. L. Germain, Jr, presi- 
dent of the Germain Co., is spending July, with 
his family, on the Great Lakes, taking a much 
needed rest. 

Leading wholesalers here today declared their 
belief that the outlook for business during the re. 
mainder of the summer and the autumn holds 
much of promise. They contend that conditions 
are bound to improve within a short time and there 
will be a great deal more buying as soon as the 
labor strife and railroad troubles are adjusted, 
The car shortage will then be the only serious 
obstacle, these wholesalers assert, and if this can 
be overcome to a considerable extent business in 
all lines of the lumber trade will show a great 
improvement. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 5.—-Last week circumstances conspired 
against activity in the lumber business here, and 
still it is safe to say that there was a slight im 
provement. While some of the embargoes were 
lifted and a strong campaign is on to have build 
ing material put on the preferred list, shipments are 
still far from satisfactory, but there is a better buy- 
ing sense. Many have come to realize that there 
is small likelihood of the market going off any 
further, and at the same time they see or feel that 
the demand is going to return soon. This makes 
the dealers more anxious to fill in their scanty 
stocks, and the industrials are feeling more like 
proceeding on account of the labor situation. 
There has been no marked change in the wage 
situation but with the number of men out of em 
ployment materially increased there is less of & 
prospect of a serious holdup. The railroad strike 
has fizzled out, and while there are still a few 
men on “vacations” here most of them have gone 
back to work, realizing that they had better secure 
their positions while the securing is good. Be 
tween vacation time and the inertia of presidential 
year, general business is slow but the steady de 
mand on the retailers is coming back a little, with 
the result that they are ordering more, and the 
jobbers and manufacturers are in a little better 
spirits. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection 
for June shows a better volume than was & 
pected, but the housing included in it isa sorry 
showing, considering the great scarcity of dvwell- 
ings. One feature that is astonishing and of 
particular interest to lumbermen is that for the 
first time in many years the frame dwellings not 
only made a comparatively good showing, sr 
actually exceeded those of brick in number aul 
almost equalled them in value. : 

The demand for most of the hardwoods is faitly 
good, and most prices are steady. White one 
in demand equal to the supply, and the sane 
for higher prices. Spruce is active enough 
keep supply from accumulating, and Lage 
steady. Hemlock is still scarce and high in? 
and while some stock is accumulating at 
most of it is sold but can not be shipped. Cre 
demand is good and prices are steady. Lone! at 
pine is steadier altho there is still yo 
roofers, sizes and flooring offered. North perc 
pine is steadier because the transit cars i 
squeezes have been taken up, but the pager 7 
still light and little is coming to this ma ro 
Lath are in good demand at fair ee 
shingles are plentiful and soft in price. ioe! 
financial conditions are tight and in poy 
there is complaints of slow collections, Ine 
lumber business there seems to be no trouble 
that line at present. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 6—The market is in a more mixed state 
than it has been for two years. Prices and in- 

ries lack stability, and the slowness with which 
the building situation develops does not lead the 
average buyer to get into the market to any extent. 
While prices in some instances have been materially 
shaded, wholesalers find that offering stock at low 
prices to customers who will not buy at any price 
js doing the market more harm than good. It pro- 
duces little new business, and on the other hand 
makes a market for the next competitor to meet. 
Some of the larger houses have withdrawn salesmen 
from the road and say they prefer to await the 
situation for the coming few weeks. 

Altho building construction practically stands 
still today, awaiting the arrival of any overdue 
puilding materials, there is no sign of a general 
price slump. On the contrary, the tie up of de- 
liveries is slowly but certainly forcing autumn and 
spring material prices upward. One of the serious 
drawbacks to an active building market has been 
the scarcity of material outside of lumber, and 
many of the asking prices quoted in the market 
today are not actual sales levels, but are purposely 
prohibitive quotations, because those who make 
the quotations take the position that they do not 
want any more business under the present con- 
ditions of transportation etc. that now prevail. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


July 5.—Will 27,750 cars released from the East 
to the grain belt of this middle West mean any- 
thing to general business conditions and to the 
lumber industry? is a question some are asking 
in this section. Most of the lumbermen feel sure 
that this will stimulate business, and have been 
quite optimistic since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered the eastern roads to turn that 
number of cars over to the middle western roads 
at once to help move the grain crop. Dealers here 
insist that if the wheat crop can be moved as it is 
threshed the farmers will pour such volumes of 
money into the country banks that the financial 
stringency and cramped credits will vanish like a 
bubble in this section, and building operations on 
the farms at least will be stimulated to some 
extent almost immediately. The wheat crop is un- 
usually good. Those who have been cutting during 
the last week say many fields will yield 50 bushels 
an acre, and many declare that throughout the 
best wheat belt of the State the yield will easily 
average between 35 and 40 bushels an acre. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 6—Demand for and shipments of lumber 
and woods products from the Duluth and other 
northern Minnesota districts are on a much larger 
scale than would be supposed from the pessimistic 
statements being given out at times in trade cir- 
cles. Taken on the whole consumption of lumber 
text fall in the Northwest is expected to be about 
as large as productions will admit. 

Duluth lumber handlers set a record for the 
Season last week in making shipments of nine 
cargoes of lumber to Tonawanda and Buffalo, N. 
Y. The material all came from Cloquet and Vir- 
ginia mills, indicating that labor conditions at the 
Plants of the Cloquet-Northern and the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. are getting back to normal after 
the disarrangement brought about thru the tim- 
ber workers’ strike. It has been intimated that 
the Cloquet-Northern’s waterpower mill at Cloquet, 
which resumed operations recently, will cut for six 
Weeks and that the crew will then be transferred 
to the steam mill which will operate day and 
tight until winter. It is proposed to tear down 
the waterpower mill and to build a paper mill on 
its site, 

P jeccem P. Bradley, manager of the Duluth Log 
°., reported that his company’s plant at Big Point, 
. me has a contract for a considerable quantity 
umber ahead of it, and that it will operate to 
— up till the end of the season. While 
by a has been experienced in obtaining cars 
on € shipments, the mills daily reports during 
. last ten days have shown that enough are be- 

g supplied to keep pace with current orders for 
Prompt shipments, 

i changes have been reported in lumber quota- 
Saas this market lately. Orders are being 
sed by limited volume on the basis of the lists 
tor pos early in June and no changes are looked 

hearsay the present month. The labor situation 
inns at the mills and at the sash and door 

~Lrmanigad finish plants in this city. 

~ ye laa hp here show that common labor 
month. e Superior camps now receive $70 a 
ro 375 ; €amsters and canthook men are receiv- 

Ati © $80, and-top deckers $100 per month. 

ay are paid by the piece, from 15 
to $195 ont gi log. Cooks are receiving from $100 
$150 per month and blacksmiths from $100 to 

month. All these wages include board, 


so it is thought workers have no cause for com- 
plaint on the score of wages and ability to save 
money. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 6.—Available car supply for shipping lum- 
ber from the west Coast is about 40 percent of re 
quirement, according to George P. Thompson, presi- 
dent of Thompson Yards (Inc.), who has re 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Thompson also inspected yards and 
crops in North and South Dakota and Montana. 
He said crop prospects in Montana never were 
better. He said the money stringency, in his 
opinion, will not prevent normal fall demand for 
lumber, as houses are badly needed. 

J. F. Ward, general manager of the Eclipse 
Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa, on a trip to Minne- 
appolis, said crop conditions in lowa are encourag- 
ing but from a lumberman’s view point business 
is slow and that is due largely to the car shortage 
and money stringency, two conditions he thought 
could have been averted by better statesmanship 
in certain quarters. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 6.—The lumber trade situation here shows 
considerable improvement in the last ten days, not 
so much by a general increase in business, but by a 
better tone to the market all around. There is not 
nearly so much pessimism evident as there was 
three weeks ago, when the market had about 
reached bottom in demand. Southern pine, hard- 
woods and fir have been in considerably better de- 
mand and much of the weakness has disappeared 
from pine. There may be some further concessions 
in hardwood, but sales managers believe that fir 
and southern pine now have been as low as they are 
likely to go this year. The situation in the agri- 
cultural districts is improving, both thru better 
crops than had been expected this year and the 
freer movement of agricultural products to market. 
This has eased up the strain on the country banks 
and at the same time improved general conditions. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 5.—The market is still more or less in an 
unsettled condition. Prices show a tendency to 
advance, but the demand while increasing in volume 
has not yet assumed such universal proportions 
as to justify belief that there will be a Tunaway 
market in the immediate future. Conditions, how- 
ever, are rapidly shaping themselves so that it 
would not take much to upset the market and give 
the seller instead of the buyer the whip hand. 

One condition to which this is due is that the 
car situation is exceedingly bad. The scarcity is 
even more acute than it has been at any other time 
during the last several years. It would not be 
possible to turn the regular volume of business 
owing to this factor. Up until a few weeks ago 
the mills were standing pat, but a great many of 
the larger mills are letting go of great blocks of 
lumber on present market prices. The retailers 
are beginning to realize that it will be difficult to 
get stocks; consequently fall business has already 
begun and single car buyers are showing up in in- 
creasing volume along with the heavy buyers who 
have been holding off waiting for the market to 
strike bottom. It struck bottom about ten days 
ago and since then there has been a slight advance, 
several items being held for $2 to $3 higher than 
ruled the market several weeks ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 5.—New Orleans at present is enjoying a 
street car strike—the steenth of the present strike 
series. The local lumber demand has picked up a 
little, thru the requirements of lumber for the 
manufacture of benches and seats on the motor 
trucks converted for “common carrier” passenger 
service. 

The St. Bernard Cypress Co., at Arabi, just be- 
low New Orleans, has undertaken to solve the 
housing problem for its employees by purchase of 
two blocks of houses in what is known as “Green- 
town,” near the company’s plant. All will be 
occupied by its employees. In addition, twenty- 
eight building lots have been purchased nearby and 
the erection of additional houses on these sites is 
contemplated as they are needed. 

The dream of “municipal forests,” cherished by 
Henry Hardtner, Louisiana’s pioneer lumbermen- 
conservationist, is by way of being realized at Gulf- 
port, Miss., whence comes word that the city com- 
missioners have let a contract for cutting the tim- 
ber on the centennial grounds. Only the trees 
which have been boxed for turpentine will be cut, 
the others being allowed to continue growth. It 
is estimated that the cut will approximate 125,000 
feet, to be delivered at the city barn at $23.10 a 
thousand. Some of the timber will be used. to pro- 
tect the warrenite road along East Beach, in Gulf- 
port. 











Line Up Now for « (> 
Future habeas 6&5 


Don’t get fooled on the transit car when embar- 
goes are litted but send us your orders now for 


Long and Shortleaf ‘ 
Yellow PineTimbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 
Straight or mixed cars of high grade K. D. and 
bright Shed Stock from D'Lo., Miss.; also 

air dried Dimension and Boards. 


from our 


_ Bigartats Cypress Shingles A:ransas Mil 
Let us know your needs. © 


Trenton umber (Company 


Manufacturers and 
JACKSON, MISS. 











R. BATSON, Pres. W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
N. P. HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Southern Lumber 





& Timber 


Capacity: 





100,000 Feet. 
Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long ° 


HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
omesne moe = LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











YELLOW "Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 

Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn *isicesi 




















KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI | 


Mannfacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT No Competitor to . 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 
Can bore {% or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 
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W E want you to know the 
uniform quality of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


and to better acquaint yourself with 
our manufacturing and shipping fac- 
ilities. A trial order will prove that 
we can supply you with a quality of 
yard stock that will satisfy your most 
particular customers. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 

. C, CHFIELD.......... 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Ges: a AIRCHILD Ree ee Plattsburg, N,. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES 





From Pier 31, N. R. 

(at Desbrosses St.) Weekdays 6 anu 7 P, M. 
Sundays and Holidays 6 and 9 P. M. 
West 132nd St. half an hour later. 
(Daylight Saving Time.) 


Due Albany 6 o'clock following morning, Troy 
-7:15 A.M. Direct rail connections at Albany to all 
points North, Eas: and West. 


Autos Carried. 


Hudson Navigation Company 
Phone Canal 9000. 


Express Freight Service. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring 


No. 1140 has been received, but as it 
has never been registered it is impos- 
sible to tell who owns the key or the 
ring. If the owner of key ring No. 1140 
will communicate with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the key ring together 
with the key on it will be sent. At the 
same time the key ring will be regis- 
tered in the owner’s name. 


August C. Ebenreiter, vice president of the 
Quixley Lumber Co., and family are spending their 
vacation with relatives and friends in Wisconsin. 


BH. A. Harrington, assistant secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left 
this week for a two weeks’ vacation, to be spent as 
an outing in the North. 


C. W. Ulrich, of Boswell Lumber Co., Boswell, 
Ind., paid a combined business and pleasure visit 
to Chicago this week. While business is not as 
brisk as it might be Mr. Ulrich is far from being 
downhearted over the prospects. ; 


Henry Mosser, Williamsport, Pa., passed thru 
Chicago recently on his way back East after having 
spent some time in the West, where he has been 
inspecting the operations of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., with sawmills at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione, 
Wash. 


E. M. Adams of Mound City, Kan., accompanied 
by his wife, was a recent Chicago visitor, on his 
way to Madison, Wis., where one of his sons is en- 
gaged in work at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Adams, one of the old time lumbermen of Kansas, 
is still hale and hearty and takes a keen interest 
in retailing. 


Chas. Hill, general sales manager, of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation with headquarters in 
the Woolworth Building, New York City, was in 
Chicago this week to attend the meetings called 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hill is optimistic over the market for 
North Carolina pine this fall, and while the de- 
mand is dull at present he believes there will 
be a decided change before long. 


Hal Baldwin, of Denver, Colo., has opened a sales 
office in that city and expects to cover Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and the western part of 
Nebraska as a lumber manufacturers’ agent. Mr. 
Baldwin has for the last fifteen years been con- 
nected with the F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co., for 
several years as manager of its Colorado chain of 
stores. When the company sold these yards he 
assumed charge of the Nebraska yards, with head- 
quarters in Kearney. 


Clyde Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., is at present in Chicago and 
expects to open headquarters here from which he 
will sell the products of the company. Chicago 
is getting to be more and more of a market for 
Inland Empire products as the demand increases 
for western white pine, Idaho white pine and fir 
and larch. The Deer Park Lumber Co. has some 
fine western white pine and Idaho white pine, but 
is specializing in the former. 


C. W. Willette, formerly well known as a lum- 
berman and who later gained distinction as a 
mechanical engineer, has, after years of care- 
ful investigation and study brought out an en- 
tirely new type of sawmill machinery to meet 
the requirements of the Pacific coast. To manu- 
facture this machinery he has concluded a con- 
tract with the Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 
Seattle, Wash., where the machinery will be pro- 
duced under his personal supervision as chief en- 
gineer of the milling department. Mr. Willette, 
who is reputed to be one of the oldest designers 
of sawmill machinery living, has established offices 
in the Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 





TO BUILD SAWMILLS 


The Aberdeen Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Miss., ac- 
cording to official announcement will install at 
once two sawmills with a daily capacity of between 
60,000 and 75,000 feet and a planing mill with a 
capacity of from 100,000 to 125,000 feet. Both 
pine and hardwood lumber will be cut and planed 
and consequently the company is in the market for 
machinery to manufacture these two classes of 
wood. 7 


SANITARY DISTRICT WANTS TIMBERS 


C. R. Dart, chief structural engineer of the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago announces that bids will 





be received by the clerk of the Sanitary District 
of Chicago at Suite 700, 910 S. Michigan avenne 
up to noon of July 15 for furnishing about 176,000 
feet, board measure, of creosoted bridge timbers, 
sizes 6x12-inch and smaller, and about 2,250 square 
yards of rectangular creosoted paving blocks, The 
timber may be southern pine or Douglas fir and 
part of the material is to be delivered f. 0, b, cars, 
Chicago, and the remainder at Worth Station op 
the Wabash Railroad. Specifications may be ob- 
tained from the clerk of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago or from Mr. Dart. 


CHANGES IN SALES MANAGERSHIP 


G. C. Robson, who for the last five years has been 
the sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., has resigned that position, effective 
July 10, to assume the general managership of 
the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), at Cranbrook, B, ¢, 

C. E. Johnson, formerly of the Park Falls Lum. 
ber Co., Park Falls, Wis., has been appointed Mr 
Robson’s successor as sales manager for the Kinge] 
company, and Leslie K. Kinsel, son of the president 
of the company, will act as his assistant. 





INFORMATION ON BELTING 
The Chicago Belting Co., with factory and gen. 
eral offices at 113-125 North Green Street, Chicago, 
and branches in several other leading cities, has 
issued a catalog which is replete with information 


. on all topics in which belting is a feature. The 


ninety pages are nicely illustrated, the pictures 
representing factory scenes, machines at work, 
processes of manufacture, and finished products, 

In addition to belting, the catalog has timely in- 
formation concerning pulleys, speed, and the meas- 
urement of power delivered, and rules for attaining 
the most satisfactory results. 





NOT IN STORAGE BATTERY FIELD 


Recent advertisements of the Westinghouse 
Union Battery Co., Swissvale, Pa., have, unfortu- 
nately, led many to assume that the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. was entering the 
storage battery field. In order to clear away any 
misunderstanding, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. authorizes the statement that 
the Westinghouse Union Battery Co. is owned and 
controlled by the Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 
Wilmerding, Pa., and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. is not in any way connected 
with the manufacture, sale, distribution or serv- 
ice of its product. 





OPENS WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Announcement has been made by the General 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee. Wis., that it has opened 
a western department, handling fir, spruce, cedar 
white pine and redwood. The department has been 
placed under the management of Joe HE. Kirby, a 
experienced lumberman who at one time worked 
among the western mills as a representative of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 





CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 6.—C. K. McClure, sales 
manager of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., today 
announced several changes in its southern organi- 
zation. H. J. Bowman, who has been stationed for 
several years at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Columbus, 
Miss., has been retransferred to his old territory, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. The Columbus 
(Miss.) office will be closed, but business in the 
Alabama territory will be handled by 
Beasley, Carrollton, Ala., and F. M. Howell, Ken- 
nedy, Ala. Frank McClure, vice president of the 
company, will make regular trips in the Alabama 
territory. 





WESTERN COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 3.—Announcement has 
been made here that the O. R. Menefee Co. has es 
succeeded by the Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. n 
change in firm name was made because of the ~~ 
of the late O. R. Menefee. The headquarters 
the Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. will be maintaie 
at 1400 Yeon Building and the same agg pi 
square dealing policy will be maintained. = 
pany invites visitors to Portland to have an 
mail sent care of the company and to use its 0 
for headquarters. 

The caeers of the Allen-Murphy Lane Co 
are: President, Percy Allen; vice abe ge! 
manager, O. F. Tipton; secretary, Edward Mu 
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APPOINTED FINNISH CONSUL 


PorTLAND, ORe., July 3.—Finland is one of the 
nations that came out of the world war as a new 
republic, and during the last several months, after 
recognition had been granted by the Allies, a diplo- 
matic corps has been organized and is now in 
working order. The minister to Washington was 
named some time ago and thruout the United 
States consular offices have been established. To 

look after the affairs of 
the Finnish Republic and 
} the interests of citizens 
} and former residents of 
that country in the dis- 
trict of Oregon, John 
Saari, of this city, was 
recently appointed. Mr. 
Saari is head of the Saari- 





JOHN SAARI, 

Of Portland, Ore. ; 
Lumberman Made Finnish 
Consul for Oregon 
District 





} Tully Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers with 
offices in the Northwest- 
ern Bank Building, and is 
also extensively interested 
in logging and lumbering 
projects in Minnesota. 
He is eminently fitted for 

the position, for he is not only a lumberman and 
diplomat but also a lawyer, having been admitted 
to the bar and engaged in the practice of the legal 
profession before going exclusively into the lumber 
game. He takes a deep interest in civic affairs and 
can always be depended on when it comes to under- 
taking something that spells progress. 


“T-M-C’’?’ CALENDAR HELD UP 


In response to numerous requests from policy 
holders for the “L-M-C” calendar, James S&S. 
Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. has sent out a circular letter stating 
that “for the first time in a great many years the 
company will be unable to furnish the ‘L-M-C’ 
July-to-July calendar. The order for the new cal- 
endarswas placed some months ago, and we assumed 
that they would come thru in good time. How- 
ever, the calendar house was unable to secure 
Goldenrod paper in sufficient quantities from any 
of its mills, and as a result the matter has been 
delayed so long that it is now impossible to get 
out the calendars on time. It is our hope that a 
supply of the necessary paper will shortly be se- 
cured, in which event a calendar will be issued for 
the balance of the period ending with June, 1921.” 





The accompanying illus- 
tration is a likeness of 
Franklin Moon, new dean 
of the New York State 
College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, who has been 
advanced to head of the 
nation’s largest forestry 
school after service as its 
professor of forest engi- 
neering since 1912. After 
graduating from Yale for- 
est school he entered the 
United States Forest Ser- 
vice in Kentucky, later 
becoming forester for the 
Hudson River forest reser- 
vation, the nucleus of 
what is now the Inter- 
state Palisades Park. 








EXLUMBERJACK TALKS ON INDUSTRY 


One of the speakers at the weekly luncheon of 
‘ieee and means committee of the Chicago 
“en of Commerce, on Wednesday of this 
in a on Sherman Rogers, formerly a lumberjack 

- tate of Washington, who is now devoting 
aeas, Speaking and writing upon industrial 
ake ips. Mr. Rogers is a fluent and forceful 
> wedbene while not all that he says will bear 

= ome he has a real message and delivers ‘it 
Was the ao tone. The substance of his address 
ther or employers and employees getting 
expressed 1 & real man-to-man basis, with, as he 
it, “the cards on the table, face up.” 


In short, his remedy for distrust and industrial 
unrest is the economic education of the worker, 
but he would have such education imparted, not 
academically, but in a warm, human fashion. The 
employer must show at least as much personal 
interest in his employees in giving them right in- 
formation as the agitator displays in injecting his 
pernicious doctrines and theories. Unless he does 
this he can not blame the worker for swallowing 
the bolshevist bait—hook, line, sinker and all. 
Such was the line of his argument, and there is 
food for thought along that line. The ultimate 
expression of his views is the shop committee, 
where free from outside interference, representa- 
tives of management and of employees meet regu- 
larly in friendly conclave and not only thrash eut 
but really settle points of friction before they 
become acute. Speaking as one thoroly acquainted 
with the American working man, and particularly 
with the lumberjacks of the West, Mr. Rogers 
said that he felt absolutely certain that ninety- 
five percent of the workers are “on the square ;” 
and, further, that the same proportion of employers 
meant to be fair and just with their men. There- 
fore, he concluded, it is up to the ninety-five per- 
cent of both classes to get together and thereby 
to nullify the efforts of the small minority who 
strive to tear down rather than to build up the 
structure of mutual good will and confidence that 
is essential to right industrial relationships. 


ANOTHER ‘‘BIGGEST LOAD’’ 


In the February 21 issue of the AMBPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN there appeared an article relative to 
a large load of lumber entered in the “Biggest 
Load” contest by Fred Miller of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., Rochelle, La. This candidate for the 
“biggest load’’ honor, according to Mr. Miller was 
loaded on a 46-foot P. & L. E. gondola of 110,000- 
pound capacity. The load consisting of 44,738 
feet of 1x12 inch, 8 to 20 foot No. 2 common 
boards S28. Carl G. Lindahl, yard foreman at 
the sawmill of George 


McDowell, of Wilmington, Del., occurred on 
June 30. The bride is the daughter of the late 
Charles W. Burt, millionaire lumberman of 
Michigan and Lexington. 


PICCIO-BATCHELDER. -On June 21 at the 
Hotel St. Regis, New York City, N. Y., occurred 
the marriage of Miss Loranda Batchelder and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pier Buggero Piccio, of the 
Royal Italian Air Force. The bride is the heiress 
to the millions left by the late David James 
Batchelder, a Texas and Louisiana lumberman. 
The groom holds the highest medals for valor 
in the gift of the Italian service and many orders 
from all the Allies. 


TRUMBO-BOWMAN. S. B. Trumbo, credit 
manager of the Clark County Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and Miss Bowman were re- 
cently married in Chattanodga, Tenn. 

DAMRON-ADAMS. A wedding of interest to 
lumbermen took place at Hazard, Ky., June 21, 
when Damron, a lumberman and coal 
operator of Mayking, Ky., formerly of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Miss Belva Adams, daughter 
of Moses R. Adams, a former lumberman, were 
united. After a honeymoon tour in the North, 
they will be at home at Mayking. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TDXARKANA, ARK., July 5.—The Williams Mill 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy June 30 and the first meet- 
ing of the creditors has been set for July 12. At- 
torney Will Steel has been appointed receiver of 
the concern. The liabilities are given as $165,500 
and the nominal assets as $104,133, The sale of 
the assets will take place July 15. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 3.—Creditors of the 
Reimeier Lumber Co., of this city, which was 
thrown into bankruptcy about two years ago, held 
their final meeting with the referee in bankruptcy 
today. The report showed assets of $21,954.14 and 
liabilities of $72,918.42. After payment of secured 





Gagner, Monroe, Wash., 
writes to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in regard to 
the above shipment: 

I am giving you the 
record of a better candi- 
date. This car, New York 
Central gondola No. 348,- 
447, 46 feet in length, 
110,000 pounds capacity, 
was loaded at the George 
Wagner Mill, Monroe, 
Wash., June 7, 1920, and 
contained 55,000 feet 2x6 
inch 10 to 20 feet No. 2 
common S1S1E. It was 
consigned to the Brown 
Lumber Co., Manistique, 
Mich., and is the largest load of fir lumber ever 
shipped by the George Wagner Mill. How does 
it come up in the “biggest load” record? 

I say, Mr. Miller, come out West! 


TELLS OF CALIFORNIA CONDITIONS 


R. E. Danaher, manager of the Michigan Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., came to Chicago 
this week to attend committee meetings of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
to represent the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at the meeting of the 
board of directors of the National association. Mr. 
Danaher said that the pine manufacturers of 
California are not worrying any over the outlook 
and are busy piling up stock to meet the demand 
which they are sure will develop this year. The 
market just at present is quiet. The cost of 
production this year, he estimates, will be at least 
30 percent in excess of 1919 costs. Labor is 
fairly plentiful, and while men change jobs fre- 
quently, there seems to be less unrest than last 


year. 
BABA LII I I I IF 


HYMENEAL 


WALKER-GRAHAM. The marriage of Joseph 
K. Walker, secretary of the Shreveport (La.) 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. Anniedell 
Hodges Graham, of Shreveport, occurred on 
Wednesday, June 30. Immediately after the 
wedding they left for a month’s trip to Colorado, 
California and other western States. During his 
trip Mr. Walker. will study industrial, civic and 
commercial conditions in the different cities for 
ideas to be used in Shreveport’s greater develop- 
ment. 


KNAPP-MARVIN. On Saturday evening, June 
26, Miss Margaret Evelyn Marvin became the 
bride of Addison P. Knapp at the home of her 
brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Thomas, in Portland, Ore. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Marvin and the 
groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Knapp. 
Following a brief wedding trip the couple will 
make their home in Portland and Mr. Knapp will 
be connected with the Peninsula Lumber Co., 
of which his father is the managing head. 


McDOWELL-BURT. The marriage of Miss 
Alice Burt, Lexington, Ky., to Charles Kendall 


A NEW CONTESTANT FOR “BIGGEST LOAD” 


creditors and expense, there remained for unsecured 
ereditors $14,544.59, out of which there was de- 
pee A divided of 23.7 percent on the face value 
of claims. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 3.—The stock of lumber 
at the Kelly mill in Warrenton was seized July 1 
by Deputy United States Marshal Alvin Willis 
under an attachment issued by the Federal Court 
in Portland in a suit brought by John P. Walker, 
doing business as the American Woods Export Asso- 
ciation of Portland, against Frank G. Kelly, operat- 
ing as the Kelly Lumber Co., and O. Klep. The 
complaint avers that the plaintiff made a contract 
with the defendants to sell approximately 4,000,000 
feet of logs at $11 a thousand. The defendants 
were to manufacture the logs into lumber and the 
plaintiff was to receive 5 percent as a commission 
for selling the lumber as well as 50 percent of the 
difference between the selling price and the cost as 
given above, plus $10 a thousand feet, the agreed 
expense of manufacture. The complaint asserts 
that over 3,000,000 feet of logs and lumber were 
handled by the plaintiff and defendants in accord- 
ance with his contract, and as a result of this there 
is still due the plaintiff $26,273.78, a judgment for 
which is asked with interest from June 25 of this 
year. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 6.—St. Louis Cabinet Co. 
has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


St. Louris, Mo., July 6—J. P. McInerney has 
sued Robert R. Marvin for dissolution of partner- 
ship of McInerney & Marvin. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Vancouver, B. C., July 3——The Rat Portage 
Lumber Co., of this city, has sold 13,000 acres of 
timber limits in the Renfrew district in the south- 
western part of Vancouver Island to Michigan in- 
terests headed by John Blodgett, of Grand Rapids. 
The tract lies between Otter Point and Sherrington 
Point and long Tugwell creek. The price is in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. The plans include a log- 
ging railway and a mill. 


Opgssa, FLA., July 5.—The Dowling Lumber Co., 
of this city, has purchased 22,000 acres in Polk 
County, Fla., at approximately $100,000. This 
tract is virgin timber and is in direct line between 
other holdings of the company and the mill. The 
tract will be turpentined before it is ent up. 
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H ARDWOODS The following are average prices com- 
x san iia’ tial dad piled from reports of actual sales during 
ncinnati, io, July 6.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week week ended as shown by dates given. 
ended July 3. When compared with the fore- 
going report these show ninety-five declines, 4/4 5/) 6/4 8/4 
each indicated by a minus (—) sign. Altho prob- | Mapre : 
ably the top of the market, these prices are the ee ee a eee 150 155 160 170 
recognized Cincinnati base, which undoubtedly No. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 
is shaded somewhat by some mills under vary- __No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 
ing circumstances. For further comments on the as Red 
price situation see the Cincinnati hardwood re- F ae kee ‘on 295 230 240 
port on a following market page: Quartered Red, 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK a E eoeeen: . = 190 198 2s 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Plain Red, FAS... 185 95 95 
BN nai 5 cay $280- $300- $300- $305 Plain Red, 
eee 225- 235- 235- 40- No. 1 common.. 150 160 160 175 
No. 1 common.... 185- 195-— 195— 505 Sap, boxboards, 
No. 2 common.... 95- 105- 105- 110- PO SONS 8: 5 0i0:5 140 se io : 
QUARTERED RED OAK Bap, TAR cncic ass 100 105 110 125 
| Fae 225- 235- 235- Sap, No. 1 common 75 85 90 95 
No. 1 common.... 145- 165-— 165-— Sap, No. 2 common 52 58 58 58 
No. 2 common.... 85- 95- 95- CoT7rvoN WOOD < v 
PLAIN WHItTB & RED OAK a eee 125 130 130 135 
SS ee 200- 210- 210- 215- No. 1 common. 90 91 95 9% 
See ere 170- 180- 180-— 180- No. 2 common.... 67 70 70 wf 
No. 1 common.... 140— 155- 155- 160— Boxboards, ¥ 
No. 2 common.... 90— 100- 100- 105- eT ER 570 6:5 160 
No. 3 common.... 40- 45- 45-— 48— Boxboards, : 
Sound wormy..... 105—- 115- 115- = 120- ”" to even 140 
POPLAR 
| SRS 205 215 215 215 HERN 
Saps & selects.... 145- 155-— 155- 160- NORT. PINE. 
No. 1 common. 115—-  -125-) 125-—-130- Duluth, Minn., June 28.—The following are the 
No. 2 common... 75— 85- 85— 90- ; prevailing prices on northern pine: 
No. 3 common . oe.) Oe 58- 58— 62- Common Boards, Rough 
Panel & Wide No. N - ; 
1, 18” te 23”... 265 Di Ey) SEE OED ink cenennmeenxenes $42.00@45.00 
Boxboards Be UNE ED cacho reste eteekwieeies 43.00@46.00 
13” to. 17” 215- CE RRs 44.00@47.00 
BasswooD 7 3” & wider, 6 to 20°......... 44.00@ 47.00 
sd bas 5 wider, 2 pee i 
Bo -- -n----+ EBO- «=O 6S Cine | OG 4” & witer, 6 to ”......... 29.00@32.00 
No. 2 common.... 65- 70- T0- 5- Shiplap and D&M 
CHESTNUP i , A . : 
ae ae 170 170 175- 8’ 10,12,14’ 16’ 18 & 20 
No. 1 common. 125 125 130 No. 1, mn sawn git $4 st 4h) $76 4 y= 44 
0- 42— {; — = AV aecee 
Sound common. . ‘oe 70 10 15- 12” : sige 91@94 86@89 94@99 
wae — 220- 230- 240— _—— 10° rea Hy " 40 13 er 70 "3 18 
No. 1 common.... 140- 150— 165- 12” 11... 79@82 79@82 74@77 82@87 
No. 2 common.... 85- 85- 90- | No. 8, a ae: b1 b4 81 b4 1 64 63 86 
ae, 300 315 «315880 12” 11111 54@57  54@57 54@57 57@60 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 Flooring 
No. 2 common 110 125 130 135 No. 1, - cae $64@67 gi? $74@77 $71@74 
No. 3 common 45 ae Bras ree ES 66 71@74 77 T4@77 
aeAS ee heagin pone bgt bast baer 84@er 
| a 5 eeccee 
No. 1 common.... 140 145 moo Ge acess 42@45 45@48 49@52 49@52 
No. 2 common.... 100 110 _ tenn 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 





The following represents 
weeks: 


HARD MAPLE— 
RE Se eee re 


ere eeeeesereseecccs 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
the prevailing prices f. o. b. mill, covering items sold in the last two 


Si ’ 
ame L 


No.1 No. 2 Ne, $ 

FAS Selects common common common 

Pe ee $155.00 $145.00 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
aka hase 60.0 150.0 130.00 85.00 ease 
sae unlew eee 165.00 155.00 135.00 85.00 ‘nue 
Sinte wie A ele ae 90. 175.00 150.00 95.00 eeees 
Re ere © 200.00 185.00 160.00 115.00 Raters 
eee wee 210.00 195.00 170.00 125.00 aceupiavs 
Maes kowae 220.00 205.00 175.00 Sees pee hake 
adelh saints ein 230.00 215.00 180.00 eens Nests 
No. 3-A 

Susbee ones tee iawate 110.00 80.00 $ 75.00 
RE a ee 115.00 85.00 80.00 

No. $ 

common 

i oséaiets wate l 90. ae ie 165.00 wee ree 
ase aie Siete 195.00 persia 170.00 heaves teas 
Docs enone 00. Pre 175.00 eieio wate 
ple Sian 225.00 beats 195.00 Lee Sauces 
TE Ne 160.00 150.00 130.00 wnere ees 
PRT Tet, Le, 150.00 135.00 125.00 70.00 bee} 
kb hance 185.00 170.00 150.00 95.0 nerelare 
ee 10. 195.00 175.00 120.00 eteat 
sielewwg es tomee 220.00 205.00 185.00 125.00 Pe 
Sntadh Ave dap eines oe oases ears gains 48.00 
EAS: 150.00 135.00 120.00 75.00 re 
Riera eum SE 180.00 165.00 135.00 80.00 eaters 
bsonn¢ ee eed 265.00 245.00 190.00 100.00 eeee 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6.—The following are average prices, 


OAK FLOORING 


tained for oak flooring during the week ended June 26: 


Clear Quartered White..... 
Clear Quartered Red....... 
Clear Plain White and Red.. 
Select Plain White and Red. 
No. 1 common....... kia 
No. 2 common....... bats9 ae 


carload lot, Cincinnati basis, ob- 

3$x1” 1$x2” H32 45 %x116” 36x2” 

os whale ene ayesey4 Shee 5.30 $194.50 $191.41 
nah eb eae pales ak 188.94 195.50 
aieve sciatic $180.19 $200.22 198. 1i 149.75 149.65 
iie.ae Kinane sae @ 189.50 184.30 135.63 136.34 
iieekeena fi 57.00 84.00 78.79 
Radha ela seu eye 63.43 33.50 41.00 








Fencing, Rough 


Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed... .$37.0 
6”. 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40, 0 vy 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SiSiE ° 
0 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24° 
i are $47@50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $59 55 
2x 6” 46@49 47@5 48.50@51.50 61 54 
re 47@50 48@51 = 49.50@52.50 52@55 
2x10” . 51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 53 @56 
SEIa” savas 53@56 52@55 53.00@56.00 55 58 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, July 5.—The following are average 
prices, carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained for 
maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended July 3: 


33x24,” Clear 
No 1 


Chicago, July 7.—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were obtained for walnut during 
week ended July 3: 


FAS, 4/4, : - 9%-inch, 6 and 7 foot... .$262,50 
0 9%- inch, 8 foot and up 808.75 
é Pos 9%4-inch, 8 foot and up, rita. 335.00 
TOINCD: QUA UD e «6 oc c0cc wns 340.00 
TeeOn OMS Ws oie kc iiccccon 356.00 
5/4, 6 to 9%-inch, 6 and 7 7 foot.... 260.00 
6/4, 6 to 9%-inch, 6 and 7 7 foot.... 270,00 
8/4, 6 to 9%-inch, 6 and 7 foot. oe 
6 to 9%-inch, 8 foot and up.. 
No. 1 rr 4/4, $206. 00; 5/4, $216. 60: We 


$221.0 


No. 2 , 4/4, $105.50. 
Loe Run FLITCH, 10/4, $247.00. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., July 7.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 


today: 
Flooring 
High 
Price Price 
1x 4” No. 2 clear V. G..$69.00 $59.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
U Baan .00 49.00 
i= 6” ~, “2 & better clear 
LePinsleine ee s:ecarsiece .00 52.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear 82.00 
Finish 
1x 8—10” No. 2 & better 
GROME, vo.0-s0ssa cnene 76.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No.2& better clear 53.00 48.00 
Drop Siding 
1x 6” No.2& better clear 61.00 49.00 


2x 4”,12—14’, 


4x 4”, 


aa a vesre iene ee 32.00 30.00 
Dimension 
No. 1 S&E 26.50 23.50 
Small Timbers 
OTe’ krrtsavecss 29.50 25.50 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
1.50 26.50 


Low Prevailing 


Price 
$69.00 
54.00 


48.00 
51.00 


29.50 
30.00 


27.50 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 


AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., July 3.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock products 
during the week ended June 30: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No. 


No. 1 2 C4B 
PCS oh vidk upaicaeien $67.00 $64.00 
Sa sx crnas ten taweewenc ame 67.50 
Boe - sacawakneeses eultaveeues 68.50 
RORG | b asiasdeas cae cee ee wie 70.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
pk age een reenter earrere 54.00 
Re. heeetes ce eee semlewds 57.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
RES TSG OP AMES” &. ass cicenes. oe 80.00 
Finish, S4S 
ea Oe ee eee eee 74.00 
ee et eee re 75.00 
1x 5, B20 aNd B27 co.cc ccee 76.00 
So hek Gory eee eca-w 8 b'S8 82 Lp 
’ % Pod asie eae ae ae 79. 
ee 74.00 
3 SD -sacdvneudoasasesvcsee 75.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or -, 
et ee re 1 
ee A190 
CNET Gir tacete tse aun nt 54.00 
Partition 
ReraG heen exe c.<5 
BOOTIE Ar eisdievan Ceo o menie.o 6 0/5 54.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
RETR ee Pee ee 50.00 
ME enc hsce neces ae S06es 52.00 
EOS: ewidinetivuscewaicce sess 8 59. 





Ix - 


1x1: 


Ix 4 
1x1! 


) 
Clears 
Commot 
Commor 


Chica 
Chicage 
pines, f 


Ix 4”, 
Ix 6", 


1x 8”, 
1x10”; 
1x12”’ 


IpaHo Y 
lx 4”, 


Ix 6", 


1x13” ; 
5/4 & 


8/4x4” 
IbaHo W 
Ix 4, ¢ 
1x10” 
1x12” 
1x13” ¢ 
5/4& 


tau 


Cincinr 
Cincinng 


eS BF 


mee: 


oeey 












48.00 
51.00 


29.50 
30.00 





Per M 
| erm 
ME sen cess acdleccwscss see See 
TUNE 95 iceik &a-0:9- 6,056 6 0:0 2.10 
a ee 3.50 


Chicago, July 6.—The following are f. 0. b. 
Chicago prices on the western and Idaho white 


Jou 10, 1920 
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—— tS 
Common Boards and Shiplap, S1S1E, 12’ 


No.1 


common common 






WESTERN PINES 


pines, fir and larch products: 


lx 4’, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’. 
16' 





lx 8", * to 20’ 
1x10"; 10 to 20’ 


IbaHo WHITE PINE— ings 
Ix 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’.$ 82.50 68.50 
‘ NE Is oS 6s woah ad 84.50 70.50 
Ix 6", 10,12, 14,18 & 20’. 83.50 69.50 
i Sha Ph ine wdo.6ae 85.50 72.50 
meme ae tO 20’.......0. 83.50 69.50 
1x10” oS ee 91.50 72.50 
1x12” Derm 20". .....6. 95.50 177.50 
Seer 95.00 72.50 

Selects 

Western WHITE PINE— 
Bébetter “OQ” 
PAS 6 & 8”, 10’ & lgr...$ 95.50 $ 90.50 
od MMe 0. as.0046.0 004-6 99.50 94.50 
Ina” oy ata 105.50 100.50 
gh and wider.......... 110.50 105.50 
5/4 & 6/4x4" & wadr., 

vee", 7 Jer Se ae 105.75 100.75 

Che eee 
bo Wand, oe. 107.75 102.75 
a 6&8", 10’ & Igr... 107.75 95.75 
100.75 
109.75 
115.75 
0’ ares 126.50 112.00 
8/4xt” and wider....."" 128:80 114.00 


SN et ee $ 8.00@ 8.50 Roormns, 6” ...$46.50@47.50 D4S 8” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, J i ae 5.00@ 5.50 50@48.5 Te pts eceife 4. 
Cincinnati vac ahh amr nage Sagi Som TIIILILD 42'50@46.50 10” 1. 48:50@49.50 ela aha 115.00 
ended July 3.” “Te Tealized during the week | EAMONY, Sortrriitit 33.50@37.50 12” 11. 49:50@50.50 RSS re 117.00 
' 
4/4 5 Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4. 
ta $140 140 Siso || Froorine, Hx2% and ” rift. $125.00@130.00 $.......---. EL NSa 
ms CEC annie “BL 00 88.00 sisceerse eee 
» ee ie B lewers a ; 4 00@ 68.00 56.00@58.00  36.00@38.00 ~ 
60 —«60 Partition, #3” 16100910400 -85.00@ 88.00 _54.00@56.00 





CYPRESS 





No. 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 6.—Following is a re- 


2 


tx 4 & 6"... eee ee eee eee eee 29.00 26.00 capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
ix 8 and 10” .............. 29.50 26.50 | in this territory during the fortnight beginning 
Tt ieee é 00 27.00 | June 21 and ended July 3, inclusive: 
14, 8.and 10". . 2... 6. eee eee 31.00 28.00 ie ies 
1\% and 1%, Be he a Gwe ee So ee ae A ; Ended Ended 
’ 2 26 
Common Dimension, oes, . ‘ suik wabaaiii Flooring ae June se 
Jo Jo. 9 | BBS DADCULEE we cccereccesccs 9 . 
sa hel ai NO. 1 Common... 2.2.05. Gis 2 64.90 
mane a1 BO No. 2 common.......... 30.92 35.05 
ES gt scesese trees oe GR eee eh eR eee 24.50 24.57 
alli a tal pg seo, | 5/4x3 B&better heart.......1....... 106.00 
“ 10” Been eae a Se ew as 99°50 jee ee ee Ct ieee 
ee See 28:00 35°00 No. 1 common.......... 69.00 91.00 
RE rats er ese 32°00 39,00 1x3 B&better sap rift... ... FISSO-  <s.458 
aay Steere ke Sess 25.50 92°50 No. 2 common sap rift... 60.00 eS 
EE Stee seeh RA KS 45% 36.50 33°50 DONO ices. caycce a 76.68 72.22 
UN I ak ae ke rg No. 1 common....... 4.. SO2 67.05 
re 2 toe a weinincsies 27. 50 ‘ 4.50 ol ee err 
Be 47, 82" oo cece cee eeeees 29.50 26.50 N 3 ent... 29 67 26.00 
lank and Small Timbers En@ Nay 2 COMO. oc iccwcws GRRE” -~ sever 
ee as tee ie ccancacas 25.14 26.33 
common common EE ING SS COUMNOM 6 ai ises waiese 34.50 
meer. 618 or S45....2.00605 BE 50 28.50 Ceiling 
ax 6 is ide, Seen eae 35, apt 1x4 R&better ......--..+-+- 85.36 75.00 
Re, « Stange a hens *y on 28.50 1 common.......... 75.00 70.00 
$x10, 3x12, 4x10”.....--.-.. 26.50 29.50 gt bo eee 40.00 41.00 
ie) SUEDE are 6.0.0 w 68.4.00's Gaze se kh ee 
Common Timbers, Rough mates I Cdbetter er Oe $5.00 54.23 
OCR Cee re 27.00 30.00 No. 2 Ws 5 vp dea ee 28.90 33.46 
SEEMED” oo ccsisevescuws 28.00 31.00 Oe a ra 17.50 18.00 
Oe eee a ee ee 28.50 31.50 7/16x3% “B&better Cena Caeewss S3008 55.00 
EA ere ee ae 29.00 32.00 1 eee eee 41.61 47.50 
TSXIS” 0. cece ee cece eeee 31.00 34.00 Noy 3 COMMMOB 6 66 ccc cs 2 23.25 26.24 
EE. dg & 6:6 046 aig. 6 were ¥ C's ecu 32.50 35.50 ee er ree re 17.00 
ECs vines <sAunas he Renee 37.00 40.00 Partition 
Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 1x4 No. 2 eamage We gsd skees 36.00 
No.1 No. 2 - ae 
5 1x6 B&better novelty ....... 85.00 81.25 
” ea Oe No. 1 common meveliy. .- 58.00 58.96 
on ORR ieeche a oy No. 2 common novelty... 34.52 38.89 
Ix 8 and BM ese rereerors ne 30.00 sree 1x8 No. 2 common novelty... ..... 43.75 
PS ear ee eee ou, al. No. 2 common bevel... 17.50 22.00 
%x6 B&better square edge.... 55.00 ~~... .. 
Hemlock Boards and Shiplap No. 1 common square edge 52.04 46.50 
SN 6.20.6 ware Sate xls 29.00 26.00 No. 2 common square edge 20.00 21.67 
RN 6 eer ee che Oe cies 29.50 26.50 
MNEs 22... s acces oa diak 29.00 26.00 J Roofers 
inG@ No. 2 comimom.. «2.65... 34.83 36.00 


























Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard K. D......... 6.41 anol 
4° No.1 standaré A. D..<.....< 6.06 eens 
4’ No. 1 standard green......... aed 6.05 
4’ mill run No. 3 & better....... 3.00 aodite 














The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad- Ad- De- De- 

































































vances vance clines cline 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 34 $3.56 64 $5.63 
Alexan pe 33 3.51 26 3.52 
Birmingham, Ala.. 17 3.89 10 6.03 
Kansas City, Mo., 12 2.40 15 4.92 














The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (f) 
denotes a decline. 














































Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 
ham, burg, -_ oe 
Ala, Miss. 
July 3 July 3 July 3 July 3 B 
rt i 
1x3” EG amend ag: ing ee ‘ed 
<ta<uewe 121. 981$120.35 7 a 
A th erg 59.50 
FG B&better 83.007 80.75T Y 
B&btr. hrt. 96.257 ..... id 
aes y 
42.75 34.00* at 
SES? We. cecavake Sates 2.75 Ps 
Babsiicr BIRGO scces i 
Wl aks uxcaace. Canad». cemes ie 
a 71.80° 67.257 i 
c Steaeae! Sagal | eae a 
No. i ..... 60.53* 55.25¢ i 
No. 2 . 32.20 32.757 g! 
mG. © 20 26.00% 24.75* ( 
1x6” No. 1, C.M.. 50.00 50.75¢ Bit 
Ma & Gistis “scde. 2.25T 4 
No. 3, C.M.. TESS ~ ccege 
Ceiling ] 






























































‘ Per Bébetter— oo, | x4 Babetter 1. “ei 20. TE? . 2a iseee . <s 
Square MPS EM oui oc oe oan ees Moe) 606 eee oe "33° 54354 . 
3.30 Be I Aad ccaen dsc odors 72.50 eos ed ee i 
4.20 EG os ines wecuseces 73.22 %x4” BRbetter Ladd Hwee ON Soc. Secures 
1.85 as RIN oe waeounsisaees 71.80 ” Partition 
3.10 SOE BME occ Soussosseeu 77.26 # 
Wee We ee Cn cteeeese W771 1x4 & A a om - 77.50 pa aeees 77.00t i, 
SE Os, SOs co cv ccaweee SECO cess Fe wnensee eases Se weeee sodas 
niwvcan a 34.00t ...-- 31.00 
BS Se Tooke acc cesedes 65.00 eee Bevel Siding 
kh er rerrerer rs 64.00 aca % x6” B&better AF. 5 S408) ..... 46.00t 
EO ER ed waka c weseeaes 62.50 iach soe rT ae a 
ie Be oe. os and ces anwns 60.00 ae SE Ree $0005 SEM 5c e eke 
=> —_ So cecesccesace — sees Drop Siding B. | 
x BOONE «ove w eae 4ec6 eee es 2 one a 
, 1x4 or 6” B&better. 64.00 55.15} 61.36 59.23 
No.§ PAS & up, WOUGEIS cc xiecon cas 50.00 orbs oo a4... ae 00* 85:75} 47.50 $4.03 
46.0 ae eG ws 70.00 ry me SS 2 oe 
8 No. 2 common— 
49:50 a ene ther Ce 79.25% | 
oo | 36 8 aMIBIAD .c..ccccccedee : EM (Guncacandads cass , ges 
j 117 ape eee aera ees ecee | 2X8" ween ee teens 
50.00 1x8 & 10". Sere eneke bry oe ee nc) eee 
ge ge age ie lett ain’ a ; igné to i800. 2222: $1.00¢ 89.07 
49.75 eukae pe aa weaeeceveseces 35.53 eccce pitt and 2x4, to 12° Se nile FRM iv cccc 
5 § etter Su — a 
61.75 1x 8 No. 3 common shiplap... 30.00 oT A a Seen ee a 
52.75 1x 6 & up No. 3 common, D4S ..... 26.00 BO ésdaesccn cae Tene 86.75° ..... 76.75t Bi 
pf MAM run Ki. D., SOGGIs cc ccccccs 50.00 ice ine Seidwacnceus ry +3. _— snes | 
a > ¢. ee ee ee . . fe . 
55.75 Shingles 1x5 and 10*...... 84.258 89.75} 85.83 83.85 Hl 
15 Nel. WME cec sree es mee 6.05 Wiraaand: . i 2 . 
Bate we oe se 2:58 | 1%x4 to 12".2211: SEED * nace: | 89.00t 98.181 iH 
4x16 No. 1 pine............ 5.70 eoaae /4x6" . yeer <eahe 95.008 ..... oe Sa 
ES eee 2.50 | t= leh teaas 2S» TE che ail 
pon 4x18 prime cypress.......... 4.00 igi a ok na ed, ; : wee of 
$ 84.50 a 
a850 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 4 
98.50 Norfolk, Va., July 3.—The following prices forNorth Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. yl 
93.75 Norfolk: Out ond oH 
% Epecr RovucH— 0. 2 & better No. 3 red he is 
inet, WE OO ..$'98.00@100.00 $72.00@74.00 $42. 50@43.50  $39.5040.50 a 
85.75 iA ios exer oreekedcecds .. 104.00@106.00 77.00 @79.00 43.50@44.50 «#edackcdeae hat 
89°75 OLRM oid woorae Se atedanen .. 105.00@107.00 79.00 @81.00 44.00 @45.00 wadeeaeeuers ‘ 4 
94.75 BAS hci S Vaastu cawewe Cees 109.00@111.00 81.00@83.00  ....... aha eedeacamaeal 
; 1 4/4— : 
_— ER 103.00@105.00  77.00@79.00 45.00@46.00  42.00@43.00 x 
96.50 10" eae a cuein eo ee one 106.00 79.00 @81.00 46.00 @47.00 43.00 @ 44.00 
SE UMM -Sevivevcetaskanbdensseeie 109. 00 111.00 83.00 @85.00 47.00 @48.00 44.00@45.00 : 
BarRK STRIPS, ang 2 ONG Sek 4 cieces $78.00 @80.00 BARK STRIP PaRTITION, Nos. 1 and 2.$90.00@93.00 
Kpupnming. cima ide. 34.00@35.00 CuLL Rep HmarT..............- . ++ 26.50@27.50 
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“Wisconsin Birch’ 


We have just completed sawing 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 





Rib Lake Lumber Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 











Northern Hardwoods 


We want orders on the following dry stock for 
prompt shipment: 
10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
{car 5/4 No. { Com. Unsel. Birch 
{ car 6/4 FAS Unsel. Birch 
10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
lcar 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Hard Maple 
f car 5/4 No. { Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
fear 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
We solicit your inquiries by mail, or wire. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 











Cultivate the 
_ Farmers Trade , 


and get so close to 
them they never will 
think of building 
without thinking of 
you. You can do 
wonders along this 
line with a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


in your yard. Install one today and get them 
coming to you for grinding oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., on shares. Ofttimes a farmer 
will take home a small jag of lumber or shin- 
gles with his grain and when he does you 
make two profits. 





Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy Pa. 








Every Lumberman 


J. JON 
R Should 


{ LUMBE 
Use 


WATERPROOF 
Tarpaulins 


when delivering interior trim, doors and 
millwork. Our water—and mildew—proof 
tarpaulins and wagon covers insure bright, 
clean and dry lumber at the job. We also 
manufacture Tents of all kinds, Coal Bags, 
Feed Bags, Tarpaulins. 


Write for catalog and price list. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 





















Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 
ham, burg, = City, 


la. iss. Mo. 
July3 July3 July3 July3 
1% and 2x4 to 12” ..... OBG0T ..... esese 
E5656 CD IR ocd. Sokds. “leweais 100.00 ..... 
6/4 & 8/4x6”... ..... OE. TE? . icces cove 
G/4. & OFE58" ws Ki ccs WTO sucee eeelse 
G/4 & G/Ex138".. ccees O9.75F 00. oases 
Casing and Base 
B&better— 
AR OD asewenes, aelew are 98.54* 
S GAA 20" eccwisvs occas oo eee 91.127 
Jambs 
B&better— 
SRE ORG Criicckves) festee e0ses 92.50 eccce 
Fencing, S1S 
Wo. 3, 2u0", 16" cccies Lees wees Coa 45.11 
Other 1B. ccsce «coves 48.92* 45.807 
SR ee saets Aedad! <ccane <hasee 46.897 
Other Its. 65.00 ..... 46.89* 46.127 
No. 2 (all lengths)— 
Pe Kees as. ik. “eae er 26.004 28.467 
MO” vcvcnesde BSL.4BF cc cce 28.33¢ 30.407 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
Pe Rees eee, Gaean! \eleteey Pec 26.53* 
BED svicnianee. oehwa “einer 25.63% 24.157 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12%... 60.00f 652.60 ..... ‘..oss 
Ss Se OO cK weeks. sdieee. Scane 52.387 
ther lIgts.. 66.00 51.007 47.94* 48.687 
Sea; 36 DE ewes. tecee: Susan 45.217 


Other Igts. 68.00* 52.757 45.07* 44.817 
SSeS EO exars tesa. <eeee 50.247 

Other lIgts. 73.00 54.757 51.53* 50.687 
No. 2 mgt to 20’)— as 





LO BN 6-56:s:k50« alee Sy | rr a 
Me. G«ktstesasses Sesbe Gaeta) asitas 25.367 
SE” sctnwssees io egies BET c520> 26.007 
UE. caus aabilenee. seiaee sind 27.72 30.25 
No. 4, all widths and 
SEE: sccéucesss- accve pee sie- |. tacks 15.26 
Shiplap 
Noe. 1, 2287,.14.@ 20 wicss BOOT. .ciss0 50.20* 
Other Its. 50.00 ..... 46.93* 46.66; 
3220", 16:@ 38" .cces neues omnes 49.33 
Other 10m, GROG oesiccs ieieeas 44.527 
No. 2 (10 to 20’)— 
eer 37.25% 35.25 80.25 31.91¢ 
te Pe 34.75 32.25¢ 32.91% 30.007 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
RE 28.66* 30.257 31.25* 28.547 
ERO” cavcicsns se 00s BRN wcesk obmes 


Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1, 2x 4”, Ped ceoee ceeee 83.007 35.837 35.737 








Ss, 
Birming- Hatties- Alex. 
ham, burg, andria, City, 


Ala. 6 
duly 3 July 3 July 3 July s 
2x12”, 4 eeee eeeee 88,257 





WP dekey s0ss0 37.257 
58.020" scis 38.257 
10 to 20’ ..... 39.007 
ae a Ae | re 29.507 
Sar ie tae. eueae 33.25* 
a esse Seane 33.50* 
18 & 20’ 32.00* 35.00 
10 to 20’ 32.00¢ 29.00; 
Be OTe cts. wens 29.007 
BH iscce eeces 33.00* 
a0 00s Gee, 2a.76* 
18 & 20’ 27.007 29.00; 
10 to 20’ 29.25+ 
S28", cass 36.007 
Oe Meek. cKOkS “eas ae 
a tak Seas Gina's 
18 & 20’ 36.007 
100 BY owces 36.507 
RI sins, - scan 37.75; 
12”... wees 36.00 
tS . Aree 37.75 
1610.20" cccce 27.25} 
2x12",12’ .... sence eee 
2 eee 
SO UO-8e” vecies 35.507 
OS; OE  Ceceen wae reuse 28.50 
BG BO Fe ics wewss vines 





Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
,ond under— 











ceceee eocecce cvocce 45.50° ..... . 
10" 1 ye a padot ccc: ae 
mee ia oe ese 50.00* 50,15" 
Be nce e anges waste <aacd. 62.50* 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & un- 
der— 
SY ‘veces vawedeetie, Seare BESO aces. ce 
We. lanes eanenseee ann WOOO” ecacc Soe 
Plaster Lath 
ee A eee 6.98* 6.09} 5.71¢ 5.39 
Ws Rs oo eee ne 6.65* BO seces 4.20 
Byrkit Lath 
6 ORE Diccsvcescusns CUs6s Sheee Secon 26.44+ 
DCE Cea cntes  eceke Snece salwar 25.587 
Te GUE TORBOR S Si0:56:6, cic kiee ae 24.75¢ 
Car Materi 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
— 
5’ & mul’ples... 1..:: 
PRAHGOM ceccccs cnees 
UR De ee cae, wtcse 
eee 
’ SMG mul’ple.  ..scs 
RONGOM 2000s cecce 
WO. SD, RARGOM. ..ccc cosas 
Car Decking 


No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 


Up to 14”, 64 to 86° G5.80 <i... cccss kort 
Car Framing 
8” & und., 20’ & und. ..... 45.00 








Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 
RMAC SUGGES aes cates 6 Sacks eas 65.50 
Caps 
Rough heart, 14”, 
ee ee re eee eee 57.50 
10 to 20’ * Advance. t Decline. 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- _ Permits out 
GittenciGea Parade DBO eet iseeenec dc emaewnts 2,187 111, 
, ane See Fee IOP cesecitigdibenparans 2,713 45,535,615 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
. Dopertnd by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of NORTHERN PINE 
rade, 


RECEIPTS FROM MAY 29 TO JULY 3, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber Shingles 
RES is tex Pwincie saw Sota 261,192,000 30,741,000 
BOE waiws cents et 217,817,000 31,192,000 
ee 43,375,000 esheteaaes 
eee ee eee 451,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 3 
Lumber Shingles 
5, aE ae .-...1,298,562,000 143,577,000 
BOAO: Sci wacews heer 881,590,000 123,550,000 
BRCIDRRO: a.0554-6< 416,972,000 20,027,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM MAY 29 TO JULY 3, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
RP Cis iFRGS sess 98,058,000 24,133,000 
a et eee eee 92,203,000 29,167,000 
Increase ....... UO eres 
Re oe ee ee 5,034,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 3 
Lumber Shingles 
SCORE ce ren 514,007,000 111,027,000 
MO aris et eee 357,668,000 90,060,000 
Increase ....... 156,339,000 20,967,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment during June, 1920, and June, 1919, were as 
follows: 

Permits Frontage ft. Cost 
TUNG; TORO... ec ncinves 315 10,468 $ 6,836,900 
PUBS; BILD 0 c.crsiscaes 900 26,605 11,415,600 

Permits issued since Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920, 
= for corresponding period 1919, were as fol- 
Ows: 


Chicago, July 7.—The northern pine market 
remains very firm, as the market in general 
goes, and altho there has been some readjust- 
ment in prices during the last week or ten days 
they have shown no sagging tendency. There 
are very small stocks at the mills, and while 
demand is not of anywhere near normal prop0!- 
tions, it covers whatever of this lumber there is 
available, 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 5.—Buyers of north- 
ern white pine, while not doing any sre 
amount of purchasing, at least are making in- 
quiries. To that extent it may be said the mar 
ket is showing more life than a few weeks 480 
There has been some increase in demand for 
northern pine from the eastern markets. Ship- 
ping facilities, however, are so meager that the 
movement has been small. The lath supply 5 
way ahead of the building demand, but wr’ 
and eastern points are taking up some of 
surplus. 





New York, July 6.—Notwithstanding tanbel 
orders, prices continue strong. Few wholesali® 
are urging their stocks for sale. Mill prices 
still at the top and inquiries received the ro 
few days indicate a strong latent buying P? 
awaiting some encouraging development tos 
an active trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The demand = beer 
pine is not very active, but the mar 
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steady all around. The lower grades are in best 
demand and are strong. Wholesalers as a rule 
have but little of such lumber on hand and it 
moves out as rapidly as it arrives from the 
Canadian mills. The receipts are much delayed, 
owing to the lack of cars and the numerous em- 
pargoes. Nobody seems to anticipate a decline 
in the market, since stocks are so scarce. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 6.—The move- 
ment of stock is being curtailed on account of 
railroad embargoes and dealers are not looking 
for any increase in purchases until shipping 
conditions become more favorable. The only 
shipments being made are those for which per- 
mits are obtained. No change in prices is re- 


orted. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, July 6.—Buying continues on a lim- 
ited basis with prices about $5 under those pre- 
vailing a short time ago, when the market was 
most active. There are evidences of accumula- 
tion at mill points, but stocks are held in strong 
hands and there is nothing to indicate that the 
market is being pushed. Retailers are buying 
cautiously until they can see a more definite 
trend to the building situation. 


Boston, Mass., July 7.—The lumber market 
is uncertain, with no regular buying and noth- 
ing to indicate which way the market is tend- 
ing. Wholesalers who have counted on the 
retailers’ appreciation of the railroad situation, 
with a shortage of cars looming up in the fall, 
find that the retailers refuse to recognize this so- 
called menace. Retail stocks are slowly diminish- 
ing without much replenishing. Prices on random 
are up to 2x8 inch are $49 and $50, tho sales are 
reported at below $48. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 5.—Northern white 
eedar wholesalers are beginning to ship out or- 
ders that have been on the books for two or 
three months. New business is small, as ship- 
ments have been so slow. Retailers are placing 
orders only after sales. Post demand is ex- 
pected to pick up after harvest. Supply and 
demand are evenly balanced and prices are 


firm. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 7.—The local hardwood market 
is without feature, remaining very dull. Re- 
garding prices, there has been so little trading 
during the last week or two that it is difficult 
to ascertain just what the market is, but dili- 
gent inquiry fails to reveal any change, except 
on a few items on which the mills happen to 
be long. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 5.—Trade in hard- 
wood has been quiet, but there is a sign of 
resumption of activity as the sash and door 
shops are receiving a good volume of orders. 
Transportation conditions and the tighteness of 
the money market contribute to restrict trade 
in hardwood. Manufacturers are beginning to 
accumulate some stocks. A few factories have 
found themselves with surplus hardwood stocks 
and they are offering them for sale. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 6.—Car oak remains the 
one bright spot in the hardwood trade. There is 
a good demand for everything in this line, a 
demand that is coming from both industrials 
and railroads, Prices on other items are lower; 
that is, offerings from manufacturers are lower, 
but reductions in prices fail to bring about any 
buying, which has been inactive. Green elm, 
maple and sycamore are particularly dull. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 6.—The market for 
hardwoods continues somewhat spotty, but sales 
~ gen report trade somewhat improved on 
— and prices have shown a tendency to 
rm gn present quotations. There has been 
Sees ~ better inquiry the last week than for 
por Jorg and orders are a little larger. Furni- 
pe age implement factories have done a little 
sth oe and the sash and door plants con- 
> ty take fair supplies, The car situation 
po mills is reported not good and buyers 
not be assured of prompt delivery. 


New Orleans, 
noted is brought 





boven Bong 5.—The only change 
Du; about by improved weather and 
the wernditions, which have permitted some of 
to * orth mills to resume logging and 
witnessed hy, Production. The last week has 
is align ov bookings for tupelo and ‘there 
ts nay “A etter demand and greater readiness 
me © price for upper grades in oak and 

* Sut taking the hardwood market as a 


whole, the buying lull is apparently continued 
and prices are not yet “buoyant.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6.—There has been a 
pretty thoro revision of prices in the oaks, poplar 
and ash, some slight changes in basswood and 
chestnut, while the other woods have stood 
steady. Declines in quartered white oak range 
from $5 to $20; in quartered red oak from $5 to 
$15; in plain oaks from $5 to $20; in poplar from 
$3 to $15; in white ash from $5 to $40. These 
represent but a small percentage of the advances 
that have taken place in the last two years, and 
far from all those since the first of the year. 
Were there to come at once a revival of demand 
to anywhere near normal it is considered certain 
that prices would advance again. While produc- 
tion has brought up stocks at the mills to some 
extent, the accumulation is more on account of 
the transportation restrictions that have been 
imposed than because of any surplus of produc- 
tion over the requirements of consumers. In 
fact, the movement of lumber thru this terminal 
has had to be restrained by an order of the car 
service commission, in order that other freight 
that is construed to be of greater necessity may 
be relieved of congestion. It is an unquestioned 
fact that manufacturers of hardwoods look for- 
ward with confidence to a stronger demand, and 
few of them are in position where they are 
under any necessity of liquidating stocks on 
account of the strained credit situation. There- 
fore, the revision of prices which appears in the 
Cincinnati base price list, is rather a gradual 
result than a sudden break. The consuming 
factories have been relieved of a large quantity 
of accumulated goods due on orders, and there 
are strong indications of a revival of construction 
work within a few weeks, to which must be 
added, as a bullish influence, the low stocks in 
the hands of wholesale and retail distributers. 


New York, July 6.—The hardwood market was 
less active last week than for some time. Prices 
are easy and there are evidences of some manu- 
facturers being a little more anxious about 
orders. At the same time it is recognized that 
prices are still high and the feeling is general 
that the day of very low hardwood prices has 
gone by. Dealers and consumers purchase care- 
fully and whatever orders are placed are desired 
filled immediately, indicating that the market is 
in a healthy shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The hardwood yards 
are getting some trade right along, tho it is 
not so brisk as some weeks ago. The em- 
bargoes are having the effect of holding up 
many shipments, but the wholesalers manage to 
get in considerable stock in order to replenish 
their assortments. Prices are not showing any 
particular declines and a good deal of firmness 
is looked for in the absence of any large mill 
stocks. Oak and maple appear to be the woods 
chiefly in demand. 


Baltimore, Md., July 6.—The volume of busi- 
ness is small and buyers are disposed to wait, 
tho stocks have not attained great volume and 
very little would be required to cause a back- 
ward swing of the pendulum. Meanwhile, or- 
ders are placed only to meet immediate needs. 

Alexandria, La., July 5.—Continued unsatis- 
factory transportation conditions have had their 
effect on the hardwood market and the situation 
is anything but rosy. Inquiries from export con- 
sumers are a little more frequent and it seems 
that the export market ought soon to take up 
the slack caused from the decreased demand 
from domestic buyers. Altho the demand has 
been slack for some time there is not a great 
deal of dry stock on hand at the mills. Prices 
are off $15 a thousand, but it is believed the 
bottom has been reached and no further reduc- 
tions will be made. 


POPLAR 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The handlers of poplar 
are not doing any large amount of business, as 
they find it difficult to make shipment of orders. 
Automobile manufacturers are fairly busy and 
in need of lumber, tho they are not buying ex- 
tensively, as they find it hard work to obtain all 
materials. Prices have been holding steady for 


some time. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 7.—The hemlock market is with- 
out appreciable change. Demand continues 
slow, and while stocks are low and there is no 
accumulation, prices remain demoralized on ac- 
count of the low value of the western and 
southern woods, which are giving hemlock stiff 
competition in its territory. 








New York, July 6.—The slowness with which 
the building trade develops creates a dull de- 
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VENEERS 


AND 
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Birch 
Oak 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 















A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
D BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Polen, Tisand Flanlock¥an Gack. Aoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





Dry Hardwoods 


2 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 

3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 

5 Cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Birch 

2 Cars 6-4x8’’ & wdr. No. 1 C. & B. H. Mapk 

3 Cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

1 Car 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

3 Cars 4-4 No. 3 Soft Elm 

3 Cars 4-4 No. 3 Ash 

ALSO:— 
1” & 2” Merch. Hemlock 
1” & 2” No. 2 Hemlock 


2” No. 3 Hemlock 
2”. No. 4 Hemlock 


SCOTT & HOWE 


Band Mill:— 
Ironwood, Mich. OSHKOSH, WIS. 








c= 
Se | 
20 | 
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1 Car 4-4'' No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
1 Car 10-4" No. 1 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
3 Cars 12-4" No. 1 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co.: 


Wausau. Wisconsin 
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= Hardwood Lumber 
i Dale Maple Floovin 
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Hardwood Flooring 


for quick shipment from 





Any Ouantity 
Anywhere 





Note particularly the commodious shipping platform full length of our 
Can furnish storage for dressed lumber and flooring. 


warehouse. 


ASHVILLE - HARDWOOD- FLOORING- CO. 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, M . Telephone Boulevard 830 








3622-3628 


So. Morgan St. CHICAGO 














COE area 


He forgot to 





make the charge 


As the memory of an experience begins to fade three seconds 
after it takes place, any method of handling charge accounts that 
permits a lapse of time between the charge sale and the entering 
of the charge—whether it be due to procedure or the interruption 
of others—invites forgotten charges. 


A McCaskey System of Accounts 


prevents forgotten charges because:- 


(1) It makes it easy for the clerks to make the charge 
as salesbooks are used and carried‘by the clerks, 


(2) It enables the clerks to write the order first and 
assemble and check the items afterward. 


(3) It enlists the assistance of the customers as they 
appreciate McCaskey Service—the service that 
is a pleasure to give and to receive—and insist on 
getting their totalled charge sales slips. 


A McCaskey System of Accounts devised and developed to meet the individual 
needs of your business will, too, cut your costs, and increase your service to your 
charge customers. Let us show you. It will not entail any obligation. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon. Do it TODAY. 


ACCOUNTING 







o ALLIANCE, OHIO. o 


What McCaskey 
Users Say: 


Billings Lumber Co., Billings, Mo. 


** We figure that our register saves us the price 


of a bookkeeper besides the saving from mistakes 
in the way of forgottén charges. As o labor 
saving device it beats anything for the price of 
investment we ever bought.” 


Molden, Huelat, Sather Co., Dry Goods, 
H iver, Oregon 

"We do not know how much it has saved us 
by catching errors, but we do know of one item 
of $56.00 which we would have lost through the 
duplicating ledger met ook keeping. 
Besides, our customers are always pleased to 
know just how they stand with us, with every 
purchase. In other words, they are in posses- 
sion of @ copy of our account with them at all 

mes. 


Four States Supply Co., General Mdse., 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We have tried out several different kinds of 
afver having thoroughly investigated the merits 


6 
place the McCaskey System in all our stores. 

The time saved in ensering charges, the satis- 
faction of always having the accounts totaled up 
to the minute, the doing away witb forgotien 
charges, the simplicity of the system—all these 
are features which cannot be overlooked by any 
merchant doing even @ small amount of credit 








The McCaskey Register Co, 
Alliance, Ohio 


Without any obligation whatever on my 
part, please give me complete information as 
to what a McCaskey System of Accounts for 
my business will do for me. 


Firm. 


Individual 








Kind of business.......... No. charge accounts... 
Street 
Town. State. 











mand for hemlock. There is little change ip 
prices, inasmuch as stocks are also low ang 
manufacturers are not piling up any at their 
mills. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 6.—Dealers 
are not manifesting much uneasiness over jp. 
ability to secure supplies from the mills, de- 
mand being rather dormant and not difficult to 
supply from the stock on hand. No lake re. 
ceipts have been recorded since early in the 
season and only such stock as is necessary to 
meet the requirements of customers is being 
wrought forward by rail. Dealers state that 
there is no disposition to shade prices in com- 
petition with other woods on which reductions 
have been made. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—Up to this time the 
hemlock market has been holding firm, since the 
output has been restricted by labor troubles at 
the mills, as-well as the fact that some large 
mills have been devoting more attention to 
hardwood production than to hemlock. The 
labor troubles are not as serious as they were, 
and some wholesalers are looking for consider- 
able more hemlock to arrive here from now on. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 6.—While there is little 
activity in hemlock, the outlook is not discourag- 
ing to manufacturers and distributers. The de- 
mand is sufficient to hold prices fairly steady, 
but the railroad embargoes prevent the move- 
ment of the small amount of lumber that is 
called for for immediate shipment. Building 
prospects are brighter, inasmuch as permits for 
construction work are increasing in number and 
value, and there is a better inquiry reported from 
the railroads. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 7.—There has been no change 
in the local market for Douglas fir. What de- 
mand there is comes from the country yards, 
those in the cities remaining inactive in view 
of the uncertain building outlook for this fall. 
There has been no further decline in prices, 
however, but they remain firm on the levels 
established some weeks ago. 


Seattle, Wash., July 3.—Up to the last mo- 
ment prior to the July shutdown, the fir mills 
continued to cut practically to capacity, the 
current report of association plants showing a 
production of 87,957,105 feet for the week. This 
total is only 5.36 percent below normal. In the 
face of a desperate car situation, the industry 
as a whole, including manufacturers and whole- 
salers, takes a roseate view of the outlook. 
There is a definite opinion that prices are sta- 
bilizing on a level close to the present market. 
Legs are quoted at the going prices in effect for 
several weeks, but there are slight concessions. 


Portland, Ore., July 3.—The fir market shows 
signs of improvement and the consensus is that 
from now on prices will increase, as it is realized 
that the mills can not produce lumber at prices 
now obtainable. Most logging camps and many 
mills are now shut down and this will shortly 
mean further reduction in stocks on hand. Red 
cedar shingles showed a decided improvement 
during the week and stars now bring $4.25 at the 
mill, compared with $3.25 two weeks ago. The 
hemlock and spruce markets show no material 
change. Western pine seems to be in better 
demand but the car shortage is seriously inter- 
fering with shipments. Mills in the Inland Em- 
pire are not looking for any big business as yet 
but are receiving orders for large quantities of 
mixed character for replenishing purposes. East 
of Chicago industrial trade is showing marked 
improvement. Foreign business in Douglas fir is 
light, the reduction in freight rates to the Orient 
having had no apparent effect as yet. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 6.—The fir market is 
said to be in a better condition than it has been 
for some time. The elements of unsettlement 
have practically disappeared and while the price 
basis is lower than sales managers say it should 
be they are satisfied with the situation and be- 
lieve that there will be a reaction towne = 
higher level before fall. The business —nr 
here is more scattered than for some time, an 
is especially satisfactory in the East and South- 


west. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 7.—There is little activity ™ 
the local market for western pines. What as 
mand there is is for upper grades, and the lo . 
ers are almost wholly ignored, with the — 
that they remain low in price. Prices om up 
pers, however, remain quite firm. 
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Spokane, Wash., July 3.—The lumber market 
showed some improvement this week over the 
conditions of the last two or three weeks. Orders 
were more plentiful and prices held about the 
e. However, the car shortage continues to 
pold back the lumber shipments and there is no 
Jet-up in sight at the present time. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 6.—Very little strength devel- 
oped in quotations last week and some of the 
larger houses have called in some of their sales- 
men, feeling that under the circumstances it is 
petter to devote their time to filling orders on 
their books than to attempt to force new 
pusiness at a time when purchasers are not in a 
puying mood. Stocks all thru the market are 
jow, but reports from other centers indicate 
heavier stocks outside the metropolitan district. 
This accounts for the larger offering of stocks 
here when compared with the limited supply on 
hand. 


Baltimore, Md., July 6.—The requirements in 
the way of North Carolina pine did not show 
any expansion in the last week, with conditions 
rather making for a further contraction. While 
the demand was limited to actual needs, this did 
not tend to greater buoyancy in the market, tho 
it seems as if further declines were also absent. 
The general list seems to be fairly stable now. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The North Carolina 
pine market is a little firmer than two or three 
weeks ago, and the territory is not being so 
flooded with transit cars. It is still possible, 
however, to get a supply of most grades without 
any long delay in shipment. The demand is not 
heavy, but sellers say they are moving a good 
supply of crating lumber. Eastern territory 
still remains hard to reach. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 7.—There are various rumors 
of a stronger southern pine market, but nothing 
tangible has asserted itself as yet. While in- 
quiries are more numerous than they have been 
for some time, indicating that the country re- 
tailers are showing more interest in the market, 
actual business remains slow and the position of 
prices is very little improved. Distributers, 
however, are optimistic. 





St. Louls, Mo., July 6.—Conditions in the 
southern pine market are very much improved. 
Many inquiries are being received, and the in- 
quiries are leading to many orders, mostly for 
l-inch stock. Boards, shiplap, 6-inch CM are 
showing decided strength, and have advanced $1 
to $2. a thousand. A very fair demand has been 
manifested for 4x4 and 4x6 No. 1 S4S std. The 
improvement in the upper grades has not been 
80 strong, altho they, too, are stiffening. Of- 
ferings from the mills are light and cars are 
scarce, 





Kansas City, Mo., July 6.—The southern pine 
situation appears to have bettered all around. 
Inquiry is said to be large and business satis- 
factory, resulting in a strengthening of prices 
from the weakness of last week. Wholesalers 
again are showing an interest in the market, 
after neglecting it for a long time while prices 
were high. This would indicate that the experts 
figure the market is as low as it can be ex- 
pected to go for some time and that conditions 
are favorable for a continuance of the renewed 
demand. While the demand has not been nor- 
mal, sales managers are inclined to the belief 
that it will continue to grow a little. The car 
situation has been a strong factor in the revival 
of trade, country yards admitting that they 
feared they would be caught without adequate 
stocks when they needed them. 

New Orleans, a 
troubles are mor ee 
slack demand. 


5.—Transportation 
te worrisome at present than 
Some operators report improved 
inquiry and indications of a willingness to pay 
Prevailing prices for wanted items. Others re- 
onan “bargain-hunters” are in the field 
pont - for soft places in the price without 
seam Sposition to book orders. The opinion 
po y rather generally in manufacturing cir- 
td — from this angle of vision, that 
o ave reached the bottom and that any 
Price readjustment will be upward. 


New York, July 6.—Busi 
mixed state. y 6.—Business is in a decidedly 


» Orders come in slowly and while 

> Fg in some instances been materially 
ot anor find this produces little new 
ark n the other hand, it sets another 

et record, and there has been a general 











Wheels on a track —the 
Cletrac way~take less power 









Busy the Year ’round 


OU can’t beat the capable little 
Cletrac at yard handling! Short, 
heavy hauls from the piles—skid- 
ding big logs in and out of tight 
places—turning short where room is 
scarce—it’s all easy for the Cletrac. 


And when you're logging off in 
the winter woods the tank-type 
Cletrac proves just as dependable. 
It’s broad metal tracks take a firm 
“toe-hold” on any footing—wont 
sink in. The full power of its big, 
new motor goes into direct draw-bar 
pull—brings the logs out through 
deep mud and over rough or slippery 
ground, quickly and easily. 


This husky little tractor furnishes 
the power that replaces many men 
and animals—cuts down your haul- 
age costs and speeds up operations. 


See the Cletrac dealer in your 
locality or write for the folder 
“The Cletrac and the Lumberman.”’ 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in ihe World” 
19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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tendency to withdraw stocks entirely from the 
market and mark time for the next few weeks. 


Baltimore, Md., July 6—The movement in 
Georgia pine during the last week perhaps was 
somewhat smaller than it has been in preceding 
weeks, with the local requirements very small 
and no prospect of an early expansion. But 
the dealers here show no disposition to augment 
their holdings, regardless of any price conces- 
sions which they may be able to obtain. 


Boston, Mass., July 7.—Southern lumber is a 
drug on the market, despite the fact that big 
building is predicted for the fall. Local stocks 
are diminishing, but retailers seem to believe 
that better prices will prevail later on, despite 
the growing menace of the railroad shortage of 
cars. Present quotations show the four grades 
of southern pine flooring to range as follows: 
$119 to $125; $97 to $120; $87 to $105 and $77 to 
$81. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—While the demand 
for southern pine is not very active, the supply 


of lumber is not on as great a scale, apparently, 
as it was a while ago, and prices are somewhat 
firmer. Wholesalers say they are not getting 
such frequent offers of transit cars, tho the 
railroad situation has not cleared up enough in 
the East to make a market there for any heavy 
amount of stock. The general feeling among 
wholesalers is that prices have about reached 
bottom. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6.—Reports of lower 
production from the mills, with evidences of a 
slight revival of demand, together with the 
more encouraging building outlook, have served 
to stiffen prices in this market, compared with 


a week ago. Nevertheless the market is very - 


quiet, somewhat irregular, and sentiment con- 
siderably mixed as to the early future. There 
are no material changes in the price lists so far 
as can be learned. 


YPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 5.—The swing into July 
brought no special change in market conditions. 
Demand takes the quiet rating but probably is 








three and six tons capacity. 


TROY,OHIO, U.S.A. 
Trailers 
Long Heavy Loads Easily Handled 


For hauling long logs over the rough, makeshift roads of the lumber camps, or 
for hauling long, heavy timbers over city streets, the Miami Lumber and Pipe 
Trailer is the most efficient and economical hauling unit on the market. In the 
illustration below a Miami, hitched behind a light truck, is being used to haul 
68 foot logs out of the Florida woods. 





The Miami is built oversize and overstrength in every respect, with a margin of safety of 
over 300 per cent at every vital point. Every detail of its construction has stood the test of 
actual service in the lumber camps. Miami trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, 


Write for further information 
prices and name of nearest dealer 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 72, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 














Lumber dealers everywhere are creating 
new and profitable business by selling 
“A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and neces- 
sary lumber at a good profit or build the wagon 
bed in your yard in idle times and sell it com- 
plete. Either way you make a satisfied cus- 
tomer and turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to 
lumber dealers and illustrated circular. 


uy Dept. 131 
Allith-Prouty Company, DANVILLE, ILL. 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 
Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 

Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays You a Good Profit 





4j 









Allith “Standard” 
End Gate 


Fastener Set. 











up to seasonable ‘normal’ as normal stood in 
the old days. The mills are producing steadily, 
bending their energies to building up their stocks 
and showing little concern over slack demand 
Enough business is coming in, from the steady 
sources of demand, to replace the orders shippeq 
keeping order files as a rule fairly stable, It is 
said that car supply is adequate to present needs, 
Prices by report stand unchanged and firmly 
maintained. 


Chicago, July 7.—No change in the cypress 
market is apparent. Demand is very low, ang 
as supplies are increasing prices are a little 
lower than they were some weeks ago, when 
cypress stocks were difficult, indeed, to procure 
in this territory. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 6.—The market for cy- 
press (Gulf coast stock) remains firm at un- 
changed prices. The demand has not been so 
good as it was several weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 6.—The cypress market 
shows little change except for a slight better. 
ment in the conditions of stock at the mills, 
which, however, are not yet approaching the 
normal condition. Lath prices are easing off 
toward the basis of other woods, but the decline 
has nothing sensational in it. 


Alexandria, La., July 6.—The cypress market 
has doubtless suffered on account of the most 
unsatisfactory traffic conditions experienced 
since the carriers were returned to private con- 
trol. Cars are scarce and embargo information 
is unreliable. Mills report a light demand but 
firm prices. 

New York, July 6.—There is a fair cypress 
demand, but the slowness with which building 
operations are started creates an uncertain atti- 
tude among smaller mills who are usually in the 
market on a substantial basis at this time of 
the year. Stocks among yards and factory trade 
are light, and the continued dullness in business 
is beginning to have its effect on quotations, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The cypress situation 
shows little change and this wood holds as 
strong as anything in the list. The output has 
not been heavy at any time and there is no 
evidence that stocks will be unwieldly in the 
near future. In fact, wholesalers say they are 
having difficulty getting stock enough to fill 
orders with. 


Baltimore, Md., July 6.—What may be re- 
garded as the outstanding feature is indifference 
by possible buyers about taking on additional 
stocks and the inclination of sellers to press in- 
quiries. These latter have become decidedly 
more numerous, tho without bringing any im- 
portant price concessions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6.—The cypress situa- 
tion shows no material change, and last week’s 
prices hold firm. The restrictions applied by the 
car service commission have held back a few 
ears of cypress that were billed for this cross- 
ing, and some of these are said to be needed 
badly at factories in and around this city. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 7.—The red cedar shingle situa- 
tion has gained considerable strength during the 
last few weeks, and while the market continues 
slow it is thought that prices will rise gradually 
until they reach a point where they can earn 
some profit to the producers, and become stabil- 
ized there. There has been no reportable change 
in the lath market. 


Seattle, Wash., July 3.—Red cedar shingles 
are firming up, with prices at the close of the 
present week considerably higher than those of 
a week ago. Practically half of the milts are 
not operating, and the shutdown will be sub- 
stantially complete during the next few days. 
There is a growing surplus of single 1038, 
which are reported to be selling at substantial 
reductions from the base price. Quotations to 
the trade: 
Standard M Standard S4. Rite-Grade 
Exira stars.$3.50 to 3.75 $3.30 to 3.59 $3.45 to 3.60 
Extra clears. 4.50 to 4.60 4.10 te 4.35 4.25 to 4.50 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 5.—The red cedar 
shingle market has shown an upward tum, 
prices advancing 75 cents in the week. Buyers 
are placing orders, fearing another advance. oo 
shortage and increase in log prices are said 
be responsible for the advance in the price, : 
the finished product. The market on 4% 
is $4, mill basis, and Clears, $4.60 and $4 
mill basis. 
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$t. Louis, Mo., July 6.—The market for shin- 
gles is very quiet. Prices, Pacific coast base, for 
eedar shingles are $4 for pe a and $4.75 for 
clears. Cypress shingles are slightly lower. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 6.—The shingle market 
ig holding the firmness noted last week and 
prices are believed here to be tending just. a 
little higher. Business has been better the last 
two weeks than at any time in the two months 
previous and the belief is that it will continue 
fairly good now until fall. 

New Orleans, La., July 5.—Demand continues 
quiet, with prices on practically the same basis 
as noted last week. Cypress operators are mak- 
ing no special effort to stimulate buying, the 
larger mills continuing their policy of stock 
replenishment in preparation for fall trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6.—Shingles are about 
the dullest thing in the whole lumber market. 
There is little call for them in what construction 
work is being done, and the railroad embargoes 
prevent the movement from the mills of stocks 
that have been called for by representatives here 
for thru shipment. There is no change in the 
lath situation, and manufacturers continue to 
build up stocks in spite of the slowness of the 
demand and of the fact that there has been no 
recovery in prices. Hopes rest on the prospect 
of more activity in building, of which there are 
some decidedly encouraging signs. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The shingle market 
shows little activity and prices are inclined to 
be easy, tho recent declines have not been so 
great as those earlier in the season. A fair 
number of transit cars is reported and buyers 
do not have to do any bidding in order to get 
their requirements filled. At the same time it 
is not believed that the market will have much 
more decline. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 6.—Demand 
shows more activity than for the last month 
and prices are on the advance for the first time 
within the same period. Dealers attribute the 
stronger market to the light supplies in transit, 
the closing down of mills and prospects of an 
advance in freight rates by Sept. 1, buyers 
showing an increasing disposition to secure 
stock at the low prices now in force and avoid 
the higher rates for shipping. Clears are quoted 
at $6.28 and stars at $5.45, local basis. 


Baltimore, Md., July 6.—No changes of conse- 
quence are noted in the market for lath, with 
the inquiry limited and prospective buyers show- 
ing a tendency to hold back as long as possible. 
With the quotations at the lowest point of the 
year. Shingles, on the other hand, hold their 
own, the range of prices keeping up and the sel- 
lers showing no signs of being under pressure. 


Boston, Mass., July 7.—Prices on lath continue 
to interest local retailers. Plenty of 14-inch 
scant lath can be bought for $9.50 and some are 
changing hands in odd lots at $9. Two-inch 
furring sells slowly at $52 and 3-inch occasional- 
ly at $48, altho $49 is the quoted price. Maine 
Pine clapboards sell for $145 to $150, with spruce 
clapboards scarce. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 7.—The slack cooperage 
market has been on a hand-to-mouth basis of 
late, largely owing to the embargoes now pre- 
vailing. The chief feature is the great strength 
shown by hoops, which are $10 or more higher 
than a month ago. It is difficult to get deliveries 
of hoops and a resort to substitutes is not easily 
made; since the steel mills are a good many 
Weeks behind on deliveries. 


NEWS NOTES FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


July 5.—A little more pep has been in evidence 


in the lumber trade here during the last week, 
but it has not been much to talk about. The 
a is in a fairly satisfactory condition. There 
— moderate volume of trade and the price situa- 
Sag somewhat more settled than it was a few 
psn ago. Retailers are undoubtedly playing a 
aher, game, but they are not staying out of the 
ily “ entirely. Purchases are being made stead- 

Apel the purpose of replacing stocks that have 
a. out. In the larger cities the building 
heen pet S much more reassuring than might have 
Pee tea and in the smaller towns and farm- 
cheney cts there is a feeling of optimism which 
pt Besans in fair sales. The crop situation thru- 
outena 0 is promising, altho during the last 
pen va Nome fruit district in the Niagara penin- 
neat ge a Severe shock from electric and hail 

¢ ch, in a few minutes, ruined an impov- 

Dortion of the crops. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Manatee—King Lumber Co., of 
Nocatee, has purchased the Manatee Lumber Co. 
It expects to install machinery to make veneer 
crates. 

GEORGIA. Covington—Swann & Campbell 
are selling out to J. R. McCord Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Builders’ Mill Co. is 
closing out. : 

Chicago—Shaston Co. has been reorganized as 
Rudolph-Christy Casket Co. mei 

Murrayville—J. . Wyatt and Clyde Million 
have purchased the H. E. Million yard. 

{NDIANA. Bluffton — Cline-Tribolet Lumber 
Co. has filed final certificates of dissolution. 

Ossian—Ossian Lumber Co. has filed final cer- 
tificate of dissolution. 

Paoli—Farlow Moulder is now M. L. Farlow & 
Sons. 

Terre Haute—Vigo Cooperage Co. has been 
succeeded by Dix Lumber Co., headquarters Sul- 
livan. 

Uniondale—Uniondale Lumber Co. has filed 
final certificate of dissolution. 

IOWA. Clearfield—John Anderson now Ander- 
son & Howard. 

Fort Dodge—Fort Dodge Lumber Agency, 
name changed to Churchill Lumber & Coal Co. 

Sheldon—West-Hart Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased yard and plant of A. W. Bachmayer, of 
Madison, S. D.; will be known as the Madison 
Independent Lumber Co. 

Shell Rock—Bement Witt Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Witt Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Augusta—W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. is selling out. 

Denison—D. T. Gabriel & Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Canfield Lumber Co., headquarters 
Holton. 

El Dorado—Vandenberg & Scott is now Van- 
denberg Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Kentucky Wood 
Products Co. is changing its name to Bush 
Brothers & Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans — Belknap-Parker 
Lumber & Export Co. has changed name,to S. L. 
Belknap Lumber & Export Co. 

MINNESOTA. Graceville—Neumann Lumber 
Co. is selling out to Graceville Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — Trexler Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

MISSOURI. Fulton—A. D. Smith has been 
succeeded by Fulton Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—Kings House Wrecking Salvage 
& Lumber Co. has changed name to King Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Fred P. McCormick 
has sold out to Morton F. Engelman. 

Pleasant Dale—W. C. Neuman has been suc- 
ceeded by John H. Von Steen Co., headquarters 
Beatrice. 

Touhy—D. R. Phelps Lumber & Coal Co, has 
closed out. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation is out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Langdon—Langdon Ele- 
vator Co. has sold out to Lampert Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Bradner—Martin Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by A. A. Stiger. 

OKLAHOMA. Roosevelt—Home Lumber Co. 
- selling out to Farmers Codéperative Associa- 
ion. 

Tulsa—Cobbs Lumber Co. is out of business. 

OREGON. Bend—Bend White Pine Sash Co. 
is out of business. 

Warren—Sherman Bros. Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Rochester—Mecklem Bros. 
is now Mecklem Lumber Co. with an incorpo- 
rated capital of $75,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—A. W. Bach- 
mayer’s yard and plant has been purchased by 
the West-Hart Lumber Co. and it will be known 
as the Madison Independent Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Beveridge & Taylor is 
now Franck Taylor. 

WISCONSIN. Basco—Schwartz & Genin is 
now Schwartz & Gofke. 

Bayfield—William Knight has disposed of his 
sawmill to Feldmeier Bros., of Russell, Washburn 


County. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—Creek Lumber 
recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Eagle Mills—L. W. Bower re- 
cently began business. 

CALIFORNIA. Redding—C. F. Rose recently 
began business—planing mill. 

San Jacinto—Mutual Lumber Corporation re- 
cently began business, headquarters in Los An- 
geles. 

FLORIDA. Brooksville—William Cooper has 
started in business with a sawmill. 

Graceville—Chick Pelham recently started a 
sawmill business. 

GEORGIA. Broxton—J. N. Bray & Co. has 


Co. 


started in business here with headquarters at 
Valdosta. 

Hawkinsville—John H. Caldwell has started 
a sawmill here. 

Willacoochee—Evans Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business, sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Lumber & 
Veneer Co. recently began a wholesale lumber 
business. 

Mount Vernon—C,. L. Mace & Co. have started 
a sawmill business. ; 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—La Font & Kramer re- 
cently began a stave mill. 

LOUISIANA. Fairbanks—R. L. Edwards has 
started a sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—B. E. Jones 
Co. recently began manufacturing handles. 

MISSISSIPPI. Blue Mountain—Strickland & 
Hazzard have established a sawmill and planing 
mill near here. 

NEBRASKA, Filley—Filley Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has commenced a retail lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—E. J. Sterner Lum- 
ber Co. recently began in the wholesale lumber 
business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. 
recently began business here, headquarters, 
Houston, Tex. 

OKLAHOMA. Grandfield Lumber & Supply 
Co. recently commenced a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

Kellyville—Producer Lumber Co. recently 
started business here, heacquarters Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

OREGON. Ashland — Barham __ Bros. 
started a sawmill. 

Beaverton—Beavzrton Lumber Co. recently 
began business; wholesale lumber, planing mill. 

Carlton—Broughton & Wiggins have started 
in the retail lumber business. 

La Grande—Canyon Lumber Co. 
started a sawmill. 

Marshfield—J. A. Habel has entered the re- 
tail lumber business. 

Portland—Portland Cigar Box Manufacturing 
Co., new concern. 

Warrenton—Schmidt Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan, sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Boliver—Morgan & Hitchcock 
recently began, sawmill. 

TEXAS. McAllen—Frontier Lumber Co. re- 
cently began, headquarters Brownsville. 

VERMONT. Bennington— Thomas Hunter, 
Fulton, N. Y., will engage in a general lumber 
manufacturing business here. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—Unit Lumber Co., 
recently began, sawmill. 

le-Elum—Brown & Stingle, recently began, 
sawmill. 

Independence—Independence Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

Mabton—A. E. Sourwine recently started a re- 
tail lumber business here. 

Steptoe—C. A. Ghormly has begun a retail 
lumber business. 

Wenatchee—Fate Coleman recently began busi- 
ness, sawmill. 

WYOMING. Casper—Union Mill Co., recently 
commenced business, planing mill. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Dublin—Hardwood Manufacturing 
& Supply Co. has suffered loss by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—The mill and yard of 
U. .K. Williamson & Son suffered loss by fire 
estimated at $25,000. ~ 

MASSACHUSETTS. Newtonville—Strangman 
Manufacturing Co. was burned recently. 

MICHIGAN. St. Ignace—Standard Post & Tie 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently; estimated 
loss $20,000. 

Deer River—Minnesota Cedar & Logging Co. 
has suffered loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Gordon—Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co. has suffered loss by fire. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque — McKinley 
Land & Lumber Co. has suffered loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Eskota—The hardwood 
sawmill of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
burned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver — Cook-Anderson 
Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire; yard, stable, 
five horses were burned to death, twelve homes 
near the yards were damaged. 

Pittsburgh—James ,Ritchie & Son’s plant has 
been destroyed by fire; estimated loss $50,000; 
lumber yard and office were untouched. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—John W. 
Tuthill Lumber Co. has suffered loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Maples Lumber Co. 
has suffered loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Lake Stevens—Rucker Bros. 
has suffered loss by fire. 

Minkler—Lyman Lumber & Shingle Co. has 
suffered loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Dodge—Andrew MHoesley has 
suffered loss by fire. 

Elcho—The sawmill of the Charles W. Fish 


has 


recently 
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Lumber Co. was damaged by fire resulting from 
a stroke of lightning on June 28. It will be re- 
constructed immediately. 

Oshkosh—Hollister-Amos & Co. has suffered 
loss by fire. 


INCORPORATIONS 





ALABAMA. Anniston—Seaman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
ARKANSAS. Malvern—F. H. McCormack 


Lumber Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to 
$40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., increasing capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Capitol City 
520,000" Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to 


FLORIDA. Branford—Suwanee River Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Cottondale—C,. M. Fellows Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Fort Meade—Hart Lumber & Veneer Co., in- 
corporated. 

Jacksonville—Consolidated Crate & Lumber 
Co,. incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 


GEORGIA. Americus—Smith-Burgin Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000, with priv- 
ilege of increasing to $100,000. 

Dublin—Dublin Supply Co., G. L. Dixon and 
R. L. McDaniel formed partnership; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

McRae—Georgia Lumber Co., 
capital, $30,000. 


incorporated; 





Valdosta—Campbell-Brownell Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 
INDIANA. Evansville—National Furniture 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $75,- 
00 


Huntingburg—Huntingburg Wagon Works, in- 
creasing capital stock from $30,000 to $60,060. 

Huntington—Huntington Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Indianapolis—Indiana Excelsior Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,100. 








Indianapolis—Crescent Excelsior Mills, incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
Mishawaka—National Veneer Products Co. 


has increased its capital from $10,000 to $150,- 


0. 

New Albany—New Albany Veneering Co. has 
increased its capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

South Bend—Bayd-Hilliard Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Saulsberry Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

Hazard—Red Oak Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

Louisville—Louisville Point Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $350,000. 

Louisville—Louisville Oak Flooring Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Louisville—Louisville Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Newport—Newport Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated. 

Paducah—Paducah Box & Basket Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Pineville—Pansy Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. Easton—Big Tree Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Winnfield—Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $300,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Furst Bros. & Co., 
incorporated. 

Lauraville—George Sack & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $60,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Merrimac Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Boston—Flex-or-Crete Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $400,000. 

Boston—Ellsworth Hardwood Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 

Haverhill—Eagle Wood Heel Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

altham—Waltham Box Co., incorporated; 

capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—American Rule & 
Block Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Saunders-Turner 
Lumber Co., changed named to Turner Lumber 
& Investment Co., increasing capital from $100,- 
000 to $500,000. 
_. St. Louis—Artophone Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; to manufacture phonographs. 
_ MONTANA. Butte—Hudbtloff-Marquis Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Dedman—Capulin Mercantile 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Pierre Rainbault, in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

Brooklyn—Thatford Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $80,000. 
_ NORTH CAROLINA. Creswell—Peoples Mill- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Tri-State Lumber & 
Building Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Cincinnati—Aman & Saudman Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Cincinnati—Johnson-Doppler Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
_ Columbus—Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 
‘Magnolia—Magnolia Lumber Co.,_ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 





incorpo- 


Zanesville—Novelty Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Grandfield—Oil City Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 0. 

Grandfield—Red River Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Oregon City—Oregon Lumber 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500. 

Portland—G. Downing Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000. 

Portland—Holebrook’ Logging & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Oregon Logging & Timber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Portland—Oregon Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated. 

Portland—Orwood Box Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Portland—Kajack Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—National Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture wood 
products. 

Portland—Ross Lumber Co., 
capital, $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—John Davis 
Lumber Co. is incorporating. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. jJreenville—Folding 
Ladder Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


incorporated; 


TEXAS. Longview—Longview Hardwood 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Herron Lumber 


Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Logan—Logan-Wyoming 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; to deal in 
coal and timber lands. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—D. E. Kiser Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $50,- 
000. 

Milwaukee—T. A. Bruett Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Superior—McDonald Mitre Box Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


MICHIGAN. Menominee—The American Rule 
& Block Co., which is converting the former 
plant of the Menominee River Brewery Co. into 
a factory, plans to erect and equip its own saw- 
mill before the close of the year. 

MISSISSIPPI. Blue Mountain—Strickland & 
Hazard are installing a saw and planing mill. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—W. H. 
Champlin will erect an addition to his box mill 
to cost $18,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Seattle Box 
Co. will reopen a new factory July 26, to take 
the place of the one burned June 9. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Marlinton—Williams & 
Pifer Lumber Co. is erecting a warehouse 116 
x24 feet, two stories high. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Auto Body 
Manufacturing Co. is erecting several additions 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. The capitaliza- 
tion of the concern was recently increased from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

Bayfield—Bayfield Manufacturing Co., a new 
$50,000 corporation, is erecting an excelsior mill, 
35x124 feet, electrically operated, to be ready 
about August 1. 

Milwaukee—Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. will 
erect a one-story addition, 75x112 feet, to be 
equipped mainly for woodworking processes. 

Oconto—Holt Lumber Co. will build a power 
—— costing about $60,000 and furnishing 1,000 
1 








so ‘ 
Sheboygan—Sheboygan Coaster & Wagon 
Works is building a dry kiln and enlarging its 
power plant. 

Stevens Point—The E. J. Pfiffner Lumber Co. 
will build a two-story brick planing mill, 60x100 
feet, and will install a 2,500 pound elevator 8x16 
feet on which bids are being taken. 

West Allis—Wisconsin Wood Rim Co. has 
leased a factory here and will retool it for pro- 
ducing steering wheels for motor vehicles. 


NOTES FROM VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 3.—While domestic demand for lumber is 
not as heavy as it might be, there is overseas busi- 
ness on hand which can not be supplied owing to 
the lack of tonnage. This matter came up promi- 
nently at Victoria recently when it was discussed 
by members of the board of trade of that city and 
representatives of the lumber industry. The trouble 
seems to be caused by the dilatory policy of the 
Federal Government in arranging for clearance for 
steel ships from this coast. The lumber manufac- 
turers will prepare a statement setting forth the 
amount of lumber it is possible to assemble from 
Vancouver Island points at Victoria and then rep- 
resentations will be made direct to Ottawa based 
on this information. 

Trade in box shooks is good. There has been 
considerable business in this line right along, but 
it is developing. A Laredo (Tex.) man wrote to 
the Vancouver Board of Trade asking if immediate 
delivery could be made of 250,000 sets of box 
shooks, which would require forty cars for trans- 
portation. Shooks will form a large part of the 
eargo of the Blue Funnel liner Jzion, which will 
take 3,600 tons of them for Singapore. In addition 





it will carry 2,000,000 feet of lumber to the Orient. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de. 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeki,. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
ht rds ih make one 


Fieadis counts - ize bem 
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a oS Pp © heading can be ad. 


Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify, ; 











EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


- You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or eell 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
of the American Lumberman would be the messenger 
which would act for you and bring you in touch with 
the Lumber World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach, 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 








MAN WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Foreman of millwork shops employing forty or more 
men. Good living conditions, small growing town ia 


Maryland. 
Aaareee care, American Lumberman, 


WANTED—CHIEF ENGINEER 
For large hardwood lumber operation in healthy south 
ern city. State whether married, age, names of former 
employers, length of service and position with each, 
references, how soon can report, and salary. Replies 
onfidentially. 
eae rs il 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
A good one, Advise age and previous experience 
fontana Mill. 
yaaa Address ‘‘K-19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOADERMAN sensi aa 
i boom loader. ve in 
oar omagg abr “HOLMES & McDANIEL, Albany, Ge. 


—— 


Write fully. 
“HH. 6.” 














WANTED—EMPLOYEES ~ 
Wanted—Superintendent for Hardwood Trim and Floor 
ing Mill; familiar with kiln drying hardwood and oper 
ating Woods molders and er gee a ey agaeF 
w an . 
hcanneatiniet: develope ASIO MFG. CO., Basic, Va. 


WANTED—A MAN COMPETENT aineil 
To act as inspector in factory manufacturing build: 
houses. Must be a mechanic in both millwork and ning 
ing line, with a fair education and diplomatic in han P| 
a position of this character. Man between 35 Rag 
preferred. In_ replying, pe ee Oy 
letter. ALEXANDER tering 


WANTED—MAN TO ASSIST os 
In the billing to factory of sectional houses: #7 
accurate. ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPAN Sach 
Champaign, [linols. 
EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE 
Planing Mill Men for steady positions, Bench wort. 
Builder, Sash and Door man. Men who are loo) at 
permanent locations. No labor trouble. Write 8 
ing experience and qualification. 
—— ENID PLANING MILL COMPANY, 
Enid, Okla. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WAN vy anal 
The largest and best equipped sash, door an fete 
millwork plant in the entire South has an ope a 
a high class foreman to take full charge 0 job, doth 
and door department. Must understand his i tine 08 
as to quality and production, Please give ane 
your experience and salary expected in first S 

Address “L, 33,” care American Lumbermaa, 

















WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
Able to handle sawmill, log camp and commissary sup 
plies. Give complete information in first letter. : 
ddress “DE, 12,”? care American Lum! 





sign 
well il 
demons 
of the 
of Joh 
ville, T 


vi fe: 


girs 





